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PREFACE 

IF a romance has been so written as to convey to our minds 
an impression of naturalness, we remark that such things 
might have happened in real life : there is, we say, in the work 
in question, something that reads like a biography. In these 
pages an attempt has been made to reverse this process, and so 
to trace the thoughts and actions of actual men and women 
that a biography may, if the reader so pleases, be looked 
upon as a work of fiction. No unreal or imaginary person 
is to be found commemorated in this story : names, it is true, 
have to a great extent been changed, but all the characters 
have, to the best of the biographer's ability, been truthfully 
painted in their real colours, and conscientiously placed in their 
real surroundings. And yet, even in the matter of names, all 
have not been changed ; good Mrs. Lawson, for instance, Mr. 
William and Mr. Frank, her sons, and Miss Peggy, her daughter, 
together with the numerous friends ever so welcome in her 
hospitable house, retain the designations familiar in the da3rs of 
the French Revolution to the neighbours in the Grammar 
School Wynd of Glasgow. 

In order that biographer and reader alike may enter into 
the mental and moral atmosphere of their forefathers, every 
subject touched upon in this chronicle of the past is looked at 
from the point of view of one or other of the different individuals 
of the story, a method of treatment which in many cases 
necessarily precludes any possibility of attaining to a wide or 
comprehensive view of certain events and of certain personages. 
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Why waste time, for instance, over the military genius or real 
character of Napoleon Bonaparte ? In the eyes of our great- 
grandfathers and great-grandmothers, Whig and Tory alike, he 
was merely a hated usurper, an infamous tormentor of mankind 
— ^the Curse of Europe — ^such therefore let him be to us as we 
live for a time in the days that are gone by. 

As to the family history — the tradition of the exiled 
Macgregor and of the Fraserburgh branch of the family was 
handed down by old Richard Kennoway of Balwysie, who died 
in 1825, at the great age of ninety-one, and by his granddaughter, 
who also lived to be old, was repeated to me. Across the 
North Sea a friend brought the story told to him one day by 
Edouard Grieg in his house in Bergen of the flight from Scot- 
land after the Jacobite rising of his ancestors Alexander Greig 
of Fraserburgh and Anna Mylne his spouse — ^brought also the 
story of the persistent belief of the father of the great Norw^ian 
composer — ^whose crest was the same as that of the Kennoways 
— to the effect that he was related to Admiral Greig of Russia, 
a cousin of the farmer of Balwysie. Beyond this there is no 
further proof, nor is any now possible, of the alleged descent of 
Edouard Grieg from the exiled Macgregor. For the genealogy 
of Mrs. Gilmour, I am indebted to the Account of the Clan 
Iver, published in Aberdeen in 1873 I whilst the later details of 
the sayings and doings of the family were written down a 
number of years ago by a great-granddaughter of the lady in 
question, to whom Miss Mary Gilmour, then in extreme old 
age, with pleasure told over again and again her numerous 
stories of Gra'mamma, and of her own young days in Greenock 
and Gourock and Liverpool. All letters quoted are genuine, as 
are all the little incidents mentioned as having been related by 
Katherine Steuart of Comtoune, by the family in Brigend, by 
Mr. Maclellan, by Mr. James and Mr. Richard Kennoway, also 
by others of a later generation. 

As to the setting of the story — the books consulted have 
been too numerous to be here mentioned, but to give a single 
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instance, it may be said that the details bearing upon the fate 
of Muir the Advocate and Reformer have been drawn from the 
Retmniscences of Glasgow by Mackenzie ; from Lord Jeffrey's 
and Lord Cockbum's Memoirs; from the biographies of Sir 
Samnel Romilly, of Mrs. Fletcher, and of William Pitt by Lord 
Stanhope, as also from the newspapers of the year 1793. 

K.S. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE KENNOWAYS OF THAT ILK 

THE much respected minister who sits busily engaged in 
writing his next Sunday's sermon gives little thought, 
as a rule, to the unsightly rags and shreds which, with the 
violent aid of fire and water, have formed the snowy paper 
lying before him on his desk. As little, |>erhaps, does the 
same man, cultured, law-abiding, blameless of life, and widely 
beloved, consider the long train of unlikely events which has 
conspired, from generation to generation, to make him just 
what he is at the present moment Innumerable deeds of 
violence and bloodshed, insufferable wrongs and iiendish acts of 
vengeance, the anger of kings, the rapacity of nobles — a thousand 
other forgotten influences have in far distant days moved 
this very minister's forefathers about, as the chessmen on a 
board are moved by the hand of a skilful play^, and have 
prepared the way for his final settlement in such and such a 
town or parish, and no other. This, at least, had been the case 
with one of the ministers whose life-story is to be told in these 
pages. 

It is strange, indeed, that the Rev. Richard Kennoway, pre- 
eminently a man of peace, diffident and self-distrustful to a 
feult, and entirely opposed by temperament to all violence and 
roughness, should have sprung from' a line of ancestors so 
notorious as the most turbulent of a turbulent clan that, in the 
year i6i i, King James the Sixth, in an access of ungovernable 
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fury, ordered the Earl of Athole to hunt them down from their 
native hills with a view to their dispersion. This order was 
readily obeyed. The wild Macgregors were hounded in droves 
into the streets of Perth, until the Fair City resembled a great 
slave-market; and so miserable and forlorn were the looks of 
the savage men and women doomed to return no more to their 
mountains, that even the citizens who had lived in dread of their 
misdeeds felt an involuntary movement of compassion, and 
ventured to express a faint hope that some good might come 
of the King's new notion of planting. This planting scheme of 
the King's Majesty, devised with the utmost care and fore- 
thougl^, was carried out in Perthshire by Athole, and in the 
country about Loch Lomond by Argyll, with a certain brutal con- 
scientiousness well pleasing to the Modem Solomon. To what 
part of Scotland the west-country Macgregors were sent, I do 
not know, but, by twos and threes, the most intractable members 
of the clan in Perthshire were forcibly settled, as most un- 
welcome colonists, in and about the seaport towns and fishing 
villages of Fife — a wise arrangement, as, in the event of any 
trouble or conspiracy among the exiles, a vessel of war from 
Leith could speedily reach the scene of disturbance. 

From the city of Perth, after a few days' imprisonment, a 
gang of miserable men and women, with their children, were 
driven like cattle through Bridge of Earn towards Falkland 
and Mark inch. Urged by the curses of the troopers, the home- 
sick and scowling exiles dragged themselves wearily onward to 
a district where the broad expanse of the blue Forth burst upon 
their view. Then they stopped short, and the planting began : 
so many poor wretches, separated from the larger company, 
being despatched to Dysart, so many to West Wemyss, so many 
to East Wemyss, others to Leven, and farther along the coast. 
It would appear, however, that there were too many captives for 
even the innumerable little seaports of Fife, and as, above all 
things, the overcrowding of colonists so dangerous must be 
avoided, it came to pass that the Macgregors in whose fortunes 
we are specially interested, with their children by their side, 
finally found themselves making their way, under the charge 
of one of the Earl's troopers, towards an inland village, which, 
viewed from a distance, in the year i6i i, as at the present day, 
appeared as a splash of bright red colouring on the face of a 
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long slope of green country descending gradually to the 
magnificent golden curve of Largo Bay. 

The news of their coming had preceded them, and as the 
armed horseman, driving the dolorous family before him, 
clattered through the narrow streets of Ken noway, and halted 
on the rough causeway at the kirkyard gate, the entire popula- 
tion of the place gathered themselves together in consternation 
to gaze upon the undesirable aliens who, by order of the King's 
Majesty, were to be planted in their midst. The minister, in a 
flutter of authoritative indignation, came hurrying from the manse 
close by, whilst round him there gathered from the crowd his 
elders, resistance written on every line of their faces; for in 
ordinary circumstances, in those old days, without the approval 
and permission of the kirk-session no stranger might dare to 
settle in a new neighbourhood. What manner of persons were 
those new-comers ? They ^ere Macgregors^ it was whispered — 
and that was enough. Only a short time before, all Scotland 
had been ringing with the story of the mournful procession, 
through the streets of Stirling, of two hundred widows of the 
Buchanans and Colquhouns, all clad in black, and each carrying 
aloft on a spear the blood-stained shirt of her dead husband, 
cruelly slaughtered by the Clan Gregor. The horror of the 
sight of those widows, crying aloud to Heaven for vengeance, 
had hardly passed away, and now an evil fate had brought to 
a distant village in Fife this wretched couple — thieves and 
murderers no doubt, like the rest of their people. What meant 
this new notion of the King's Majesty ? What meant this plant- 
ing of reprobates throughout the length and breadth of Scotland ? 
What was amiss with the good old way that it should be 
abolished now ? For the time had been, and that not long ago, 
that loyal noblemen had been rewarded by the grant of a great 
stretch of unreclaimed land with all the savage Macgregors 
upon it, to be slain at will by the new owner, or by his huntsmen, 
for a reward of so much for each bleeding human head. 

Such questions were in the hearts and on the lips of every 
inhabitant of the village of Kennoway who, on that day of the 
year 161 1, gathered round the two outlaws and their whimper- 
ing children, and yet no word of resistance was spoken even by 
the minister. Without a testificate of character no stranger had 
ever before been permitted to settle in the parish. No testificate 
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did those exiles bring with them from the place of their nativity, 
but it was the will of King James and of his Privy Councillors, 
plainly expressed in documents duly signed and sealed, and 
now presented by the emissary of the Earl of Athole, that the 
village of Kennoway should shelter, and indeed bestow a new 
name upon the strangers ; therefore, perforce, the evil-looking 
man and woman were frigidly received by the minister and his 
kirk-session, and by them consigned, with scant ceremony, not 
to one of the snug, red-tiled cottages, but to a wretched wooden 
hut, an undesirable piece of Church property, scarce wind and 
water tight. 

What had been the previous position in Perthshire of those 
members of the Clan Gregor there is now, of course, no means 
of even guessing. Kennoway, formerly Macgregor, may have 
been of high or of low degree, — a great gentleman with a 
pedigree as long as his sword, or a humble ghillie, — in any case 
he had been a leader in tumult and bloodshed, therefore, from 
the point of view of his clansmen, a man much to be respected 
and admired. At a later date, it has been told me, the family 
possessed a number of fine old chairs of black oak adorned with 
a coat of arms, — the prominent feature a ship labouring in 
distress on a stormy sea, — a circumstance which may possibly 
indicate that the outlaw's descendants were mindful of some 
departed pretensions of their forefathers ; but in any case the 
heraldic device, so strangely out of place in the parlour of a Fife 
farmhouse, must have been the result of sentimental retrospect 
on the part of a later generation, for with no waggon-load of 
furniture, oak or otherwise, did the original Kennoways travel 
towards the shores of the Forth. When they arrived in their 
new home those planted Macgr^ors were simply beggars. 

Vainly we seek to imagine what may henceforward have 
been the manner of life led by the unfortunate Kennoway. He 
may have pined away and died untimely of a hopeless 
melancholy, as men of his race have pined and died when 
banished from their native hills ; or he may have been a philo- 
sophical soul who, after a time, came to find in the by no means 
contemptible outline of Largo Law something home-like and 
pleasant, in some measure consolatory to eyes that could no 
longer rest on the sky-piercing peak of Schiehallion. When the 
original tartan wrapping worn by Kennoway when he came 
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from his native Highlands would mend and patch no moi^ the 
exile, with a sigh, must have donned the homespun kilt-coat 
and the broad blue bonnet of his neighbours ; he may even have 
forgotten to a certain extent the soft Gaelic tongue, and have 
learned to express himself in the harsh, outlandish gutturals of 
Fife. But why attempt to read the past ? Nobody knows— 
nobody even in Kennoway has for more than two hundred years 
known— -any thing of this man. 

Only one thing is certain. Such a man once lived a 
shadowed existence in the village of Kennoway, a despised and 
lonely being, who if he ever dared to seek out any of his clans- 
men in the streets of Dysart or Leven, did so at the risk of his 
neck. For if, whilst he spoke with three other planted 
Macgr^ors, a fourth chanced to come round a comer, and 
paused to join in the talk, all five men had forfeited their lives 
— they had committed a crime punishable by death. 

And yet, even in that miserable life lived so long ago in a 
little village of Fife, there must have been moments of triumph. 
Hard by the red-roofed cottages, but hidden down in the leafy 
gloom of Kennoway Den, there runs over stones a clear 
streamlet of water, a poor imitation, it might appear to the 
exile, of his own glorious Highland burns, yet singing, though 
more quietly, the same sweet song. Who could forbid this man 
to withdraw himself from the company of the villagers who 
scorned him ? Who could forbid him to wander alone down 
into the depths of the Den ? Running water was linked in the 
imagination of his people with their own high destiny — ^who, 
then, could forbid Kennoway to whisper to the little stream 
the name that it was death for him to utter — his own name — 
and the proud boast of his ancient clan — " Hills, Waters, and 
Macgr^ors, these are the oldest things in Albion " ? Not even 
King James and all his Privy Councillors could deprive poor 
Kennoway of this secret consolation. 

• •••••.a 

It is Sunday the 7th of August, in the year 1642, and a 
grave and respectable elder passes through the cheerful 
churchyard of Kennoway — a burying-place where the dead 
hardly claim a thought from a stranger, so glorious from that 
commanding height is the outlook down green slopes towards 
the wide expanse of the Forth and the shoreless North Sea 
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beyond. With serious salutation of the three other elders 
associated with him in the responsible duty of ''taking the 
collection," the new-comer stations himself in the doorway 
beside the large pewter plate, into which the parishioners throw 
their scanty copper coins, as they enter the thatched church, so 
laboriously repaired every summer, only persistently to fall in 
pieces with the storms of the succeeding winter. 

The first authentic glimpse in the Kirk-Session Records of 
Kennoway of one of the wretched boys brought south by the 
Macgregor couple is startlingly unexpected, so much so, indeed, 
that involuntarily we are compelled to feel a deeper respect for 
the wisdom of the Modem Solomon than hitherto we have done. 
For here, after an interval of only thirty-one years, we find 
standing at the church plate of a Sunday morning, a valued and 
trustworthy guardian of parish funds, Thomas Kennoway, the 
son of the outlawed Macgregor — there certainly appears to have 
been much to recommend the forcible planting scheme of King 
James. 

By the time that the elder appears on the scene, in all prob- 
ability his discreditable father was dead, but that his widowed 
mother still survived may perhaps be inferred from the fact that, 
in the course of the year 1642, we find a certain Bessie Kennoway 
presenting, as a householder on her own account, " ane supplica- 
tioune" to the kirk-session regarding the dilapidated con- 
dition of her dwelling-house — " This day " — we read in the old 
Records — "Bessie Kennoway presented ane supplicatioune to 
the Elders desyring that they would help her to repair the south 
window . . . not to be responsible . . . considering that ane house 
might be more safelie built." The ancient manuscript is in 
places illegible, but the experience of all time comes to our aid, 
and we clearly perceive that the tenant of the kirk-session long 
ago argued that, her hovel being so badly put together, her 
landlords, and not she herself, should be held liable for some 
damage done by her to the south window. Little consideration, 
I fear, was shown to poor Bessie ; or perhaps the wooden hut, 
like the church under whose shadow it stood, was past repair ; 
for six years later we find the widow still dissatisfied — " ist 
October, 1648 . . . Upon the foresaid day, William Miller recevit 
eight pence to buy nails to mend Bessie Kennoway's house." 

Time passes on, and we find the ever-increasing Kennoway 
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clan, ardent Covenanters to a man, struggling through terrible 
years of persecution and stubborn resistance. Some of them 
lived in the village, and these must certainly have mingled in 
the sullen crowd that gathered about the fine old inn, close by 
the churchyard gate, on the day when the coach stood at the 
gateway waiting to carry Judas to his doom on Magus Moor. 
And their neighbours whispered to the Kennoways, and the 
Kennoways passed on to others, the story so strange and 
unlikely that it must be true, the story that still lingers about 
the walls of the old house ; and silent men and women smiled 
bitterly at the thought that the Archbishop had spent the night 
in one of the garret rooms. 

The famous inn was full, it may be, of Covenanting guests, 
whose sleep would be the sweeter if they knew that Judas 
Iscariot was so ignominiously lodged. 

The days of persecution have come to an end — ^the glorious 
Revolution is an accomplished fact The Episcopal curate of 
Kennoway has decamped with all the money in the Poor's Box, 
with the Session book, with the bonds of mortification, and the 
other documents belong^ing to the church ; and Mr. Russel, the 
new minister, consults his people about the ordination of 
Presbyterian elders — ** And, as he was a stranger in the place, 
he earnestly desyred that only such should be listed as were 
men of known integritie, free from public scandal, friends of the 
interests of Christ, and of the present establbhed government, 
and of most note in the place, that they may have authoritie, 
and men that will be faithful." 

It is gratifying to find amongst the parishioners held to be 
thus highly qualified, two grandsons of the turbulent Macgregor, 
David Kennoway in Treaton and Thomas Kennoway in Burn 
of Kennoway; in short, so greatly esteemed were the exile's 
descendants in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, that it 
seems to have been understood in their native parish that no 
collection of elders could possibly be complete without a 
Kennoway. In 1735 we find an elder of the third generation, 
another David Kennoway in Treaton ; whilst in the fourth 
generation after the planting, a certain Alexander Kennoway 
holds the same responsible office. The taint in the Macgregor 
Uood had been successfully eliminated, but the passing of time 
could not weaken the old clan feeling, and whilst the other 
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parishioners occasionally invited their own kindred, along- with 
intimate friends, to stand as sponsors for their children, the 
Kennowa3rs, from generation to generation, held themselves 
aloof from the people of Fife, and even invented a fashion of 
their own — ^three witnesses of one child's baptism — in order to 
do honour to yet another brother or cousin. 

Thus firmly established on the soil of Fife, the family tree 
of the Kennoways of that Ilk grew and flourished in a manner 
most satisfactory when we consider the dubious nature of the 
root from which it sprang. Of the numerous descendants of 
the scowling exile of 1611, many remained in the respectable 
farmer class to which the sons and grandsons so speedily attained, 
many became lairds of some standing in the county, several were 
ministers of the gospel, whilst more than one rose to a high 
position in the Army, and others to still g^reater eminence in 
the Navy. 

These, as it were, are the leaves of the family tree, but from 
the root so despised there has blossomed a rare and a beautiful 
flower, whose fame has gone forth among the nations. The 
story rests upon no documentary evidence, but it has been told 
me by a daughter of one of the Kennoways that certain 
descendants of the original exile, who had reverted to a surname 
more nearly resembling the name of Macgregor, settled in the 
northern seaport of Fraserbui^h. After the Jacobite rising, 
one of these, Alexander Greig by name, had the good 
fortune to elude the gallows by escaping with his spouse, 
Anna Mylne, in a vessel bound for Bergen ; and at this day the 
two fugitives are represented in the country of their adoption 
by tile great musical composer of Norway — Edouard Grieg. 



CHAPTER M 

THE KENNOWAYS IN BALWYSIE 

« 'T^HERE were four wheels in Balwysie in the old times." 

J. These words of the old lady to whom I am indebted 
for the story of the Fraserbni^h Kennoways, were, some years 
ago, uttered in my hearing with a slight inherited intonation 
of triumph, pleasantly reminiscent of the days gone by, 
when each cottage* and farmhouse and country mansion 
prided itself on the number of busy spinners it could muster 
round a blazing fire of a cold winter evening. Then the 
speaker went on to call up for me a pretty, old-world picture 
that had lived on in her mother's memory to the end of a 
very long life. 

In the old, and now demolished, farmhouse of Balwysie, 
which must in its day have been the dower-house of the Dundas 
family, so quaint and fine were its internal arrangements, there 
was a large and beautifully proportioned apartment, having at 
one end a great fireplace, of such amplitude that it almost 
seemed to be a. separate anteroom, and so splendid were the 
fires that used to be piled up in the kitchen-parlour that no 
candles or oil-lamps were ever used by the family. When all 
four of the Kennoway brothers were at home, it was on the 
stone benches of the ingle-neuk that they sat laughing and talk- 
ing at the close of the winter day ; whilst on spinning-chairs in 
front of the fire sat their two pretty sisters, Janet and Cecily, 
with the two house-servants in their bright-coloured short-gowns, 
all four trying who would keep her wheel whirling fastest and 
loudest. Upstairs, in one of the panelled upper chambers, — for 
the house was panelled throughout, — in some lavender-scented 
kist there lay folded away, so the old lady told me, the apprentice 
work of the two beautiful girls, their own shrouds, carefully 
spun — and perhaps not very dolorously, for the custom was 
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universal — under the supervision of their grandmother Seaton. 
But on those cheerful winter nights, when all the brothers 
were at home, there was no thought of shrouds. The 
coals and logs were piled high in the g^at ingle-neuk, and 
gay was the talk, and loud the laughter, till the good eldest 
brother James, the divinity student, neat and precise in 
knee-breeches and shoe-buckles, ever on the outlook for some- 
thing improving, began to read aloud a standard work of 
English literature. 

Richard Kennoway, the great-great-grandson of Macgregor 
the exile, and the tenant of Balwysie, took little part in those 
gay evenings. The farmer had a passion for solitude and study, 
and whilst the young people span and chatted, and laughed and 
read e^loud, he used to spend long hours over his books on 
astronomy, mathematics, and natural philosophy, in the adjoin- 
ing Oak Parlour — a fine old room entirely panelled in black oak, 
with a built-in bed of the same wood, and ranged round the 
walls the beautifully carved chairs with the crest of the ship on 
the stormy sea. Over at the great house. General Dundas 
spent much of his leisure in the same manner ; and when he and 
Richard Kennoway met, as they frequently did, for there was a 
real friendship between the laird and his tenant, the conversation 
soon turned from the weather and the crops to some mathe- 
matical or astronomical difBculty that for days had been 
absorbing the attention of both men. 

The young people of Balwysie occupied a position in life 
which appears strange to their descendants — ^they, the sons and 
daughters of a tenant farmer, being, by their mother, Ailie 
Seaton, of gentle birth, and related to some of the best families 
in the county. For, in those old times, young ladies of good 
birth and breeding, plain perhaps, or poor, or afflicted with 
fathers who, for some reason or other, were unwilling to provide 
suitable tochers^ in the absence of all latter-day outlets such as 
literature or sick-nursing, very frequently, as the best solution 
of a great difficulty, married beneath their own rank. By thus 
condescending, it must not, however, be supposed that the 
unfortunate gentlewoman condemned herself to a life of 
constant humiliation : for one thing, not a few ladies of her 
acquaintance had taken the same step ; and for another, although 
respect for rank was then far greater than it now is, the bond of 
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kinship was also more binding. The children of such mixed 
marriages were not despised by their fine relations; on the 
contrary, they found themselves on festive occasions, such as 
Handsel Monday, very welcome at the table of their cousin the 
laird, and as they had been brought up by their well-bom 
mother in the traditions of gentle birth, their behaviour, when 
thus honoured, though touched with a certain rusticity, was 
dignified and self-respecting. 

In Balivysie the mother had died young, but the boys and 
girls there were firmly taken in hand by their grandmother, 
Mistress Cecily Seaton, who would have them to remember 
that they were no common farmer children. By one who 
remembered how as a child she used to sit with delight in the 
ingle-neuk of the kitchen parlour, certain of the instructions of 
Grandmother Seaton to a generation before her own have been 
handed down. It was the duty of the young Kennoways, 
according to this good lady, to live mindful of the fact that they 
were not simply Kennoways, no mere landless and nameless 
Macgregors, but that their mother was a Seaton, the daughter 
of a Seaton, and the niece, moreover, of such men as Mr. Seaton 
of Seatongrange, of Mr. James Seaton of Havilhead, — a fine 
property too, though not so fine as Seatongrange, — of Mr. 
Alexander Seaton, twice elected Lord Provost of Perth, and of 
Mr. George Seaton, the eminently good and much respected 
minister of Falkland. 

Ailie Seaton, who I rather think, from the ugliness of one 
or two of her children, must have been plain and red-haired, 
was not only thus highly connected; to her there had fallen 
the further advantage of having been adopted and brought up 
in a genteel, if somewhat dreary, fashion, by the last-named 
personage in Mistress Cecily's imposing list of uncles. In no 
mere ordinary manse had Ailie resided with the grave and 
studious bachelor, but in the splendid, old royal palace of 
Falkland ; half ruined, it is true, but still possessing many grand 
and gloomy apartments, in one of which, the study, the young 
girl, humbly seated the while on a footstool at her uncle's feet, 
daily repeated her numerous tasks. Mr. George Seaton's careful 
training produced, I suspect, a maiden somewhat prim and 
punctilious — ^it was from his mother, I have little doubt, that 
Mr. James Kennoway inherited his old-fashioned courtesy 
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of manner and his turn for etiquette and dignified deport- 
ment. 

In course of time a lover, beautiful of face and form afi any 
prince in a fairy-tale, came knocking for Ailie at the gates of 
Falkland Palace; and so irresistible were the looks of the 
splendid young man, that no surprise was excited, even in the 
great family of Seatongrange, when in February 1765, the well- 
educated and well-connected maiden married Richard, the son 
of James Kennoway and Janet Dowie, in the Mains of 
Kirkforther. 

Beyond the circumstance of her rich endowment in 
creditable uncles, of Ailie Seaton's life hardly a trace now 
remains on earth: her days were not destined to be long 
in the land, and in the year 1779 she died at Balwysie of 
a lingering consumption, leaving behind her only this brief 
record — than which none could be better — "She was a good 
woman," 

Of the mother who had been so long withdrawn from the 
common life of the family by sickness, her little son Richard, 
who was only five years old at the time of her death, would 
have remembered nothing at all, had it not been for a curious 
circumstance, which made so deep an impression on his mind 
that he often in later years used to tell the story to his own 
children with a solemnity of manner aflfecting to their young 
imaginations. On the morning of his mother's death, he was 
alone for a little time with her in the Oak Parlour, when a 
beautiful white dove entered by the open window, and after 
circling round the room, departed as it had come. Delighted 
and surprised, little Richard ran to tell Grandmother Seaton 
of the wonderful thing that had happened : to his alarm she 
burst into tears — ^well she knew what was meant by the visit 
of a dove to a sick-room< — it was a sure sign of immediate 
death. 

For some years after 1779, Grandmother Seaton lived 
on in Balwysie, till Janet, the eldest daughter, was old 
enough to act as housekeeper, when the good lady, not un- 
willingly, retired to enjoy a quieter life in the snug top-flat — 
reached, I have been told, by a stone outside stair — of a 
whitewashed house in the neighbouring village of Lendrum; 
hardly a residence that would now be chosen by a well- 
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connected gefltlewoman, but one considered in the homdy 
old days as perfectly suitable even for a relative of the 
Seatongrange family. 

Although thus withdrawn from the actual supervision of her 
daughter's family, Grandmother Seaton, from her flat in Lendrum, 
continued to exercise an influence at once pious and genteel 
over the young people of Balwysie, and with her Cecily, the 
)roungest of the Kennoways, spent much of her time, receiving 
firom the worthy tady the same grave and formal training that 
had fallen to her mother in her young days in Falkland Palace. 
For Mr. George Seaton's sister-in-law was a very excellent 
person, a Teally good woman according to the austere and 
unnatural ideal of her time, Whose custom it was to bring in each 
Sabbath day upon her knees, and in like manner to bid farewell 
to the day of rest — a pious custom nobody could possibly have 
objected to had it been observed in solitude, but which was feh 
to be a great trial by poor Cecily Kennoway and the young 
servant-girl, who twice a week were kept out of bed till after 
midnight. Many a time, as Cecily used afterwards to tell, she 
and her worn-out companion were fast asleep on their knees 
when the clock in the old church tower struck twelve, and the 
good lady at that signal brought her lengthened prayers to a 
close. 

The iminister of thaft old church of Lendrum, whose chimes 
raised Grandmother Seaton from her knees at midnight each 
Saturday and Sunday, cannot possibly have been considered 
by the excellent lady in everything, or indeed in almost every- 
thing, as the model of a true pastor ; I suspect shrewdly that the 
words in which Dr. Webster has been described to me — ^words 
that with only too good reason might have been applied to very 
many of the ministers of Scotland in those days — were, in the 
first instance, uttered by Mrs. Seaton herself — " A kindly man, 
and a go€>d neighbour, but a Moderate of the Moderates." To 
so earnest a woman it was a distress that her daughter's children 
should be brought up in a religious atmosphere so chilly, but 
there was consolation for her in the thought that, as he 
approached manhood, her eldest grandson promised fair to be a 
minister of the stamp of his Uncle George of Falkland. From 
his earliest years, indeed, it had been understood in Balwysie 
that James, always a thoughtful and conscientious boy, should 
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devote himself to the ministry, and in his decision Mrs. Seaton 
had from the first gladly and prayerfully acquiesced; it was, 
however, with extreme surprise and a very dubious expression 
of countenance that, in the summer of 1789, the grandmother 
received a visit from a second candidate for Holy Orders, and 
heard from the lively imp Richard the light-hearted announce- 
ment that he also intended to study for the Church. No boy 
could possibly be more amiable and well-meaning, to be sure, 
and yet the very joyousness of his nature seemed to render him 
incapable of seriousness, — thitherto, indeed, Richard's course 
through life had been marked by a gaiety and a succession of 
pranks that certainly gave little promise of the gravity, dignity, 
and decorum, so urgently demanded by good people in the 
seventeen-hundreds of a true minister of the gospel, — ^not to 
speak of considerations far more weighty that at once occurred 
to the mind of Mrs. Seaton. 

Cleverness was all very well, and a desire to go to college 
and to be a fine preacher, the grandmother seriously observed — 
but something more was wanted. Oh yes, to be sure, the boy 
at once agreed, Patronage was wanted ; but Dr. Webster, whom 
he had, of course, consulted, thought that the Seatongrange 
connection might bring him some good luck. The Duke might 
even speak a word for him, or remember him for one of his own 
churches ; and then, his father being on such good terms with 
the laird was also much in his favour. To which remarks 
Grandmother Seaton's answer has not been chronicled, but may 
without difficulty be imagined. 

In all the consultations held in Balwysie respecting the 
future of Richard, the good elder brother played the principal 
part, and it was he who, with the anxious tenderness of a mother 
rather than of a father, made the many plans, to which Richard 
Kennoway, senior, assented with a hasty nod. To be sure, to 
be sure, the lad must go to Glasgow, as James had gone before 
him. Edinburgh, as everyone knew, was a hotbed of atheism ; 
and, besides, though both Edinburgh and St Andrews were far 
nearer-hand than Glasgow, there was no particular friend in 
either of those cities under whose roof Richard would be safe 
and comfortable, as he certainly would be with good Mistress 
Lawson, whose husband and father, worthy men both of them, 
had been old Lendrum neighbours. Yes, there was no hesita- 
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tion on that point — ^to Glasgow Richard must go. And as for 
that notion of James's becoming a partial student — it was a 
good one. In that case he would not need to join his classes 
till the middle of the session, and by studying at home the rest 
of the time, James would have board and lodging ; and being 
free to help on the farm or to teach the parish school, he would 
lessen, as he said, the heavy expense of keeping two sons at the 
University at the same time. As to clothes, let the boy be 
decently provided for. Janet and Cecily would see to that, and 
Ghrandmother Seaton would be delighted to give a hint or two, 
for she liked to have a finger in every pie. Here the farmer's 
attention began to wander, and James left his father to his 
beloved books — ^with a sigh, for he would fain have finished his 
theological studies in the stimulating atmosphere of a University 
town, and not buried alive in the solitude of the sleepy heart 
of Fife. Still, for Richard, beloved as a brother, and already 
humbly believed in as a youth of great promise, the self-forget- 
ful brother was willing to make any sacrifice, however 



Frdonged were the preparations in the farmhouse, but at 
last the kist of the fifteen-year-old boy was packed, and hoisted 
up on the family gig beside Mr. James, who, rather incommoded 
by his bulky travelling companion, jogged placidly along for 
many a mile of narrow road, all red and yellow and brown with 
fallen leaves, till before the door of the familiar inn on the 
Cupar hii^way, the horse drew up of his own accord, and the 
divinity student, entering the sanded parlour, sat down to await 
the jovial appearance on the scene of Robert Macfarlane, the 
Dundee carrier. He had timed himself well, for before long a 
loud, commanding voice was heard outside giving orders, and 
after a short delay a dignified man, with an air of great import- 
ance, strode into the room, and greeted Mr. James with familiar 
cordiality. For those old-world carriers were no mere humble 
drudges ; they were, on the contrary, personages of the highest 
consequence. Robert Macfarlane had men-servants who loaded 
and unloaded at his command, and he bought in the cities goods 
and provisions which he sold at a considerable profit to his 
customers in the mansion-houses and farmhouses lying along 
his line of road. As an honoured guest at the annual dinner 
of the merchants assembled in the White Horse Inn of the 
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Grassmarket of Edinbfm^ the Dundee carrier had more than 
once nibbed shoulders and drunk loyal toasts with the student's 
two bachelor uncles, Messrs. William and James Kennoway, 
merchants in Cupar-^Fife — ^why, then, should a man of such 
importance in the commercial world not hail as a friend a 
divinity student whom he found waiting for him in a wayside 
inn with his brother's big kist ? 

After the successful despatch of his kist by the Dundee 
carrier, Richard had to wait on for about a week at Balwysie, 
for it was by the circuitous route of the Pettycur passage and 
Edinburgh that Robert, in very leisurely fashion, made his way 
towards Glasgow. But those remaining days were not wasted, 
for in every spare moment Brother James poured into the half- 
attentive ears of the lad enough of good advice to serve him for 
the rest of his -natural days ; advice regarding the dangers lurk- 
ing for frivolous and unthinking youth in city and University 
life ; advice on religious observances and regular church attencl- 
ance ; advice as to diligent study and a wise choice of college 
companions ; advice as to*tidiness and order, and due care of 
his clothes ; advice as to elegant composition, careful hand- 
writing, and accurate dating of his letters home ; advice as to a 
gentlemanlUce deportment and courtesy towards his superiors, in- 
feriors, and equals ; and,above all,.advice as to an extreme polite- 
ness and deference towards -worthy Mrs. Lawson and every 
member of her excellent family, — ^such, at all events, are a few, a 
very few, of the subjects afterwards so strongly insisted upon in 
the letters of the vigilant elder brother to Richard in Glasgow. 
Only on one matter, and that a most important one, had James 
Kennoway no misgivings: well he knew that the home circle 
which his brother was to have the privilege of entering was 
in every respect unexceptionable, for with good Mrs. Lawson, 
in the Grammar School Wynd, he himself had boarded during 
several years of his coll^;e course ; her sons, Mr. William and 
Mr. Frank, were amongst his most valued friends ; whilst for Miss 
Peggy, his senior by a few years, Mr. James had a very warm 
regard. 

At last the long-^expected morning dawned, and Richard, 
with feelings somewhat mingled, bade farewell to his father and 
sisters, and turned his back upon Balwysie. Down the brae by 
the familiar short-cut went Richaid and his three brothers, 
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casting, in the uncertain morning light, long shadows behind 
them on bleachiields white as snow, with hanks of linen lying on 
the dewy grass; up the brae on the other side they climbed 
rather silently, and entered the quiet streets of Lendrum, sleepiest 
of villages, with its ancient green, and the Trysting Trees, and 
the Duke's great park beyond. 

At the west end of the village, George and David took leave 
of their brother in the kindly, undemonstrative fashion of the 
north ; but James walked on for some miles with the traveller, 
pouring, as he went, into the ears of the lad he loved counsels 
more serious than any yet urged upon him — counsels none the 
less sincere that they were expressed, as in his letters, in the 
formal phraseology of the day. Ob, that Richard would consider 
betimes his latter end, and strive to make his calling and elec- 
ticHi sure. How little a thing would even a long Ufe appear when 
death drew nigh, as death so surely would. What would matter 
then mere earthly fame and scholarship and learning, when weighed 
in the balance with those spiritual gifts only to be attained unto 
by a constant waiting on a Throne of Grace, from which the 
Supreme Being turned none empty away? Let Richard take 
heed to his path, for never in the world's history had it been 
necessuy for a yoimg man banning life to walk more warily. 
The times were very evil ; and there was spread abroad a spirit 
of levity and of the love of pleasure so great that few now read 
for instruction, but only for amusement. In earlier days, men 
might be no Christians, but they were, at least, zealous Deists, 
and believers in a future state of existence ; now, sad to say, 
such distinctions no longer subsisted, and absolute, dogmatic 
atheism was the prevailing tone of cultured society. Glasgow 
might not be so permeated with infidelity as Edinburgh, but 
even in Glasgow, Richard would find that those who had the 
interests of religion at heart were branded as the Stupid Party, 
and were considered far beneath the notice a[ the men of superior 
ability, whose genius had raised them above old-fashioned super- 
stition. Religion was a cause that most intellectual men had 
given up long ago. Oh, let Richard be warned I Let Richard 
pray! 

Thus solemnly spoke the earnest young man, who had been 
brought up among the Moderates, before he parted from his 
brother. Then he lingered long on the brae-head, and watched 
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the boy, whose form was beautiful and graceful as the form of 
a young Greek god, walking away from home and kindred so 
lightly that he seemed almost to tread on air — watched him with 
unspoken prayer, till at last a bend of the road hid him from 
sight. 

The boy of fifteen was footsore and weary when, towards the 
evening of his second day's journey, he entered, in the autumn 
twilight, the beautiful city of Glasgow, and saw for the first time 
the old cathedral standing out sharp and clear against a back- 
ground of fir-clad hill, and recognised from his brother's descrip- 
tion the college buildings. How glorious and worthy of all 
reverence in the eyes of the country-bred lad was that stately 
pile ; how noble the surrounding houses of the professors, from 
whose windows, even as he halted the better to admire, twinkling 
lights began to shine through the scanty foliage of the garden 
trees. Richard gazed ; then walked slowly on ; then again stood 
still ; bewildered by the noise and bustle of the city, amazed by 
the grandeur of the shops, and by the multitudes who thronged 
the streets, and endeavouring, in the gathering darkness, to dis- 
cern, beyond the cluster of scholastic buildings, the fine houses 
and wooded grounds of the wealthy citizens. The wearied boy 
from the heart of Fife, whose highest ideal of the stir of town life 
was derived from an occasional view of Cupar-Fife on a market- 
day, could have wandered and gazed for hours ; never had he 
even dreamed of a sight so splendid as this city of Glasgow, 
with its contrast of bustling streets and old cathedral and 
famous University. 

But night was drawing on apace ; the stars were coming out 
one by one; and fine ladies, muffled up, preceded by their 
servant lasses with lanterns low-carried, were beginning to pick 
their way across the ill-paved streets, on their way to spend a 
cheerful evening with their neighbours. The clock in the 
cathedral steeple slowly chimed the hour, and the pleasant 
sound was echoed back on the still frosty air by lively and pro- 
longed peals from many another church and tower, for never 
was there such a city as old Glasgow for the ringing of bells. 
Richard must cease gazing, and hasten to find out the Grammar 
School Wynd, for which some years ago a grandson of his, in 
his ignorance, vainly hunted in a new Glasgow that has entirely 
forgotten the dull, grass-grown, old place, and almost forgotten 
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the Old College, relentlessly demolished to make room for the 
buildings of a new railway station. 

In the High Street, exactly opposite the college, according 
to the minute description of Brother James, would be found a 
narrow pend for foot-passengers, easily missed by a stranger 
were it not that a large bust of Cicero distinguished the entry. 
A beginning so highly classical promised well, and, with a 
feeling of pleasurable excitement, Richard groped his way 
through the narrow passage, at this hour almost pitch dark, 
and emerged on the scene henceforward for him so homelike 
and delightful — the old Grammar School Wynd, a quiet, 
academic spot, the home of sundry douce merchants and 
manufacturers of the city ; but for the most part taken up by 
the Grammar School, and by another venerable old building 
with crow-stepped gables and a fine arched doorway, having 
on each side great stone seats, whereon, in long-past years, 
Dominican Friars had sat sunning themselves, and talking the 
gossip of the Glasgow of their day. 

In this sequestered lane, at an hour so late silent but for the 
mufBed hum of the High Street, Richard, after some little 
trouble, recognised the abode of Mrs. Lawson by certain 
signs given by his brother— opposite the Dominican Convent, 
it might be, or the next house to the west from James Crichton 
the hammerman, or two doors to the east of Mr. John Duncan 
the merchant. At all events, the house was found, whose 
friendly inhabitants, it seemed, were all on the outlook, for 
before the boy's timid hand could lay hold of the knocker, the 
door was thrown wide open by bare-footed Mally, in pink short- 
gown and striped petticoat, bobbing and smiling at the sight 
of Mr. James's brother ; whilst behind her there appeared the 
kindly face of old Mrs. Lawson in her soo-backed mutch bound 
by a broad black ribbon, surrounded by her family — Miss 
Peggy in ringlets, and Mr. Frank and Mr. William, all with 
cordial hands outstretched, all talking, exclaiming, and question- 
ing at once. Upstairs, in his comfortable bedroom, Richard 
discovered his kist, — fetched a day or two before, by Mally 
and a neighbour lass, from Findla/s in the Trongate, the 
hawff of Robert Macfarlane, the Dundee carrier, — ^and in an 
incredibly short space of time the traveller found himself, 
washed, and arrayed in fresh raiment, seated, tired and 
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rather shy, but supreaiely happy and ravenously hungry, 
partaking of a bountiful supper with the friendly Lawson 
family, and feeling himself already, a day before the time, 
in yery truth a Student of Philosophy of the great College of 
Glasgow. 



CHAPTER III 
A BUNDLE OF OLD LETTERS, 1 789-1 79S 

OF the letters exchanged between Balwysie and Glasgow in 
those stirring years of the world's history, a goodly 
number still survive — ^those of the elder brother only. 

Precious indeed, in the eyes of both sender and receiver, 
were those old sheets of foolscap, so neatly covered by the 
precise, almost ladylike, handwriting of Mr. James Kennoway, 
who, although he was the most unpretending and unassuming of 
men, had no false modesty about those letters — ^he knew that 
they were valuable, and regularly numbered and dated each 
one of them on the outside before he despatched it to the west 
by the Dundee carrier; whilst even Richard, the most in- 
corrigibly careless of boys, was so far overawed by the spirit of 
the age that he as regularly recorded the time of arrival in 
Glasgow of each epistle handed to him by Mally of the 
Grammar School Wynd, along with the latest consignment of 
books, or butter, or new shhts, just fetched by her from Findlay 
in the Trongate. 

Between those old correspondents and the letter-carrying 
arrangements of their country there existed a very deadly feud, 
and the last thought of any man or woman, quill in hand at a 
desk, was that of entrusting the sheets on which such pains 
were bestowed to the care of the national post-office; for 
valuable as their outpourings undoubtedly were, the writer was 
sadly aware that the persons to whom they were addressed 
would, in view of the absurd charge on delivery, look upon the 
arrival of what they called "a post-letter" as a species of 
calamity — ** the sore expense of a post-letter " is a dolorous wail 
culled from one of the yellow pages so long and so carefully 
preserved. The complete letter-writer of old was indeed a sort 
of smuggler, and even as the fine pompous periods came slowly 
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into being, the mind of the correspondent was distracted by the 
thought of how best to find an opportunity. Happy they who 
numbered a Peer or a Member of Parliament amongst their 
friends, for in that case a frank might be obtained, and with the 
signature of the great man on the outside the letter might travel 
free. All, however, were not blessed with acquaintances so 
illustrious, and in the total dearth of titled persons and 1^^- 
lators in the immediate neighbourhood of Balwysie, and even of 
travellers between Fife and Glasgow, the thoughts of Mr. James 
Kennoway, when he sat in the Oak Parlour writing to Richard, 
naturally turned towards worthy Robert Macfarlane, the Dundee 
carrier, who, as completely regardless of the unlawful nature 
of the transaction, and of the incurred penalty of five pounds, 
as his tempter, the divinity student, cheerfully forwarded, 
along with sundry baskets and parcels, all but one or two of 
the ancient documents from which this part of my story is 
drawn. 

It is difficult to imagine by what accident the letters ot 
Richard to his brother have not been preserved, for the arrival 
in Balwysie, sometimes weeks after they were written, of those 
careless communications of the young student of philosophy, 
was an event of such importance that it threw into the 
background for a time even the awful topics of the day. The 
question of the inviolability of King Louis of France, the last 
wild declamation of Rab Speary, as they called him in Fife, 
the agitation of the public mind in Paris, declared by newspaper 
correspondents to be "violent this day beyond description," 
the alarming rumours of armies marching and counter-marching, 
of magazines being formed, and of treaties made to counteract 
the Revolution — such subjects were in the mouth of every man 
and woman in the remotest villages and farmhouses in the 
county ; and yet, when at last James Kennoway found time to 
drive to the inn frequented by the carrier, and returned to 
Balwysie with a communication that had been lying there for 
the last fortnight, everything else was forgotten for the moment. 
Here was a letter from Richard in Glasgow — a letter regarding 
which expectations had been elaborately formed for weeks 
beforehand, expectations sure to be disappointed by the boy, 
no matter what pains he might have taken. 

Cruel indeed must have been the sufferings of poor Richard 
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in those years of the seventeen-hundred-and-nineties, when the 
day came round that it was his painful duty to write home. 
The youth of our time is not expected to model his epistolary 
style on that of Addison in the Spectator^ nor do his fond 
parents cherish the hope that their son will ever figure in the 
world as an elegant letter-writer. If his communications from 
a distant University town should prove interesting, the friends 
at home are gratified ; if, as is sometimes the case, they are 
entirely the reverse — after all, what does it matter ? The dear 
boy is well, is studying hard, and writes in excellent spirits ; 
what more could heart desire? Far otherwise was it in the 
distant days I write of, and for many a long year after- 
wards, until, indeed, the penny post put a happy end to 
the laboured outpourings of our grandfathers and grand- 
mothers. 

The answering in suitable style Brother James's numbered 
epistles must have sorely plagued young Richard, fully occupied 
in those years with alternate teaching and study, not to speak 
of the frequent tea-drinkings in Mrs. Lawson's most hospitable 
abode, and the occasional irresistible temptation to throw books 
aside for a stroll on Glasgow Green. It was difficult, indeed, for 
a youthful student of philosophy, when in a pause of so busy a 
life he dipped pen in ink, to know exactly how Addison or 
Dick Steele would have expressed himself on the subject of the 
last lecture on Natural Philosophy, or in what light those great 
men would have viewed the opening of the Calton Chapel. It 
is, however, easy for us now to make excuses for Richard, for 
sympathy and mercy after the lapse of more than a century are 
the cheapest of virtues, but in the days when those most un- 
satisfactory letters were written, the relatives who perused them 
and discussed them of an evening in the ingle-neuk would have 
considered themselves unworthy of their high calling had they 
for a moment given way to leniency. Each letter from Glasgow 
was read and re-read by the father and elder brother in a spirit 
of tfa^ severest criticism ; the matter, the style, the spelling, the 
penmanship were relentlessly discussed ; whilst any little chance 
slip was treasured up with care, and ironically commented upon 
in Mr. James's next communication. '' Have you b^^un a new 
era,** he inquires, '' from which you date your Letters ? I have 
yours of the 17th of May, 192," Or, again — " Do you 
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date your Letters twenty-two days before you write them? 
Except you do so, I don't know how you could write an answer 
to my Letter of the 28th on the 6th of May. I think you have 
the honour to be the only man I know who studies obscurity. 
I cannot so much as guess at your reason, for certainly you 
must have one. Such extraordinary conduct must have an 
extraordinary reason to support it." " Whilst we read the first 
page of your last Letter, you raised our expectation of a very 
large Epistle, but you seemed to have gotten very soon to the 
end of your matter. Never promise much in your introduction, 
unless you seriously mean to perform." 

The unlucky student of philosophy's defects as a corre- 
spondent were truly endless, and he was actually so careless and 
forgetful that, when he sat down to write home, he often did not 
even mention Glasgow news so exciting that rumours of it had 
already reached Balwysie, where for days they had been specu- 
lating as to what additional details would be contained in 
Richard's next letter. On such occasions, we find even Mr. 
James giving way to a not unnatural irritation — ** Your silence 
about the Calton Chapel," he observes, " disappointed us greatly. 
We expect that you will mention it in your next immediately 
on receipt of this." A rebuke this sufficiently severe from one 
so gentle, but far more cutting is the sarcasm conveyed in the 
elder brother's postscript of the 29th of May, 1791 — " N.B.^^ne 
of the Professors' Houses in the New Court, College of Glasgow, 
was lately robbed." 

At times there was a rare word of praise, followed, however, 
by further animadversions — ^''My Father thinks, and I also 
think, your last Letter better than some of your former ones. 
My Father thinks you skip about from one point to another 
after the manner of a Deer that has lately paid us a Visit. For 
my own part, I don't dislike such a manner of writing, but you 
must remember that mankind are guided by very different 
tastes. My Father, for instance, likes Natural History hints or 
an account of a sermon. ... In order to improve your com- 
position, I think you should read some of the Spectator, After 
reading a Number, shut the Book, and write over the Number 
as near as you can remember to the original. This is a rule 
given by Dr. Blair. I beg you to read much of the Spectator. 
In the first volume, there are a good many Essays on the 
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Theatre which you will perhaps not like — these you may pass 



over" 



From a careful perusal of the old correspondence, I infer 
that, as a rule, Richard, a modest youth with but little self- 
reliance, accepted these continual criticisms in a becoming 
spirit of meekness; it is proverbial, however, that even the 
worm will turn, and on one occasion it is plain that the student 
had openly rebelled against a certain course of severely classical 
reading prescribed by his elder brother. The foolish lad had 
even gone so far, we can see, as to make some unwise and 
sweeping remarks to the effect that the ancient authors so 
greatly admired by Mr. James were in reality inferior to the 
best writers of their own day — an irritable and improper 
utterance of Richard, to which his brother replies in a strain of 
grave expostulation — ** I believe both the Ancients and Modems 
were Reasonable Beings. Does anyone maintain the contrary ? 
If in an)rthing the Moderns excell the Ancients, their excellence 
is to be attributed to the progress of Society and to accidental 
discxyveries. We no doubt excel them in the Art of Navigation, 
to give one instance, and in some branches of Philosophy. . . . 
You ought to read some Natural Philosophy in Latin to furnish 
you willi a sett of phrases for your exercises in Latin. It is 
sorely necessary for you to write Latin versions. Supposing 
you were to get the charge of some boys at Edinburgh High 
School or College, where a number of phrases are made, you 
would find it very disagreeable unless you accustom yourself to 
it at present. I am well pleased with the Books you are reading. 
M^ht it not be useful to make some remarks of your own at 
the bottom of the page? Read with care a certain part of 
Virgil with the translation, and then without it. Lay aside the 
Book, and then try which of the two passages you can read the 
best I hope you do not neglect your Greek. The writings 
of Xenophon are allowed to come nearest to the Greek of the 
New Testament of all the Ancient Authors. You will also 
perceive the advantage of Logic. It appears to me designed to 
strengthen those Powers of Mind which are employed in search- 
ing for knowledge. You are making yourself acquainted, as it 
were, widi the Tools you are afterwards to employ in investiga- 
ticm of the Truth. ... To return to the Ancient Authors of 
whom you think so meanly— it never was my intention to 
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compel you, or any other man, to read any Book against his 
will. As I love liberty, I wish every man to enjoy it Any 
well-composed Book will do for the purpose I mentioned, such 
as Robertson's History or Blair's Lectures. Do not read a page 
of any Book if you do not like it. I put forced reading and 
forced prayers in the same Class. I am inclined to think that 
a man's own taste will guide him to the Books he ought to 
read." 

Such a letter as this was well fitted to bring the well-meaning 
younger brother to his senses ; and henceforth in fancy we be- 
hold him in his own room in the Grammar School Wynd poring 
over Virgil, with and without the translation, and diligently 
studying Natural Philosophy with a view to furnishing himself 
with " a sett of phrases." The worst of it was, that a few days 
after they were written, Richard could never read his own notes, 
any more than old Mr. Kennoway could make head or tail of 
his son's careless scrawls: numerous and severe were the 
messages transmitted by Mr. James concerning this discredit- 
able state of things ; nor was the irritated father at all mollified 
by correct accounts, regularly sent home, of divers sums of money 
at intervals forwarded to Glasgow. On this latter point, indeed, 
Mr. Kennoway seems to have been considered, even by his 
particular eldest son, as somewhat unreasonable. '' My Father," 
he writes, *' complains not a little about your money. I told 
him before it was sent that you would require some shillings 
more. I also mentioned that the making and mending of your 
Clothes would cost you something. He insists that you must 
keep an accurate account of everything you pay out. I think 
that you ought to do this for your own and his satisfaction. At 
all events, he wishes you to draw out 3^ur account at once and 
to send it east. It will be very easy for you to do this when 
you are boarded." 

These continued complaints of his father, and the conviction 
of his own incompetence, at last led Richard to take a step un- 
heard of perhaps in the history of a student of philosophy who 
was also a private tutor in a gentleman's family. Bashfully the 
lad explained the disagreeable situation to one of the numerous 
friends who were in the habit of dropping in to spend a pleasant 
evening with the Lawsons, a certain Mr. Pitcaim, the much 
respected head of a school in Glasgow, to whom he made the 
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humble proposal that in his spare hours he might be received as 
a pupil. The teacher naturally smiled upon this plan, and in 
Balwysie, by a family tormented with the difficulty of decipher- 
ing Richard's hieroglyphics,' it met with the highest approval. 
"Your notion," writes Mr. James, "of attending writing and 
counting classes is an excellent one, and since Mr. Pitcairn finds 
it convenient to take you under his care, I know of none who 
will be more attentive to you. Perhaps he might allow you to 
sit in his own room, if you disliked sitting in his school. Along 
with this, I have written to Mr. Pitcairn on the subject My 
Letter to him you may read, and if you think proper, deliver to 
him." 

Henceforward, for a considerable time, Richard Kennoway 
passed alternately from the high estate of tutor to the lowly 
position of scholar, encouraged in this humble and sensible line 
of conduct by continual exhortations in the letters from home. 
** I am delighted," says James, " that you still attend Mr. Pitcairn 
for vnriting. If you can possibly get time, you should continue 
with him. Pay great attention to your writing, I entreat you. 
What though your Letters should be short, if they are well 
written and expressed. You will be sensible of the necessity of 
writing well, spelling well, and composing elegantly in your 
Exercises for Mr. Jardine. I believe that when an Exercise is 
given in for a prize, whenever a bad spelled word occurs, it is 
rejected." 

Thus encouraged and exhorted, poor Richard toiled con- 
scientiously, quill in hand, in the schoolroom of Mr. Pitcairn, 
but in spite of the care and attention of his teacher, his hand- 
writing did not improve so much as his friends could have 
desired ; yet in course of time it became so far l^ble that his 
pupils, the Stephenson boys, after a certain amount of guessing, 
were generally able to make out the meaning of their young tutor's 
corrections. 

Is it necessary to say that in those Stephenson boys James 
Kennoway took the deepest interest? If the feeling of the 
conscientious young man towards Richard was that of a father, 
his feeling towards the youths committed to the charge of a 
preceptor so lively and inexperienced may almost be said to 
have been that of a grandfather. " I do hope you will take care 
of your scholars," he writes. "Don't tdl them everything. 
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but make them see to their words. I think it needless to 
exhort you to diligence in this matter, for your own interest 
will incite you to this. Above all, in teaching them 
you must always remember that learning without religion 
makes an imperfect character. Make my Compliments 
to Mrs. Lawson, to Miss Peggy and to Mr. William and 
Mr. Frank." 

It is, I fear, highly improbable that the above courteous 
salutation was ever delivered to the housdiold in question, for 
those old letters are full to overflowing of complaints of Richard's 
incorrigible carelessness ; and even now, alter so long a lapse of 
time, it is impossible to read certain passages without a 
sympathetic feeling of annoyance, mingled with surprise at the 
mildness of the rebuke administered. To give a single instance, 
in the end of the year 1791, when the thoughts of James 
Kennoway were solemnly fixed upon his approaching appearance 
before the Presbytery, with a view to being licensed as a preacher 
of the gospel, it occurred to the family in Balwysie that a 
quantity of their own butter might be an acceptable handsel for 
their good friend Mrs. Lawson. With the greatest care, Janet 
and Cecily manufactured the much-talked-of gift ;* with ceremony 
the keg was hoisted by the assembled Kennoways into the gig 
at the farmhouse door, and was conveyed by Mr. James — and a 
long dreary drive it was in the heart of winter — ^to the inn on 
the Cupar road It seems almost incredible, but it is nevertheless 
a fact, that the letter accompanying that keg of butter was in 
due time acknowledged by Richard without even a reference to 
the handsel. This certainly seems to have been an occasion for 
some justifiably strong language, yet we merely find the gentle 
elder brother writing as follows : — " On the 26th, yours of the 
19th was received. We hope the Butter arrived safely by the 
Carrier, and would have been obliged to you to have mentioned 
how it pleased Mrs. Lawson. ... I am to attend the Presbytery 
next week on Wednesday, and hope then to be licensed. Now 
that I am about to be called to preach the Gospel, I hope you 
will join me in praying to Almighty God that He would enable 
me for Christ's sake to discharge the duties of that important 
office. I am still deeply impressed with the difficulty of preach- 
ing, and earnestly look for Divine assistance. Without it, I am 
altogether insufficient It should be our constant habit to look 
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unto God, that He would assist us in all our undertakings. I 
hope this is your daily practice, and earnestly hope that you 
may fed the power of Godliness inciting you to every good 
work. Offer my kind Compliments to Mrs. Lawson, and I 
hope she will remember me in her Supplications at a Throne of 



99 



Our sympathies on this occasion are entirely with Balwysie. 
The careless boy in this case, and in many others, was greatly 
to be blamed ; once, however, and only once, in the perusal of 
the old letters, we find ourselves heartily on the side of the 
student. Richard in Glasgow, it appears, was dressed, and very 
caiefully dressed, by James in Fife, and as a rule he seems to 
have felt no great desire for independence in this respect ; his, 
indeed, was an irresolute and self-distrustful nature that invited 
suggestion and advice. Constant are Mr. James's references to 
this important matter — " I did not think you would have been 
wanting stockings. Let me know if you do want them." . . . 
** If your money is not all laid out, you may buy a pair of shoes. 
Take Mr. Lawson's and Mr. Johnstone's advice about them." . . . 
''Tell me how many shirts you have. I should thank Miss 
Peggy to let me know how many she made for you last summer." 
Sudi details of underclothing Richard was content to leave to 
Brother James and Miss Peggy, nor does he ever, except on a 
single occasion, appear to have concerned himself at all about 
outer garments more observed. Fresh from a saunter on 
Glasgow Green, however, where the fashionable young men of 
tlie day, attired in elegant costumefs of the new materials, 
nankeen and thickset, were to be observed strolling about, and 
making themselves agreeable to the ladies in muslin gowns, the 
student of philosophy, with unphilosophic haste and eagerness, 
had written home informing his family that he intended to 
order for himself a similar suit. For once I feel that kind 
Mr. James was positively crud, and can imagine with little 
difficulty the indignation with which a very peppery youth, 
some weeks later, tore open a huge parcel just brought in 
from Findlay's, and vehemently tossed aside a letter whose 
opening sentences were well calculated to arouse fresh fury — 
"Dear Brother," it began, **I do not consider Nankeen or 
Thicksett the most profitable wear, therefore I have desired 
corduroy to be sent You will receive with this the backs 
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and lining of an old waistcoat, which I hope will suit your 



new one/' 



In the old letters, however, we do not always find Mr. James 
Kennoway educating, advising, reproving, and clothing Richard ; 
he desired, on the contrary, to give pleasure, and was most 
attentive in communicating any little piece of news concerning 
neighbours or kindred in the east country; and, above all, he was 
particularly conscientious in chronicling the calamities or sick- 
nesses by which any of them might be overtaken — " 1 am sorry 
to inform you that John Walker had a very severe cramp last 
night. Mr. Swan told me this, and that he had it very severely 
some time ago. Alexander Hay got his leg broken Tuesday 
was a week. He was coming up from the coast, and leaping 
from his Cart, he fell, and the wheel went over his leg ; it is very 
severely broken. My Father has been up seeing my Uncle 
James Seaton at Havilhead. My Uncle's memory is very much 
impaired, and he cannot walk. On Monday last, I also called 
there, and found my Uncle very ill. I afterwards lay all night 
at Melville House. ... I have been calling at Seatongrange. 
My Uncle there has just bought part of the Arras estate, the 
price of which is about ;^24,ooo. He has advertised his other 
lands for sale. His sisters are both ill, and Cecily was seeing 
them yesterday." 

Other news of more general interest the elder brother was 
careful to communicate— ^ news that nowadays a young man 
would read for himself in the daily newspaper, but which in the 
end of the seventeen-hundreds was not likely to find its way 
speedily so far afield — ** Mr. Adam, Rector of the High School, 
has published a Book on Roman Antiquities. . . . The Trustees 
for building Edinburgh Collie have sent subscription papers to 
the different Presbyteries. The Presbytery at Kirkcaldy have 
got theirs. . . . Sir John Sinclair's Book contains many useful 
things about the extent, situation, Population, Cultivation of the 
country, and about the manners of the people, the commerce. 
Management of the Poor Funds, and the means of improving 
the country." 

Homely, ordinary, unpretending, are the letters of the little 
bundle, so long and so carefully preserved — ^letters never rising 
above their own everyday level, save in a few passages written 
with so deep a sadness, by one exquisitely susceptible to the 
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tender emotion of compassion, that even now the simple words 
move the heart with a sense of the world's unceasing tragedy 
and disaster — ^"'Old John Mitchell is dead. He had been 
digging potatoes all day last week, and had got very wet He 
went home to a House without a fire, where he lived alori&,.eat a 
cold supper, and all night long could not get warm in Bed. 
Next morning, he dragged himself to a Neighbour's cottage, 
was attended to, and carried home. He died that afternoon." 
... "On Monday, the 21st (November, 1 791), about nine in the 
morning, our cousin Euphemia Russel died at Kincraigieden. 
She was very sensible to the last, and being sore spent, died 
without a struggle. My Father, Uncle James, and I were at the 
Funeral on Thursday last. She was buried in Kilconquhar 
Churchyard. I am sorry for George, who is a very young, and 
a very sorrowful Widower." 

Other touches there are in the old letters full of the pathos 
of forgotten things, words that linger in the memory like the 
echoes of a melancholy old song — " The Wheat in the Bough- 
Knowes is sown." ..." We have had Frost, and now to-night, as 
I write, the Snow is falling." ..." Who is this Mr, Kennedy of 
whom you write ? Is it the same I saw in Mrs. Lawson's house 
one summer afternoon when last I was in Glasgow ? " At the 
time that they were penned in Balwysie such sentences were 
prosaic enough — it is the passing away of the years, and the 
passing away of all things, that lends to them now a note of 
sadness. That wheat on the Bough-Knowes, sown, ripened, and 
gathered in so long ago ; that forgotten winter night when a 
divinity student, with a comfortable sense of the snowflakes 
softly whitening the stackyard and the outer world, sat by the 
great fire in the ingle-neuk, writing to his brother ; that unknown, 
and now shadowy, Mr. Kennedy, all the world to himself, who, 
on a fine summer afternoon, in the days when the French 
Revolution was at its height, was found seated in Mrs. Lawson's 
parlour by a visitor from Fife ; that parlour itself, with all its 
treasured furniture, its mistress with the soo-backed mutch, 
Miss P^gy industriously stitching Richard's shirts, her brothers, 
Mr. William and Mr. Frank, bare-footed Mally in her afternoon 
short-gown, bursting in with the urn and a trayful of teacups 
innocent of handles; the substantial house, so often filled in 
those years with an animated, horror-stricken company, eagerly 
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discussing the last fearful news, arrived only half an hour 
before by the mail-coach from London; the very Grammar 
School Wynd, grass-grown and tranquil; the pend through 
to the bustling High Street; Cicero's bust — ^where are they 
all now ? 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE MYSTERY OF AN OLD WEDDING-RING 

THERE are certain persons whose insipid features have 
been so faintly delineated on the moving panorama of 
the generations, that long since their images have faded from 
the canvas as completely as if they had never been painted 
there at all. In course of time the question even comes to 
be discussed in family conclave whether such unmemorable 
nonentities ever existed, and half-hearted debates are held as 
to whether such a grandfather or great-grandfather left two— - 
or was it three? — ^sons or daughters. An appeal to some more 
ancient authority establishes the fact — ^for the moment causing 
a passing surprise — that there did once walk this green earth a 
certain John or Jane, whose portrait, in high-collared blue coat 
or short-waisted white frock, in former days adorned some attic 
wall, until, the frame being appropriated to the adornment of 
a more modem work of art, the original painting, somehow or 
other, disappeared. 

On the other hand, men and women have existed in the 
past, who in their day were so forcible and full of eager life, so 
quaint and original in their sayings and doings, that they have 
attained to a sort of family immortality. They have refused^ 
so to speak, to be forgotten, and have lived on by sheer 
strength of will amongst the people of their own blood, who 
still find themselves at times quoting, with a smile, as they 
m^ht some proverb familiar to all the world, racy speeches 
uttered by the departed worthies perhaps a hundred years before. 

Of these last was May Steuart, bom in Brigend by the 
Allan Water in the year 1764, better known even now by her 
time-honoured title of Aunty May-— of which name the vowel 
sound was pronounced in the old Scottish fashion to rhyme 
with that of the word light, 
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Not for any loveliness of form or face is Aanty May remem- 
bered» for she was decidedly plain, being swarthy of skin and 
low of statnre. A fair face alone will not keep the memory 
green, unless, indeed, it has been immortalised by Gainsborough 
or Sir Joshna: May Steuarfs twin-sister Mary, I have been 
told, was considered a beauty, and yet she is now only faintly 
remembered, within the walls that once knew her so well, as the 
shade of a tall, elegant old woman, constantly engaged in the 
patient knitting of long black stockings. Mary Steuart, once 
so greatly admired in the Carse of Stirling, is now well-nigh 
forgotten in those green fields; whilst May, that dark and 
dumpy maiden, has still a niche in many a household, and is 
remembered — ^not as a shade, by any means — but as a very real 
and original human being, worthy to live on in family history. 
As I have been told, in the very rooms where her eager and 
strenuous early years were spent — ** Aunty May was not of the 
kind to be forgotten. She was a ^'ood woman — a good woman, 
emphatic and true,''with a quick wit and temper, but with a 
nature full of warmth and kindness." 

Brigend, the home of May Steuart, had been the home of 
many generations of her people — strong and forceful men and 
women, who had loved with a great love the old whitewashed 
house, with its thatched roof and climbing apple-trees, nestling 
almost under the shadow of the steep bridge beneath which the 
Allan breaks into a low waterfall and makes continual music. 
Towards the end of the eighteenth century, the old house by 
the river was inhabited by two branches of the same family. In 
the west half, next to the bridge, there lived, with his wife 
Katherine Ogilvy, and his two daughters, the millwright of the 
hamlet of Bridge of Allan, whose name in reality was James 
Steuart, although many had lived for years in the Carse without 
hearing him called by any other title than that of the Auld 
Paip— or, it might be, the Paip of Rome. A keen, clever, 
prosperous man was the Auld Paip, with a will of iron, and a 
manner resentfully felt by the inhabitants of that countryside to 
be insufferably overbearing and arrogant. In the eastern half 
of Brigend, the millwright's second son, Robert, his partner in 
business, had taken up his abode with his young wife, Janet 
Stevenson, a member of one of the stationary families of the 
Carse of Stirling — ^stationary indeed, for when Janet married 
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Robert Steuart» her people had been for more than two hundred 
years tenants on the same farm; and there, I believe, their 
descendants are still to be found. When, in the course of a long 
conversation to the sound of the Allan regarding the former 
inhabitants of the old house, this interesting fact was communi- 
cated, it was felt by the listener that a special halo of romance 
must have surrounded those steadfast tenants, and inquiry was 
eagerly made as to what manner of men and women the 
stationary Stevensons had been — **Du/i, decent fungi 1" was 
the emphatic reply, startling in its unexpectedness, as were 
many of the utterances of Aunty May's grandniece. 

Besides Robert, dwelling under the same roof with themselves, 
James Steuart and Katherine Ogilvy had another son named 
John, whose concerns in the early days of the year 1784 most 
painfully occupied their thoughts. The father and mother were 
haunted as they went about their daily work by the vision of 
their elder lad — ^for the parents still called their grown-up sons 
by their old title — sitting gloomily by his lonely fireside, com- 
pelled to idleness by the snow then lying deeper than for many 
a long year, and listening to the wild storms of wind sweeping 
across the leafless Carse. His was a sad story : the little, red- 
tiled farmhouse in which, after seven years of waiting and 
working, married life had begun with such promise of happiness, 
was already desolate, and the young wife with her little son 
were lying in the family burying-place of the Steuarts and the 
Ogflvys by the west wall in Logie churchyard. At times, but 
rarely, for the roads were all but impassable that winter, the 
tall, stalwart figure of the lad John, wrapped in his long tartan 
cloak, was seen coming up the Comtoune loaning, and the 
mother's heart ached as she noted the new expression of 
sadness and hardness that settled on her son's handsome face 
when he sat discussing in the family circle the future of little 
Kate. It was hard, they all agreed, for the twin-sisters to 
separate, but the thing must be done; Katherine could not 
longer be left to the charge of servants, and the only question 
was to which of her young aunts should the care of the child be 
confided. To May, John said, with decision; Mary's gentle 
wa3rs might be all very well with the old people in Brigend, 
but Kate, as they all knew, required a firmer hand, and it was 
May who must consent to become the mistress of Comtoune. 
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So it was arranged ; and thus it came about that, shortly after 
the death of her sister-in-law Jean Davidson, May Steuart 
moved over to the farmhouse, there to assume the reins of 
authority with all the uncompromising energy and vigour 
proper to her character. 

The keeping into which little Katherine was thus early 
committed was certainly sufficiently strict, and although the 
memory of her mother had already faded from her mind, the 
child must have missed, all unconsciously, the warm atmosphere 
of brightness, tenderness, and patience that once she had known. 
Brightness, tenderness, and patience, it was not in Aunty May's 
power to bestow, but other valuable qualities, such as firmness, 
conscientiousness, zeal, and a strong belief in the efficacy of 
prayer and the tawse, she brought to bear upon the training 
of her little niece. And yet, all the time, under an appearance of 
hardness and severity, although Kate did not know it, in the 
heart of the young aunt there was hidden away much genuine 
love, and not a little pride in the extreme cleverness of the child, 
concealed with all care, after the fashion of her time and nation. 

The task Aunty May had taken upon herself, she found by 
no means easy, for of all the long line of the Paips of Rome, 
none had possessed a quicker intelligence or a more indomitable 
self-will than the little, pale-faced creature, who already could 
look so like her father when, firmly closing her lips, she returned 
one of her aunt's most intimidating glares with the resolute 
gaze of her " blue, blue eyes." Struggles for supremacy were 
of frequent occurrence in Comtoune, yet never during all the 
nine years of her guardianship did Aunty May for a moment 
depart from her high ideal ; Katherine had to learn that resistance 
was in vain, and that she must yield implicit obedience — ^not 
without suffering, for the imperious and self-willed child was of 
a nervous and high-strung temperament, and all her life long 
she shrank *from the stormy scenes so frequently the result of 
her own love of dominion. Life did not always go smoothly 
under the red-tiled roof, yet the influence of Aunty May was 
good, and the moral atmosphere that surrounded Katherine in 
her earliest years was of the very highest The little girl learned 
— and indeed her nature lent itself quickly to the lesson — to 
hate a lie, to scorn a mean action, to fear God, and to remember 
that she was a Steuart — ^spelled with an eu. 
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On this last point Aunty May took high ground, and even 
as Grandmother Seaton in Balwysie guided the young Kennoways 
in the thorny path of gentility and decorum, so did she train 
little Kate, regardless as all children are of such matters. For» 
although it was perhaps the last thing that a superficial observer 
might have expected in the homely little woman, the ruling 
passion of the millwright's daughter was pride of birth. Aunty 
May never for a moment forgot that in her veins, both on her 
father's and on her mother's side, ran some of the best blood in 
broad Scotland : a royal duke, the son of a king who used to 
hold his court in Stirling Castle, across the Carse from Corntoune, 
had introduced the French spelling of the family name — woe be 
to little Kate if she did not make it clear in sampler or copy- 
book that she too was a Steuart, spelled with an eu. 

This consciousness of high descent was by no means peculiar 
to Brigend and Corntoune, for the Carse portioners in general, 
the Lennoxes and Drummonds, the Ramsays and the Stirlings, 
the Edmonstones and the Ogilvys, the Napiers and the 
Forresters, the Buchanans and the Grahams, in the eyes of 
uninformed strangers mere homely rustics, or, at the most, 
prosperous men and women of the yeoman class, prided them- 
selves on being the descendants of the foremost families in the 
country, and carried themselves proudly at kirk and market. 
Outsiders might smile if they pleased, but there was something 
fine in the high pretensions of those old stationary families of 
the Carse'; and die very consciousness that they had a noble 
descent and old traditions to live up to, combined, it might be, 
with the subtle and far-reaching influence of blood, conferred on 
many of those portioners a native dignity of manner, and a real 
distinction of feeling, surprising at times to those who did not 
look below the surface of things. 

By her watchful guardian little Katherine Steuart was not 
only instructed in obedience, truthfulness, and perfect upright- 
ness, she was also trained in habits of the most scrupulous 
order. Aunty May was indeed a very notable housekeeper, 
and it has been recorded of her that deep in after years was 
her approval of a certain worthy minister of the Church of 
Scotland, who, when engaging with her in prayer, was in the 
habit of spreading a newspaper on the parlour carpet, af):er the 
manner of a Mohammedan with his praying-rug. A truly tidy 
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man indeed — and yet, one cannot but reflect that had the 
reverend gentleman not been the object of such ardent devotion, 
his unusual action might well have provoked from his short- 
tempered Dissenting friend an explosive inquiry as to whether 
her carpet was not well enough swept for any man on earth to 
kneel upon. Little Kate was, furthermore, most carefully trained 
in neat and dainty manners at table — ^for has it not also been 
chronicled that Aunty May extremely admired yet another of the 
parish ministers of Stirling, who when he used to partake at 
her hospitable board of a salmon trout, did so with such 
dexterity that, at the conclusion of the feast, the skeleton of the 
fish lay entire on his plate, with not a bone broken or displaced ? 
As for her father — ^the motherless child never knew the John 
Steuart who, on a bright spring morning, had once gone riding 
over the Sheriffmuir, to stop short suddenly at the Mill of 
Ogilvy because he had fallen in love at first sight with blyth 
Jean Davidson. That man was dead and buried; and the 
father whom Katherine knew and loved and feared, with all the 
strength of a passionate young heart, was a busy and hard man, 
with a clever and very biting tongue. In those early days she 
never even imagined that her father's heart was as full of love 
as her own, and that he lived and toiled for her sake — for her 
sake, and that he might forget the unbearable past. In his 
apparent coldness, John Steuart, like his sister May, acted for 
Katherine's good — it was not well that a child should know 
herself to be of great consequence in the house ; therefore there 
must be no demonstrations of pride or affection to puff her 
up with conceit. Kate was clever enough, in all conscience ; it 
might indeed be admitted, without partiality, that she was as 
intelligent and original as any child of her age could possibly be ; 
therefore she must be well snubbed and kept in her place, lest 
she should guess that older people were astonished at her youthful 
promise. So the father carefully hid the wealth of love for 
which his sensitive child was pining, and in order that she might 
be kept in ignorance of her own mental powers, too frequently, 
for her peace of mind, wounded her quick nature by his sarcastic 
criticism. Long years afterwards, Katherine, who clung passion- 
ately to the only parent she had ever known, would speak almost 
with a shudder of " my father's caustic speeches." 

It was in Brigend — ^the old house by the Allan Water — ^that 
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little Katherine spent the happiest hours of her life. There, in 
the three-cornered garden, high above the sounding Allan, freed 
from Aunty Masr's conscientious oversight, and smiled upon by 
her beautiful grandmother and sweet Aunty Mary, the little girl 
played happily by the hour with Uncle Robert's children; in 
winter sliding on the ice that formed on the pool, or on bright 
summer days paddling barefoot in the shallows of the clear- 
running river. It would be difficult to say in which half of the 
old house Katherine felt herself most at home — in the west half, 
with her grandmother and aunt, or in the east, with the little 
cousins and kind Aunty Jenny, who, although she had sprung 
from the dull stock of the Stevensons, was herself no fungus, 
but " a woman of great refinement of nature, who brought much 
sweetness into the home of her choleric husband." 

But time wore on, and the little girl had less and less time 

for play: daily she spent long, weary hours in the school of 

Andrew Gray, "teacher in Abbey," a hamlet nestling almost 

under the shadow of the ruins of Cambuskenneth, amongst 

ancient orchards founded by monks of old, and encircled by one 

of the silver Links of Forth. There, in that dull schoolhouse, 

little children, looking up by stealth from spelling-book or slate, 

might watch with curious eyes a sail rounding the tower of the 

Abbey, and forget their woes in the fancy that the vessel on the 

hidden river was dividing on her course, not water, but boughs 

of fruit-trees red and white with blossom, or hanging low with 

ripening apples and pears. It was in this schoolhouse of Abbey, 

with its dull daily routine and rare glorious possibilities, that 

" Kateran Steuart, aged 9," sewed her first sampler, and under 

the vigilant oversight of a certain N. G. — the daughter Nanny, 

it may be, of Andrew Gray — laboriously stitched on the finest 

of canvas, in red or green wool, the various initials of the 

numerous Steuarts and Ogilvys, Davidsons and Robertsons, 

who composed the immediate circle of her own near relations. 

Already the child gave promise of becoming an accomplished 

needlewoman, nor were the little fingers suffered by Aunty May 

to be idle at home, or greatly engaged in the frivolous dressing 

and undressing of wooden painted dolls. Many a bright summer 

day the unfortunate Kate, relentlessly called in from her play 

in the orchard, crawled unwillingly into the house, there to spend 

long sunny hours in the making of exquisite white shirts for her 
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father — a discipline resented at the time, but in after days in- 
flicted by the victim of Aunty May upon an indignant band of 
daughters, as a habit not only useful in itself, but also as a means 
of mortifying the flesh of pleasure-loving youth. 

How mistaken, how repressive, how unsympathetic such an 
upbringing sounds to us now ; and how readily do we, at this 
time of day, consign Aunty May, appropriately labelled as an 
austere, unlovable, unnatural, domestic dragon of the end of the 
eighteenth century, to the dusty top-shelf of some seldom-visited 
antiquarian museum. How mistaken, how unsympathetic are 
we in our turn. To the fashion of her day, as practised by the 
godliest and most conscientious parents in the land. May Steuart 
religiously, and with the very best intentions in the world, con- 
formed; but she herself, the living, eager, quick-witted girl of 
so long ago, is not for a moment to be confounded with the 
system that lay ready to her hand. 

To those who derive their knowledge of this ardent spirit 
from the blood-curdling stories of Katherine's children, — at times, 
in the absence of parents, confided to the charge of one whom 
it was a high privilege and delight to torment to the very verge 
of madness, — ^it comes as the strangest possible revelation that 
Aunty May in the days of her youth was considered by the 
young men of the Carse as decidedly attractive. Good looks 
she had none to boast of, but she had a ready and sarcastic wit, 
she was full of mockery and fun, and, above all, she was mistress 
of that gift of unexpected and amusing retort, which always 
renders a woman interesting in the eyes of a man. If it was 
impossible exactly to forecast in what manner the millwright's 
homely daughter might receive a possible lover, such risks at 
least lent an interest to courtship ; and even when the swain felt 
his welcome to be the reverse of encouraging, he could not but 
laugh, and ruefully admit that the maiden of his choice, however 
uncompromising, was in no small degree original and amusing. 
All those Steuarts too, unpleasant as they could be when they 
chose, could also, when the fancy took them, exercise a rar^ 
charm ; and in those early days when her spirits were high, and 
she gave the rein to her clever tongue, the young men of the 
countryside somehow forgot that May Steuart was plain, and 
even at times made offer of their hearts and hands. Of some of 
those wooers Aunty May, in long after years, would occasionally 
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speak with sardonic humour, mingled perhaps with a spice of 
gratified vanity^ and who but herself could have told more 
briefly and pithily the story of an unacceptable love-letter — ^** The 
fire was guid ," quoth Aunty May, " and I made it better I " 

On those old love-stories May Steuart, with a scornful laugh, 
would sometimes dwell ; not unwilling, perhaps, that the lads and 
lasses of another generation should learn that an ancient fossil 
had, in her day, caused the hearts of men to beat high with 
hopes and fears. But the name of her one true love, the name 
of the man whom she had almost married, and whom she loved 
as the people of her race knew how to love, she never once 
mentioned. Though time had healed the wound, as time heals 
all wounds, yet his shade, if not he himself, went with her through 
life, and the old woman in the soo-backed mutch, seated by the 
parlour fire in the Monks' Wynd in Castleton, would sometimes 
dream dreams, and awaken with a start when her widowed sister 
Mary, looking up from the long black stocking of the hour, 
would gently remark that surely the lass was long of bringing 
ben the fowre-'oors. 

In those pensive dreams of old age. May Steuart at times 
saw herself young and full of hope — ^not often, for the time 
was long past, and for years the sorrow had been over and 
gone. Love, the flower of life, had been taken from her, but 
life itself, in her experience, had been a great gift She saw 
herself young and full of hope, in company with her brother 
John and little Kate, making her way across the flat fields of 
the Caii'se towards the whitewashed Relief Church of Blairlogie, 
and the flicker of a smile would linger about her lips as in 
fancy she arrived at the well-remembered comer where William 
M'Inery, portioner of Comtoune, flower in buttonhole, awaited 
her coming. Scraps of their conversation she remembered still 
— the discussion of news once of transcendent interest in the 
Carse, now never thought of by Aunty May, except when by the 
fireside she recalled the vehemence with which John used to lay 
down the law on these matters, whilst William M'Inery assented 
with the ready humility of a diflident suitor, desirous above 
all things of ingratiating himself with the relations of his love. 
They use to call him a poor-spirited creature, she remembered 
with a frown. Were they right ? 

Then there rose up before her the great and solemn festival 
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of the spring Communion on the green hillside above the 
hamlet of Blairlogie — a scene never to be effaced from the 
memory of any who had ever witnessed it ; and even as the fire 
burned, every circumstance of the yearly gathering seemed to 
rise up as a picture before the eyes of the old woman — ^the 
long preliminary services in the overcrowded and stifling 
church — the unusual pause — the sound of creaking rope and 
loud-tongued bell outside — then the procession of many 
ministers and elders slowly defiling from the east door, and 
the sudden uprising and following of the entire congregation. 
By a steep pathway, among the few scattered cottages of the 
village, they used to make their way towards a great multitude 
already seated on the slope of a little green hill crowned with 
fir-trees. How pleasant, May remembered, it used to be, on 
a fine spring day, to sit for hours on the green grass, soothed by 
the rise and fall of the old psalm tunes, or by the solemn 
cadence of some great preacher's voice. How pleasant, in 
an interval of the service, to watch the alternate shadow and 
sunshine chasing each other over the sides of the steep green 
Ochils, or to follow down below the gleaming links of the 
Forth, shining like silver amongst fields clothed in the freshness 
of spring. 

In all those scenes so long remembered, William M'Inery 
had played a silent part — too great a part May Steuart had 
often thought, even at the time. 

For nearly thrice three years, with only one visit home 
when her mother lay a-dying, did Aunty May reign supreme 
in Comtoune — then there took place a great, forgotten tragedy ; 
and the Carse knew that eager and impassioned creature no more 
for many and many a long day. All that is now remembered in 
Brigend of a once intolerable sorrow has been briefly told me — 
" May Steuart went to live with her brother John after his wife's 
death, and remained with him for several years, till some great 
difference of opinion arose in the family, upon which, unknown 
to any but her sister. May left the Carse, and disappeared for 
a long time." 

This is a strange story, and one that would remain for us 
an insoluble riddle were it not for the fact that one mystery 
sometimes explains another. Before me there now lies an old 
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relic known as " Aunty May's ring " — a singular relic, indeed, 
of one who lived and died a spinster, for it is a massive, plain 
gold ring of unusual dimensions. 

Why, we ask ourselves, should May Steuart in her unhappy 
flight from the Carse have taken with her a token so strangely 
bestowed, when all thought of marriage with the man who 
thrust it upon her was at an end? Under what conceivable 
circumstances might a woman free herself from an engagement 
to marry at so late a date that even the ring was ready, and 
yet carry away with her into banishment that very ring as a 
remembrancer of tenderest love ? How was it that May Steuart 
should have been so far of one mind with her father and 
brothers in a matter so nearly aifecting her own happiness, and 
yet at the same time should have so bitterly resented their 
conduct as to leave them in furious anger for years — ^her old 
father for ever ? 

All is guess-work in this portion of a true story, yet 
I venture to assert that the dispute that broke off an engagement 
on the very eve of marriage was a dispute about the settlement 
of May's money. For the daughter of the prosperous mill- 
wright was to inherit a little fortune of her own ; and over this 
little fortune, his own hard-earned savings, James Steuart, it is 
certain, would watch with peculiar keenness ; whilst any pretender 
to his daughter's hand and siller y whose character, judged by the 
rigid standard of the Paips of Rome, was not entirely satisfactory, 
would meet with the scantiest sympathy or toleration. William 
M'Inery was poor. Among the papers so carefully preserved 
by the business-like Steuarts, there is one that throws a light 
on the financial state of May's lover. On this old sheet of 
foolscap — ^a subscription list in a time of great famine in the 
land — ^we find the name of John Steuart, second only to that 
of Sir Robert Abercromby, written down as the donor of two 
guineas; whilst towards the very end, amongst the rank and 
file, stands feebly scrawled the signature of poor William 
M'Inery, the subscriber of a single shilling. Her lover was 
poor — ^the millwright's daughter was to be rich ; let the un- 
successful man who hoped to marry money be sharply looked 
after by the Paips of Rome, assembled together in solemn 
conclave in the corner parlour of Brigend. 

When summoned to that miserable interview, William 
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M'lnery had very likely much to conceal ; for although, in Ae 
end of the eighteenth century, some men of talent and energy 
were amassing considerable fortunes, the financial state of the 
district was far from sound. A recent dishonourable bankruptcy 
on a very large scale had given a rude shock to commerce and 
credit in the countryside — " and what was much to be regretted," 
says Mr. Ramsay of Ochtertyre, " some simple honest fellows 
were ruined by their engagements with these unprincipled men." 
If William happened, by ill luck, to be one of those simple 
honest fellows, or even if he, without any entanglement with 
the fraudulent bankrupts of Stirling, was in a back-going way, 
and trusting to his wife's fortune to set him right with the world, 
when it came to be a question of settlements how hard a time 
would he have with the inexorable Paips. And yet there must 
have been something worse than that. Had William M*Inery 
been merely unfortunate. May Steuart, "emphatic and true," 
would have waited patiently for him for many a year; and 
if all means of soothing the ruffled family pride had failed, 
surely the daughter of James Steuart and Katherine Ogilvy had 
not far to look for an example of a quick, sharp method of 
cutting a tangled matrimonial thread. It is clear that there 
must have been something more disgraceful than mere poverty 
in this matter, else May would have stood by her lover; we 
may even hazard the guess that in some past entanglement 
William M'Inery had played the fool, and that, relentlessly 
interrogated by the Paips, he feebly lied, or at least prevaricated, 
thus proving himself, in the eyes of those stem men, a poor, 
unworthy creature. He must have appeared so even in the 
eyes of May, whose love, it may be, was of a kind not altogether 
rare — ^the inexplicable passion, as it seems to others, of a strong 
woman for a weak man. Some such train of unhappy circum- 
stances may account for the strange flight from home, and for 
the forsaking of the father and brothers under whose cruel hands 
bright hopes had perished — with whom, nevertheless, it was 
May's crowning misery to agree. 

Then comes the final scene in the great, forgotten tragedy. 
Kate is in bed in her little room under the tiles; John, with 
whom his sister has not exchanged a word for days, is over in 
Stirling, or in the house of some neighbour. No one knows 
it, but this is the last night in Comtoune ; and May, with bitter, 
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tearless face, sits thinking by the -fire. There comes to the door 
a timid, hesitating knock — ^a sound well known to the unhappy 
woman, a sound that at times she will hear in her heart till she 
dies. Rising hastily, she opens wide — ^to find no one standing 
there, only a little packet lying on the threshold. She takes 
the packet back with her to the fireside, tears off the outer 
wrapping— there lies the wedding-ring, tried on so short a time 
ago with laughter, in which for once tenderness struggled with 
mockery ; but not a line of farewell comes with it, not a single 
word. Then the fire falls down in the grate, and the flames 
shoot up higher and brighter, so that May, gazing with dry 
eyes, cannot but see William's last message. She clutches the 
wedding-ring, that is never to be worn, between her two hands 
with agonising force. She bows herself over it, and weeps long 
and sore. 

The inscription that the meek, poor-spirited, faithful lover had 
caused to be engraved inside the old wedding-ring is as clear and 
as l^ible to-day as it was on that sorrowful night when May 
Steuart first read it — 

"William M'Inerv's love." 



CHAPTER V 
IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL WYND 

THE times might be dark and dangerous, yet never was 
there a happier being than young Richard Kennoway in 
those old days when he was a student of philosophy in Glasgow 
Collie. The boy's natural temper was extraordinarily cheerful 
and buoyant; he delighted in society, he delighted in study; 
and the only serious difficulty in a life otherwise entirely to his 
mind, lay in the fact that in Mrs. Lawson's lively house in the 
gloomy old Wynd the claims of society at times clashed with 
the claims of study. It is true there was something retired and 
scholastic about tiie Wynd — ^the classic bust over the narrow 
entrance to the pend — the ancient pile of the Dominican 
monastery — ^the grass-grown causeway, scarce echoing a footfall 
after the early morning hour, when, to the music of ringing bells, 
schoolboys came flocking from their homes, and douce merchants 
made their way through to the High Street towards shops and 
counting-houses in the Trongate or Saltmarket — the rumble 
of the city mingling with the hum of young voices from 
the open windows of the Grammar School, — ^these things all 
seemed fitted to woo a student to his books. 

And yet, that very school was a temptation and a snare to 
one who so short a time before had been a schoolboy himself. 
How could Richard fix his attention on essay or problem when 
the afternoon came round, and the Wynd threw off its silence ; 
when in summer time the Grammar School laddies, the pride 
and the plague of Glasgow, burst forth tumultuously with glad 
shouts, and in a body rushed off in the direction of the Broom- 
o'-law, there to catch minnows or to wade across the river, till 
hunger drove them home ? How could Richard, on a winter day, 
when the air was darkened by falling snow, resist the tempta- 
tion to fly to the i'escue of his fellows of the college — a mass of 
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red gowns surging about the entry to the High Street, worsted 
perhaps for the moment in one of those tremendous snowball 
bickers of old, in which now the students, and now the laddies, 
came off victorious ? 

Besides such outside distractions, it must be admitted that 
a severe course of study could not be pursued without difficulty 
in a house so gay and hospitable as the house of Mrs. Lawson. 
From that kindly lady, Richard's wide circle of student 
friends — Graham, Douglas, Roxburgh, Maclellan, Robertson, 
Somerville, and many another — at all times met with the 
warmest welcome ; and beyond this circle of lads who sought 
the society of the popular student of philosophy, there was a 
larger circle still of mature young men, the contemporaries of 
Mr. Frank Lawson, the preacher of the gospel, and of Mr. 
William, the already successful citizen, in those days con- 
templating marriage at no very distant date with Miss 
Henderson of Methil — ^most of the latter friends also, and 
occasional correspondents, of Mr. James Kennoway. There was 
Mr. Sharp, presumably an embryo divine, whose kind custom it 
was to send by the carrier's cart to the east country certain 
grave volumes, such as Calamy on Inspiration and Stenner's 
Works, for the edification of his friend on winter evenings. 
There was Mr. Morrison, who " worked about Mr. Foulis " (the 
printer to the University), Mr. Pitcaim, the conscientious 
teacher who laboured so hard to improve the handwriting of 
Mr. James's brother, and Mr. Johnstone, a kindly and obliging 
creature, willing at any time, after consultation with Mr. Frank 
Lawson, to give the student solid advice as to the purchase of a 
suitable pair of shoes. Besides these, there were Mr. D. Todd 
and Mr. Humphrey, regarding whom no items of intelligence 
have been handed down to the present day, the shadowy Mr. 
Kennedy casually seen by Mr. James one summer afternoon in 
Mrs. Lawson's parlour, and Mr. Webster, lightly dismissed by 
Richard in one of his letters with the brief remark that he was 
disappointed in him, an observation thus oddly commented 
on by the precise elder brother, who always loved to be at the 
root of everything — "You say you are disappointed in Mr. 
Webster. Are you disappointed in him on the good, or the bad 
side? You leave me in doubt." Nor must Mr. Easton be 
forgotten, a cultured gentleman whose epistolary style was 
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considered by his friend in Fife to be so superior that his letters 
were actually sent back by the carrier to Glasgow for Richard's 
study and imitation — ^''The most material fault in your last 
communication," wrote Mr. James, along with one of those 
returned epistles, ''is that you do not keep things that are 
connected in one Paragraph; but scatter them up and down 
through the whole of it. I have sent you Mr. Easton's letter ; 
you will see how carefully he keeps things that are connected in 
one Paragraph." This complete letter-writer, however, notwith- 
standing Mr. James's approbation, was considered, it is to be 
feared, by the lively Richard as an improving character and a 
bore, for in a later epistle from Balwysie, I note yet another 
admonition not devoid of significance — ^''You will see by Mr. 
Easton's Letter of the 19th, which I enclose, that he complains 
about your not calling. I beg you will do so at once. Keep 
his Letter private." 

This is a long but by no means an exhaustive list of the gentle- 
men who, in the end of the seventeen-hundreds, used to drink 
tea, and unendingly discuss the French Revolution, in the house 
in the Grammar School Wynd, to the distraction of a volatile 
youth of scholarly tastes, who ought to have been at his books« 
Mrs. Lawson's old-fashioned parlour is full, indeed, of company, 
but room must be found for yet another frequent guest — Mr. 
Henderson, a native of Methil in Fife, dear in those days as 
only a sweetheart's brother can be to the engaged Mr. William 
Lawson, of whom all the world now knows is that, as became 
a lover, he was musical, and ''blew the flute." It was well 
understood in the large circle of friends that when the happy 
day arrived that Miss Henderson of Methil should change her 
name, her brother was to be the best man : this arrangement 
seems natural enough to the modem mind, but how curious does 
it now appear that on the chill and frosty December day morn- 
ing when the bridegroom started for his long walk to Fife, he 
should step through the pend with Mr. Henderson as his only 
companion. Mr. Frank must have had some important engage- 
ment to preach in quite another part of the country, for he did not 
go to the wedding ; whilst as for the mother and sister of Mr. 
William, they would have laughed derisively had any of their 
friends suggested that they should proceed at such a season to 
the east of Fife. Posting was out of the question — expense and 
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the danger to life alike forbade the thought of such a thing, for the 
post-chaises of Scotland at that time were so dilapidated that 
even in a city like Glasgow any vehicle of the kind was in such 
a state that on the journey to Methil, whilst Miss Peggy 
violently wrestled with the door that had a broken handle and 
half a pane of glass, her mother would have been obliged to hold 
the door fast that had only one hinge, and no glass at all in its 
window. In December, such exposure probably meant death 
for the travellers. As for the mail-coach — what, start in the 
middle of winter for Stirling — spend a night in damp sheets at an 
inn — contrive next day, if the snow was not too deep, to push their 
way some stages farther on by changing from coach to coach — 
and finally risk their lives in a tumble-down chaise that would 
probably part in twain as the drunken post-boy violently urged 
his horses down the steep hill into the sea-side village of Methil I 
Such plans might serve as a good joke amongst the Glasgow 
friends, but not even the nearest female relations of a bride- 
groom in the seventeen-hundred-and-nineties ever seriously con- 
templated such dangerous journeys in midwinter. They did not, 
indeed, even know the exact date of Mr. William's wedding in 
the Grammar School Wynd; nor, for that matter, were the 
Hendersons in Methil quite sure of it themselves. The bride- 
groom and his best man might be snowed up for a week at the 
Larbert Inn ; or even if they safely traversed the Falkirk Carse, 
and were successfully ferried across the Forth at Higgins' Neuk, 
one or other of them might break a leg on some icy highway 
of the kingdom of Fife. It was well to be cautious, and in those 
da3rs of difficult travelling, no young couple so far divided as 
Mr. William Lawson of Glasgow and Miss Henderson of Methil 
could be certain, until very near the time, of the exact date of 
their own wedding. This circumstance it is that explains a 
passage in one of Mr. James Kennowa/s letters, at first sight 
inexplicable in an age when east and west have been welded into 
one by the electric tel^;raph — ** Dear Brother," it runs, " On my 
way home from Kincraigieden, I called in at Leven and at 
Methil. . . • Messrs. Henderson and Lawson are expected on 
Wednesday first Mr. Lawson is to be married to Miss 
Henderson this day week. . . . This was to have been sent to 
you last week, but the Carrier was away before I called." 

The advent of young Mrs. William Lawson introduced a 

4 
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welcome feminine and girlish element into a society cheerful 
indeed, but hitherto, I gather from the old letters, almost as 
monastic as that, in former days, of the Dominicans across the 
Wynd. The preacher of the gospel, in spite of his deferential 
courtesy to all womankind, may not have been susceptible by 
nature ; or it may be that an extreme sense of propriety did not 
permit of the indulgence with a brother so much his junior in 
any pleasantries relating to the fair sex ; however that may be, 
only once in his whole correspondence do we find Mr. James, 
and that to no veiy serious extent, departing from his usual 
gravity and decorum. It is true that he was in a manner in- 
vited to such gallantry by Miss Peggy Lawson, who, on a day 
of tremendous excitement in Glasgow, threw aside maidenly 
reserve and sat down to write a long letter to her good friend 
Mr. James Kennoway. 

That, indeed, was a never-to-be-forgotten day — ^the day when 
the London mail-coach thundered into the city with the news 
of the attempted escape and the heart-breaking capture of the 
royal family of France. Instantly Mbs P^^ flew to her desk, 
and even as she sat writing, Richard was scribbling excitedly at 
the other side of the table ; whilst in their respective homes 
Messrs. W. Lawson, Pitcaim, Easton, and Humphrey were 
similarly engaged. Three weeks later, as their correspondent 
informs us, those six letters, together with a manuscript sermon 
of Mr. Frank Lawson, enclosed by his sister, reached Balwysie, 
and were read aloud in the kitchen-parlour, to the great delight of 
Mr. Kennoway, senior, and of one of his brothers — Alexander 
by name — who chanced at that time to be on a visit to the 
farmhouse. It was on this memorable occasion that Mr. 
Easton, in spite of his intense excitement, ''carefully kept 
things that were connected in one Paragraph," in such a manner 
as to win the applause of the fireside critics, none of whom was 
so carried away, even by the welcome arrival of detailed news 
from France, as to overlook a single slip or the slightest in- 
fringement of their own rigid rules of cotnposition on the part 
of any of the six Glasgow correspondents. And yet, although 
Mr. Easton's letter was unanimously declared to be a master- 
piece by the assembled family in Balwysie, there was, as might 
have been expected, about the solitary feminine epistle a grace 
and a lightness of touch quite unapproached by the five 
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gentlemen. Miss Peggy had evidently said just the right thing, 
in just the right way, regarding the miseries inseparable from 
exalted rank, and the blessedness of those whom a kind 
Providence had placed in a position, lowly and obscure indeed, 
but where they were unassailed by the fiendish malice and 
hatred of their fellow-creatures — ^this I infer, at least, from the 
politeness with which Mr. James, in his next letter to Richard, 
compliments his fair correspondent — ^"My Father," he writes, 
** was much struck by Miss Peggy's letter, to which I will do 
myself the pleasure to reply as soon as may be." Then, giving 
way to an unusual playfulness, the young man continues — " My 
Uncle Alexander, now staying with us, has also greatly enjoyed 
Miss Peggy's epistle, to whom and to yourself he desires me to 
send his Compliments — indeed he ardently desires to see his 
old Sweetheart again." An indirect declaration of tender 
feeling this, that caused no blush to mantle the cheek of Miss 
Peggy — Uncle Alexander's love-making days were over; 
indetd^ in the next letter, or the next but one, we read the words 
— " My Uncle Alexander, I am sorry to say, is failing a good 
deal of late." 

Such was the friendly circle of the Grammar School Wynd, 
in which, in spite of gathering storm-clouds in the outside world, 
yoong Richard spent years of radiant happiness — a circle of 
educated persons, for the most part college-bred, who although 
they could, when they made an effort, speak English with 
tolerable correctness, yet preferred, in their intimate and un- 
restrained moments, as men and women of the highest rank still 
preferred, to express themselves in the broadest of Scotch ; a 
circle homelier, perhaps, in some ways, than any similar society 
of the present day, yet infinitely more courteous and formal, and 
far more prone than their descendants to saying pretty senti- 
mental things to the ladies. For those were the days when 
manners and deportment were cultivated as a fine art ; the days 
urtien, as recently related to me by a member of another family, 
a father would spend hours in writing to his absent son a series 
of letters, still carefully preserved, on the "Character of a 
Gentleman." These were the days when a boy's own father and 
old uncles — I judge firom the letters written in Balwysie — ^never 
sent him any message less stately than their Compliments — ^the 
daya wl^en a young man of Mr, James Kennowa/s standing 
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not only invariably spoke of his own intimate chums as Mr. 
Lawson, Mr. Frank Lawson, or Mr. Sharp, as the case might 
be, but also, in the like respectful manner designated the ex- 
ceedingly youthful friends of his student brother. Even that 
lively and boyish personage himself, I have little doubt, was 
addressed as Mr. Richard by good Mrs. Lawson and Miss 
Peggy, as well as by the numerous visitors in the Grammar 
School Wynd. 

What keen politicians, and — with on6 exception — what red- 
hot Tories those polite and punctilious ladies and gentlemen 
were : most of them, like the Kennoway brothers, the descend- 
ants of resolute Whigs and Covenanters, now driven into 
opinions the very reverse of those held by their ancestors 
through sheer horror of the Revolution in France, by them so 
continually discussed in Mrs. Lawson's parlour. For it was the 
one subject in those terrible days — ** Grown up people," as Lord 
Cockbum tells us, ** ait this time spoke of nothing else. Every- 
thing — ^not this or that thing — ^but literally everything, was 
soaked in this one event." 

In the Grammar School W}aid, as elsewhere, they could not 
shake themselves free from the oppression of the Revolution. 
Life, it is true, must go on as usual, yet underlying the cares of 
the household, or the absorption of study, there was a haunting 
sense of horror, and a sickening, ever-present thought of blood. 
In France, rivers as pure as their own peaceful Clyde were daily 
polluted by the slaughter of their fellow-creatures, purposely put 
to death on the bridges of cities and villages, whose inhabitants 
turned with horror from the sight of a strange vapour — ^the 
blood of their neighbours rising in mist from the soil in the cool 
of the evening. The linen bleaching white as snow on the Green 
had always been considered by the housewives of Glasgow a 
homely and a cheerful sight, but now they knew that the very 
goodwives at the riverside were telling each other that in France 
the women had to change their place of washing, so that they 
might not plunge their arms in water stained red with human 
blood. The day of rest brought no rest from the French 
Revolution. Standing by her husband's grave in the old 
cathedral burying-ground, Mrs. Lawson sighed to think that in 
France, women bereaved as she was, now read above the gates 
of their churchyards a new inscription — ** Death is an Eternal 
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Slamber.'' In the Outer High Church, attended by the Lawsons 
and young Richard Kennoway, the prayers and discourses of the 
excellent Mr. Balfour, one of the famous preachers of the city 
edified |week after week a great multitude of devout worshippers ; 
yet even there the attention of the most earnest listeners wandered 
to that wicked land where God had been aibolished, where a 
scarce-clad actress, the new divinity of the nation, with her 
attendant retinue of singers and opera-dancers, profaned by their 
sinful presence the holy place, whilst^ bishops and priests, com- 
pelled to be present at the parody of sacred mysteries, stood 
weeping in the glare of the huge torch — ^the Light of Philosophy 
-—destined henceforth alone to illumine the interior of churches 
once Christian. 

It is not wonderful that the arrival of such news from France, 
and the knowledge of disloyalty and sedition at home, in those 
troubled days, was rapidly destroying all due balance between 
the political parties of Britain. On the one side was the ever- 
increasing multitude of terror-stricken Tories, wildly belauding 
their glorious Constitution, and passionately and clamorously 
denying the unspeakable corruption and bad government of 
their country: on the other, was the resolute but rapidly 
diminishing band of Whigs, as vehemently denouncing the evils 
of the day, but under their breath, for the fear of Botany Bay 
was upon them. And meanwhile, all over the land, both in 
England and in Scotland, a great third party was rising, into 
whose hands power might at any moment fall — an undisciplined, 
discontented rabble, crack-brained and fanatical, Wielding the 
most dangerous of all weapons, the demand for the right thing 
at the wrong time. This party, who, French Revolution or no 
French Revolution, clamoured loudly for instant Reform, was 
derisively termed by our politicians in the Grammar School 
Wynd — "So-called Reformers" — ^•^ So-called Friends of the 
People," for thus early had the clear-sighted intuition of our 
forefathers discovered the withering magic of the expression 
so<alled. Judiciously applied as a scornful prefix to a title 
deemed highly honourable by an opponent, it was found to 
possess a marvellous twofold power; making it plain, in the 
first place, that all claims and arguments of the other side had 
already been successfully exploded like a burst bubble ; and, in 
the second place, happily rendering unnecessary that train of 
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close reasoning, not always possible to a red-hot Tory in a 
towering passion. 

So young Richard Kennoway and his friends, Mr. Lawson, 
Mr. Frank Lawson, Mr. Pitcaim, Mr. Easton, and the others, 
wilfully shutting their eyes to a thousand shameful wrongs, in 
those dark days drank loyal toasts in honour of their King, their 
Constitution, and both Houses of Parliament, and laughed to 
scorn the discontent and unrest of their country — a discontent 
and unrest that responded only too well to the ravings of certain 
French writers — " The time will soon come," these declared, — 
'' the time will soon come when there shall be dragged before 
the Tribunal the Orestes of the British Parliament, the furious 
Burke — Grenville the insolent — and Pitt the plotter — ^the time 
will come when these conspirators against the human race shall 
be on their knees before the statue of Liberty, and rise only to 
mount the scaffold." 

Yet all the while that the Tory friends toasted King George 
and the glorious Constitution in Mrs. Lawson's parlour, there 
was terror at their hearts, for they knew that the missionaries of 
Revolution were stealthily making their way over England — 
that they had reached Scotland — that they had found an 
entrance into Glasgow; and that even then, outside in the 
darkness, they were whispering in the ear of the poverty- 
stricken, the famishing, the heavily taxed, and telling them of a 
day of vengeance swiftly approaching, when their wrongs should 
be righted; when the principles triumphant in France should 
prevail; when property should be abolished; and monarchy, 
aristocracy, and Established Churches should fall. They knew 
that in the wynds and closes of the city, medals were mysteriously 
passing from hand to hand, bearing the device — " Liberty of 
Conscience, Equal Representation, and just taxation — For a 
Nation to be free, it is sufficient that it wills to be so." They 
knew that secret emissaries were dogging the footsteps of the 
workmen, and in quiet corners slipping into their hands pictures 
representing King George bowing his neck to the guillotine, 
and cheap copies of Paine's Rights oj Man — ^that forbidden 
book, which crofters and shepherds were now reading in the 
Gaelic tongue far away in the seclusion of Highland glens, it 
was a frightful thought, but, thank Heaven ! Glasgow and the 
whole country was, after all, sound to the core^ and would rise 
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as one man to crush such wretches underfoot So-called 
Reformers I So-called Friends of the People I You see what 
they would be at with their petitions praying for a thorough 
Reform, and Parliaments of shorter duration. Long life to King 
Geoi^e 1 Down with the reforming traitors, who, if they had 
their way, would have the guillotine rising and falling at the 
Tolbooth, and women from the closes knitting round, and 
counting heads instead of stitches. Thank Heaven, as Mr. 
Pitt had just said in Parliament — " The bulk of the people had 
declared themselves satisfied with the present Constitution — 
were they to yield to those who wished to destroy that Consti- 
tution, and who merely introduced the question of Parliamentary 
Reform for the purpose of embarrassment — were they to yield 
to those who were in sympathy with those Jacobin doctrines, 
which the good sense of the people had so strongly reprobated ? 
Were peace and good government not to be preferred to anarchy, 
confusion, and bloodshed arising from the subversion of all 
government, all order, all establishments, civil, religious, or 
political ? " 

It has been hinted that in all this beautiful harmony there 
was a note out of tune — ^there was a serpent even in Eden — in 
other words, there was at times, amongst the Tories of the 
Grammar School Wynd, a solitary Whig, introduced into a 
society holding loyal and proper political opinions by none 
other than the student of philosophy himself. It is true that 
in that time of alarm, when the whole country was one vast 
powder magazine, ready to flare up into explosion with a single 
spark, this descendant of Whigs and Covenanters day by day 
became a stronger Tory ; yet in early years, as in later life, it 
was not in his nature that any difference of political or religious 
opink>n should stand between him and anyone to whom 
his heart went out in affection. Among all Richard's many 
college friends, there was not one whose society was more 
congenial than a certain fair-haired, blue-eyed, merry young 
Whig, a few years his senior — ^James Maclellan of Anderston, a 
student easily discoverable at any time in the old quadrangle in 
the centre of a group of red-gowned lads in fits of laughter. 
Attracted by this young man of antagonistic views, as those 
who love warmth and pleasantness are attracted by the 
sunshine, Richard had inconsiderately introduced his new friend 
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into the Tory circle of the Wsoid — ^with the result that the 
babel of tongues, the vehemence of contradiction, and the 
frequency of interruption, at times drove Mrs. Lawson and Miss 
P^gy from their own parlour in search of peace elsewhere. 

Mr. James Maclellan's political speeches were brief indeed — 
necessarify so, for he could not obtain a hearing. His only 
chance was to shout in a loud voice, in the intervals of the 
tremendous storm of dissent raised by the assembled Tories, 
such heresies as these — ^that the Constitution by them so highly 
esteemed was, to speak plainly, rotten to the core — ^that it was 
not the original Constitution of the country at all — ^that the 
measure of Reform which three times between 1782 and 1785 
Mr. Pitt himself had vainly endeavoured to introduce, was 
clamantly demanded by the state of the country — ^that such 
changes, and further changes, cautiously introduced, would 
prove the only cure for the present most dangerous condition 
of public affairs. 

The pleasant, flaxen-haired young man never got beyond 
this point ; for his voice was effectually drowned by a perfect 
whirlwind of expostulation, denunciation, and solemn warning. 
With what vehemence did Richard hurl himself upon his friend 
and foe — ^with what heated reiteration was the Whig requested 
by the united phalanx of Tories to look, if he pleased, to the 
state of France at the present moment 1 Mr. Maclellan would 
see there for himself what so-called Reform would bring upon 
our own country. Might Mr. Easton beg Mr. Maclellan not to 
beat about the bush, but to look the matter honestly in the 
face, and to say plainly what he supposed would be the result 
of the coming trial of the unfortunate King Louis 7 Mr. Lawson, 
Mr. Frank Lawson, Mr. Pitcaim, Mr. Humphrey, and three or 
four others, all speaking at once, and all very loudly, would also 
take it as a personal favour if Mr. Maclellan would leave 
theories and dreams alone, and state simply if he wished his 
native land to share the fate of " a country like France " — ^here 
the excited gentlemen quoted largely from the newspapers of 
the day — *^ a country like France, sunk in vice, where atheism, 
infidelity, immorality, luxury, corruption, dissipation, folly, the 
love of amusement of every kind have swallowed up patriotism 
and public and private virtue ? " 

After half an hour of this sort of thing, during which 
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Richard, the author of all the mischief, sat watching the wild 
scene with malicions'glee, the solitary Whig, long since speech- 
lessy was reduced to helpless laughter, and in an interval of 
calm remarked that if he and Mr. Kennoway had any thought 
of taking their M.A. degree that session, they had better depart 
to their studies. Mr. James Maclellan never, I believe, succeeded 
in obtaining a hearing in the Grammar School Wynd, yet so 
perfect was the good-humour of the misguided young man, so 
keen his sense of fun, and so pleasant his whole bearing, that 
even in those stormy days, when, in the eyes of the enormous 
majority of his countrymen, to be a Whig was^to be in league 
wiUi the devil himself, the Tories melted into laughter over the 
parting jokes of Mr. Richard's friend, and agreed, when the two 
young men had gone off to their books, that really Mr. Maclellan, 
in spite of his deplorable political opinions, was one of those 
happy beings with whom it was quite impossible to quarrel. 

It was on the 4th of April 1793, that the two friends of such 
diverse political opinions took their Master of Arts d^free ; but 
what has become of the imposing document in commemoration 
of that great event, which on that day young Richard Kennoway 
carried so joyfully through the pend, I know not ; he meant, of 
course, to keep it for ever, and to hand it down to remotest 
generations as a precious heirloom— only, somehow, he lost it, he 
never exactly knew how. Very different was the fate of the 
similar parchment carried home that spring day under the 
unfolding buds of the great trees of Anderston Walk by the 
careful James Maclellan; it appears to-day, with its fine red 
seal bearing the impression of tree and bird and bell and fish, 
after more than a century has passed away, in exactly the same 
condition as when first bestowed by ''Tho. Reid, P.MorJP.,*' 
and the other members of the Senatus, on '' the ingenuous and 
upright youth of pure morals," whose pnuses are so amply 
recorded thereon in the Latin tongue in the most perfect of 
qufll writing. 

After the 4th of April, Richard Kennoway was entitled to 
write the magic letters M.A. when on important occasions he 
agned his name, and there were great rejoicings in Fife and in 
the Grammar School Wynd, yet even as they uttered their 
smOing congratulations, the thoughts of Mrs. Lawson and Miss 
P^gy were fixed on far higher things than mere college 
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degrees. There could be no more company or tea-parties for a 
season, they announced, for the whole house must be thoroughly 
cleaned from cellar to garret-— ought, indeed, to have been 
cleaned before the season was so far advanced, only Mr. Richard 
could not have studied in such noise and confusion. For 
although the Revolution was raging in France, and might break 
out any day in Glasgow — and would break out if the so-called 
Friends of the People had their way — houses must be spring- 
cleaned — ^the house in the Grammar School Wynd even more 
particularly than usual, the Lawson ladies declared, in honour of 
the expected visitors from Fife. 



CHAPTER VI 

IN TIME OF WAR, VISITORS FROM FIFE ARRIVE IN 
THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL WYND 

IT was about the middle of April 1793, that old Miss Lawson, 
sister of the late Mr. Lawson, senior, of Glasgow, set out 
on her famous visit to that city. I use the word famous 
advisedly, for the preliminary preparations for Miss Lawson's 
great undertaking almost banished for a time, from the thoughts 
of her friends, the horror occasioned by the news of the French 
king's death, and even abated their interest in the *^ most just 
and necessary war " broken out of late between their country 
and France, whilst the outburst of tea-drinkings that heralded 
the return of the wanderer formed a second era of excitement, 
not soon forgotten in the parish of Lendrum. 

Pedestrian excursions of fifty odd miles were not, of course, 
in Miss Lawson's line, and, equally of coqrse, the idea of a mail 
or stage-coach journey from Fife was not for a moment seriously 
entertained Even had the old lady's extremely limited means 
permitted of an expedition to the west in such fine style, the 
difficulty of getting into the line of a public vehicle was almost 
insuperable; as it would have been necessary for her, in the 
first place, to cross the half of Fife in a gig or cart, or, on the 
other hand, to endure the horrors of the ferry-boat, which, unless 
prevented by an absolute tempest, daily traversed the stormy 
Forth between Pettycur and Leith. Miss Lawson may possibly 
have hinted at the advisability of proceeding to the capital by 
the latter route, there to obtain seats for Glasgow in the new 
Princess Royal diligence, advertised to start three times a week 
firom William Drysdale's coffee-house in the Grassmarket ; if so, 
however, any such suggestion was at once gently but firmly 
nq[atived by the old lady's intended travelling companion. Mr. 

James Kennoway, it is true, was greatly attached, as all the 
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Kennoways were, then, and in later generations, to the mighty 
deep viewed from a fine expanse of firm yellow sand, but he 
was an exceedingly nervous man, and he desired no further 
acquaintance with the blue waves that spent themselves so 
prettily in white foam on the beach near his aunt's house in 
Leven. He knew only too well the horrors of the Pettycur 
passage, and had no fancy to be beaten, as was sometimes the 
hard fate of voyagers, by shifting squalls and violent cross- 
currents, up the Forth as far as Hopetoun, and down the Forth 
as far as the Isle of May, in a huge overloaded sail-boat, filled 
not only by a terrified company of pale-faced passengers, but 
by numerous horses and cattle, and carriages and carts of all 
descriptions. No, Mr. James knew of a more agreeable mode 
of reaching Glasgow, and on his immediate return to Cupar-Fife, 
in which town he was now engaged in the responsible office of 
helper to one of the ministers of the place, he would endeavour 
to arrange the details of the proposed journey to his fellow- 
traveller's satisfaction — meantime let Miss Lawson, with an easy 
mind, proceed with her preparations for the long-talked-of 
visit. 

Hardly with an easy mind, but at all events with a certain 
measure of faith in her respected young friend, the old lady, 
assisted by her dressmaker, and surrounded by a select circle 
of friends — Grandmother Seaton, the two girls from Balwysie, 
and others — ^stitched industriously for many days. Meantime 
Mr. James Kennoway went diligently about his new duties, 
until the next market-day in Cupar came round, when, entering 
the great throng of farmers and coupers, he announce himself 
as one who would fain buy a good horse: at sight of the helper, 
with his buckled shoes and clerical white bands, short-sightedly 
peering this way and that, the hearts of the horse-dealers beat 
high with hope — ^here was Moses Primrose come to the fair — 
here was one born to be fleeced indeed — this gentle, shrinking 
little man, with his absurdly long nose, and air of deference 
towards all and sundry. Some of the farmers, however, who 
hailed from the Lendrum direction, laughed in their sleeves, and 
drew near to see the fun, as the horse-coupers gathered like 
bees round the new-comer, and eagerly pressed upon his notice 
all manner of broken-vrinded and doubtful beasts — all in vain, 
for in spite of his guileless looks the young preacher, although 
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he really was as unworldly as he seemed, was yet, by some 
curious instinct, an excellent business man, who knew a good 
horse as well as any dealer in the market, and for all his mild 
courtesy of manner was not to be imposed upon by any couper 
alive. Mr. James made a thoroughly good bargain, and a few 
da3rs later rode off to Balwysie on a very respectable horse, 
whose paces pleased him well. 

Not many days afterwards, the eventful morning dawned 
bright and clear when Mr. James, with some little pride, yoked 
the new horse into the ancient Balwysie gig, and drove down 
the steep brae and up the steep brae into Lendrum, to find old 
Miss Lawson in the centre of a group of sympathising friends, 
standing nervously expectant on her doorstep, surrounded only 
by certain bundles and bandboxes, her heavy luggage having, 
of course, been entrusted, a week or ten days before, to the care 
of Robert Macfarlane. Not a soul was stirring at that early 
hour, as the gig rattled through the little streets and passed 
between snowy bleachfields out into the open country, fresh and 
beautiful in the quiet April morning. Miss Lawson's nervous- 
ness continued, for she had hardly closed an eye the night before ; 
but Mr. James, formed by nature to be a squire of ancient dames, 
was all attention to his agitated companion, whom he addressed 
— such was his invariable habit — as Madam^ and to whom, with 
his whip, he pointed out the various beauties of nature that 
unfolded themselves as the gig slowly mounted to higher ground. 
The air was somewhat cold that morning, for winter lingered 
long in the year 1793, and shortly before, snow had fallen as far 
south as the Midlands of England ; but the sun rising higher in 
the heavens, gained in strength, and the view that burst upon 
the travellers, as they jogged along the high-lying parts of the 
parbh of Lendrum, was so magnificent that the perturbation of 
Miss Lawson passed away, and she, as well as Mr. James, cast 
care to the winds. 

Below the travellers lay the town of Kirkcaldy, with the 
sails of its innumerable blue-painted windmills whirling gaily in 
the morning breeze ; whilst to east and to west along the shore, 
the bright red roofs of many a quaint little seaport contrasted 
finely with the wonderfully tinted waters of the Firth of Forth. 
Mr. James Kennoway, comfortably seated in the family gig, 
gaxed with delight on the white waves breaking on the sands 
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far beloWy and leaping in clouds of spray upon the rocky islands 
of the Firth ; whilst with a complacent smile he requested Miss 
Lawson to observe the ferry-boat rolling in the trough of the 
sea, half-way between Leith and Inchkeith — the latter, he 
remarked, with its dense pillar of smoke rising from the dying 
coal fire that had blazed all night on its summit, had really quite 
the appearance of one of those volcanic islands of which one 
read in books of travel. Away to the south, against the back- 
ground of Arthur Seat and the Pentland Hills, half veiled in 
haze, the travellers beheld the piled-up city of Edinburgh ; and 
amused themselves by identifying the various towers and spires 
of that Old Town so interesting and delightful to the heart of 
Mr. James, who, however, as I have been told, detested the New 
Town, planned and laid out with a monotonous regularity 
distasteful to an eye accustomed to the picturesque confusion of 
the little burghs of Fife. 

There must have been a singular charm in such leisurely, 
old-world travelling in a gig amongst the green leaves and white 
blossoms of April, when the birds were busy nesting in the 
hedges, and the lambs were playing in the fields by the roadside. 
Such pleasant things were not without their full effect upon the 
tender nature of the young preacher of the gospel; for not 
St Francis of Assisi himself had a greater love of his " little 
brothers" than James Kennoway, who still, as the old letters 
tell, kept on Richard's pet rabbits in Balwysie, feeding them with 
his own hands, and noting with amusement their unfailing 
appetite — ** I assure you," he wrote to Glasgow, " they take all 
they get." It was fortunate for old Miss Lawson that insects do 
not greatly abound in April, otherwise, to her horror, she might 
have found herself entrusted with the reins, whilst her companion 
alighted on an errand of mercy ; for has it not been told that 
old Uncle James was so compassionate that ^at any time, no 
matter how pressing his own business might be, he would 
dismount from his horse to save a drowning fly that he might 
chance to observe struggling for life in a puddle ? 

The upland roads, on which the first part of the journey to 
Glasgow was pursued, were lonely enough, but by and by the 
wheels of the gig went more smoothly on one of the great 
highways between north and south, and now there was no need 
to beguile the way by gazing upon distant scenery ; there was 
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constant amusement and interest close at hand, for in those days 
the main roads, even in the remote heart of the country, were 
not, as they now are, dull and deserted ; all the travellers that 
there were passed along them on foot, or on horseback, or in 
carts and gigs, or in chaises or coaches of one kind or another. 
Old Miss Lawson that April day saw wonderful things on the 
Great North Road — outriders at full gallop passed the Balwysie 
gig in a cloud of dust — she took them at first for highway 
robbers of peculiar audacity in hot pursuit of some rich prize 
until Mr. James reassured her with the information that these 
were the emissaries of a great personage, Cabinet Minister, or the 
like, travelling in haste, who must, without fail, find fresh horses 
ready for him at the North Ferry. They would see the great 
man himself shortly, he prophesied ; and he was right, for before 
very long the steady nag from Cupar-Fife turned his ears in 
mild inquiry, as the yellow travelling chariot of the Cabinet 
Minister swept past from behind with a noise like thunder. 

A little farther on the travellers came upon a broken- 
down post-chaise that had suddenly collapsed, and to the 
passengers, furiously storming, Mr. James would at once have 
offered his services, had it not been that help had already been 
volunteered by a band of the stalwart fellows who at that 
time, owing to the outbreak of war, were in great numbers 
tramping along towards Cupar, in the hope of securing the 
bounty offered to all able-bodied persons who should within six 
months enlist in the Fencibles. So the young man merely 
drew up for a moment to inquire if anyone was hurt, and to 
put the invariable question — ^was there any news from France? 
No, none, the answer was — no, none, except that they did say 
that the infamous Egalit^ had been guillotined at Marseilles, — 
a story too good to be true, that had reached even Lendrum a 
week or two before, — nor was anything more satisfactory in the 
way of news to be had from any of the numerous groups of 
men and boys briskly making their way towards North Queens- 
ferry, there to claim the promised bounty, and to enlist in his 
Majesty's Navy. If otily the Royal Mail had been going 
slowly uphill when it passed the gig, it might have been possible 
to shout an inquiry to the outside passengers ; but unfortunately 
the Highflyer or the True Briton — a magnificent vision — ^had 
flashed past, to the sounding of the trumpet of the scarlet- 
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coated guard, as fast as four thoroughbred horses could cover 
the ground. Even at Dunfermline, where the travellers halted 
to rest and dine in the lodgings of George Kennoway, now 
studying the law with a writer of that ancient city, there was 
nothing to be learned but what they knew very well already — 
that ^* Paris, and indeed the whole of France, was in a state of 
confusion not easily to be described; such as history, either 
ancient or modem, affords no example of." This general 
account of the terrible condition of France, and the rumour 
regarding the execution of the infamous Egalit^, was all that 
George, or any of the inhabitants of Dunfermline, had heard in 
the way of foreign intelligence for a long time past 

After the welcome pause at Dunfermline for rest and 
refreshment, the gig jogged along for some miles towards the 
shores of the Forth, through scenery too pretty to be spoiled by 
an occasional coal-pit ; the hills and woods and distant peeps 
of gleaming water were delightful indeed ; but more alarming 
to Miss Lawson than the outriders of die Cabinet Minister 
were the colliers — and more especially their womenkind, black 
demons in petticoats — strange inhabitants of a land so fair. 
Those unearthly creatures, with besotted faces and pendulous 
under lips, stopping for a moment in their staggering homeward 
walk to gaze with blinking eyes at the strangers, appeared to 
the good lady scarcely human; her companion, however, 
reassured her, for in his comings and goings through this 
countryside Mr. James had become familiar with the women- 
colliers. The poor souls, he remarked compassionately, were 
tired to death, and could hardly walk after their fourteen hours 
of labour in the dark mines — ^this, however, was an age of 
progress, and those poor people had reason to be thankful, for 
whereas a generation ago they were slaves, sold along with the 
pits, now they were free — at least to a certain extent free, for 
within the last eighteen years the existing slaves had it in their 
power gradually to obtain their liberation. And yet, after all, 
Mr. James continued meditatively, it was to be feared that 
those unfortunate creatures were still liable to be sold along 
with the pits in which they worked, for such degraded and 
ignorant men and women were but little able to institute a legal 
proceeding in the Sheriff Court, and to incur the cost and 
trouble of a lawsuit Still, freedom to a certain extent was now 
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within the reach of those colliers, and how great a thing was 
freedom! Yes, to be sure, dubiously assented Miss Lawson, 
twisting herself so as to obtain a better view of the blinking 
demons — ^freedom was, as everyone knew, a vastly fine thing, 
but she must confess that after this experience her own fireside 
would seem to her less cheerful — although, of course, in this 
world somebody must do the rough work. 

That was not an age of benevolent interest in the masses : 
the leaven of new thought called into being by the French 
Revolution regarding the real Rights of Man was to work very 
slowly, and when six years later all the slaves of the coal-pits 
were really set free, nobody was relieved from a great night- 
mare, nobody rejoiced, nobody cared in the very least about 
the matter. Still old Miss Lawson had a kind heart, she was 
unaccustomed to the sight of the women-colliers, and therefore, 
although she would have rejected as revolutionary and Whiggish 
any suggestion that those fellow-creatures were entitled to a 
diflferent lot in life, the good lady fell into a melancholy silence, . 
and spoke no more till the gig, having jolted through the little 
village of Torryburn, with its old-fashioned, red-roofed houses, 
standing this way and that round the green, reached a stretch 
of road running so close to the Forth that the spray of the 
little waves breaking on the pebbly shore was blown by the 
April breeze against the faces of the travellers. 

On this road no traveller could be gloomy, and Miss 
Lawson's spirits rapidly recovered : this was well, for a fresh trial 
awaited her in the little old-world burgh of Culross, where Mr. 
James Kennoway, although the day was wearing on, could not 
resist the temptation of urging his sure-footed beast up the 
Middle Causeway, and in and out amongst the little intricacies 
of the ancient streets, in order that his companion might share 
his delight in the beautiful red-and-white houses of the girdle- 
makers, and admire with him the old cross, the Abbey with its 
terraced garden, the Town Hall, the Colonel's Close, and the 
Sand Haven — antiquities nervously pronounced by Miss Lawson, 
as she swayed violently to and fro on the rough paving-stones, 
to be interesting — most interesting — and well worth the trouble 
Mr. James so kindly took on her behalf — but what about the 
tide — ^would it not be too late for crossing at Higgins' Neuk ? 
At this suggestion, Mr. James looked anxious, and turned his 

5 
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horse ; and Miss Lawson heaved a heartfelt sigh of relief when 
the gig, recovering its equilibrium, pursued its pleasant way 
along a stretch of winding road, beautiful as any by Highland 
loch, embowered in trees, whose parting branches revealed 
flowery wastes of thickets and reedy pools, with the waters of 
the Forth gleaming like silver beyond in the evening sunshine. 
As the travellers neared Kincardine-on-Forth, it was Mr. James 
Kennoway whose demeanour revealed traces of nervousness, for 
in his frequent comings and goings between Lendrum and 
Glasgow, great at times had been his annoyance on finding at 
his arrival at the ferry, that owing to low tide, or to some 
other difficulty, not explained in his letters, the boat would not 
cross till midnight ; and that, wearied and footsore though he 
might be, a further tramp to Alloa was absolutely necessary. 
On this occasion, most fortunately, all went well, and after a 
comparatively short period of waiting at the pier, the voyagers, 
with their horse and gig, together with a party of able-bodied 
persons on the way to join the Royal Navy at Leith, weresafely con- 
veyed across the Forth to Higgin's Neuk on the southern shore. 

And now, after passing the property of Mr. Higgins, a 
further drive of a few miles in the fading light through the 
level fields of the Carse brought the two travellers, the old 
lady and the young man, to that particular inn at Larbert where 
the Kennoway brothers were so well known; and in that 
respectable hostelry, after supper, Miss Lawson, somewhat 
fatigued and excited, but thankful indeed at the safe accomplish- 
ment of the longer half of a journey so greatly dreaded, betook 
herself to repose, if not to slumber. 

The start next day was not an early one, for it was imper- 
ative that the horse of Cupar-Fife should not drag himself into 
Glasgow with the drooping head and stumbling step of a worn- 
out hack; but should trot briskly along the High Street in 
such a manner as to attract the attention of a possible purchaser. 
This delay was far from disagreeable either to Miss Lawson or 
to Mr. James, who, in his eager thirst after news from France, 
was well content to dawdle away the morning hours about 
the door of a place so frequented, in the hope that some 
traveller changing horses, or even an able-bodied person on 
his way to enlist in the Fencibles at Stirling, might be able to 
communicate some items of intelligence. All in vain, however, 
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were the questionings of the preacher — ^there was still no news 
whatever from across the Channel, except that it was said that 

the infamous Egal But perhaps the gentleman had heard 

that story already ? 

It was therefore the evening of the second day of travelling 
that saw the Balwysie gig jolting smartly along the crowded 
High Street of Glasgow — saw also the driver in clerical bands, 
with a mild air of triumph, draw up his spirited steed suddenly 
and effectively at the entry to the pend, where, under the 
graven image of Cicero, were gathered speedily in the gloaming 
many smiling faces — the faces of Mrs. Lawson and Miss Peggy, 
of Mr. William and his young wife, of Mr. Frank, of Richard 
Kennoway, and of Mally, lantern in hand, bobbing in the 
background ; all glad to welcome the friends from Fife, all full 
of polite inquiries concerning roads and dust, turnpikes and 
ferries, health and sleep, inn beds and damp sheets. Politeness 
required that such subjects should be discussed as the travellers 
groped their way through the pend, and, even in the light of 
Mally's lantern, stumbled on the rough paving-stones of the 
Wynd ; but the hearts of the Glasgow friends were not in such 
matters; they were full to overflowing of the "important 
intelligence from France," which only that afternoon had 
reached the long-expectant city. And even as the ladies 
conducted Miss Lawson upstairs to her bed-chamber, Mr. James 
Kennoway was dragged forcibly into the parlour by his impet- 
uous brother, who vehemently poured forth the great news 
brought about a week before to Admiral M'Bryde by Captain 
Dawes of the Nancy cutter — Dumouriez, after consultation with 
his army, had proclaimed the young Dauphin king, and had 
sent a despatch to Paris intimating his determination to proceed 
thither to support the claim of the Prince, as he saw at length 
that France could only be saved by a general resistance to 
the horrid tyranny of the Convention. In consequence of this 
news, and of the violent measures taken by the Convention, the 
tumult had now risen in Paris to the most extravagant height. 
The barriers were shut, and the people had mounted the white 
cockade. The Royal party had triumphed everywhere, and 
now that Dumouriez had declared for the cause, there was not a 
doubt that an end would speedily be put to the calamities of 
the country. 
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Before many days were over, Mr. James Kennoway, with 
his usual business-like promptitude, had advantageously disposed 
of the satisfactory animal which had brought himself and his 
companion so pleasantly across Scotland — all that now remained 
to be done, as the preacher remarked with a well-pleased smile, 
was to purchase another horse some days before the return 
journey. By the time this little piece of business had been 
brought to a successful termination by her esteemed young 
friend. Miss Lawson had in a great measure rested ; and had 
even, attired in the fashionable garments devised and executed 
in Lendrum and Kirkcaldy, gazed with delight on some of the 
nearer beauties of Glasgow. Above all, Miss Lawson, sitting 
in confidential conclave with the womankind of the Wynd, had 
unburdened her heart of a great weight of east-country gossip. 
For, most happily, even the overwhelming horror of the French 
Revolution, and the dangerous state of their own land, did not 
so entirely engross the attention of our great-grandparents as to 
deprive them of all interest in the affairs of their neighbours — 
in the Grammar School Wynd, at all events, complete absorption 
in the terrible events of the day had not entirely crushed in the 
bosoms of Miss Lawson's sister-in-law and niece a wholesome 
feminine curiosity regarding their friends in Fife. On the 
contrary, when Miss Lawson, after peeping into the passage, 
carefully closed the parlour door, and with a satisfied expression 
of countenance stepped back to her easy-chair, both ladies 
perfectly understood the discreet manoeuvring of their excellent 
relative: Mrs Lawson, dropping her knitting on her lap, 
observed in a low voice that she supposed Davie was not of 
much use to his father in Balwysie ; whilst Miss Peggy, looking 
up from her spinning-wheel, almost simultaneously inquired 
whether Janet and Cecily were as pretty as ever, and had they 
many beaux ? 

No, Davie was not particularly useful in Balwysie, nor 
anywhere else, so far as Miss Lawson could learn — a fact the 
more to be regretted that Mr. Kennoway was increasingly taken 
up with the sun, moon, and stars. It was a pity that General 
Dundas encouraged his tenant by consulting him about such 
nonsense, and by lending him books, instead of talking, as a 
laird should, about crops and cattle. And, of course, when Mr. 
Kennoway was shut up of an evening with his books, he was 
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far too far up in the clouds to give the matter a thought, but 
everybody else knew where Davie was to be found — in the 
parlour of the Russetdale Arms at Lendrum. What did Mr. 
James say to that? Well, they all knew what an excellent 
young man Mr. James was, but now he was away from home, 
and settled as helper in Cupar till he got a church of his own. 
His having been a partial student had certainly given him the 
opportunity of exercising some influence ; still he had not been 
so very much at Balwysie, as he had acted as tutor to the 
General's older boys ; and then, as they knew, he had to join 
the college at Glasgow about the middle of each session. Did 
Dr. Webster never speak to the young man on the folly of his 
ways ? No, indeed. They knew very well what sort of a man 
the minister was — a Moderate of the Moderates, whose one idea 
was to take things easy, and to be what he called neighbourly 
with everybody in the parish. Besides, how could Dr. Webster, 
of all men, find any fault with a lad for liking to take a share of 
a bowl of punch ? No, good Mr. James was the only hope ; he 
had done what he could to get Davie to pay more attention to 
duty; it was even reported in Lendrum that since he had 
become a helper at Cupar, he had begun to put money into the 
farm — money he would never see again, it was to be feared. It 
was a good thing for Richard, who was young and might be 
influenced by Davie, that he had been so fortunate in finding 
employment as a tutor in Glasgow in the summer months, and 
so did not require to come to Balwysie, except for a day or two 
at Handsel Monday, and fortunate also that George was a 
young man of such great promise, and taking so kindly to the 
law — ^he and Richard would be a credit yet to Mr. James, and 
repay him for all his trouble. . . . Yes, Janet and Cecily were 
as pretty as ever, with their dark eyes and black ringlets and 
rosy cheeks ; and there certainly did seem a good many young 
men coming about Balwysie without any particular cause. 
There was, in particular, a certain Mr. Duncan from the far 
north, a sheep-farmer in rather a large way, who seemed to 
fancy Janet — Miss Lawson would not be surprised if that were 
a match. Even Mrs. Seaton, who held her head so high, seemed 
pleased about Mr. Duncan ; though, of course, she was far too 
discreet to say much about the [matter, Tljen, as to Cecily — 
well, Cecily was as pretty a girl as you would meet with on a 
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long summer day, as pretty indeed as her elder sister, but by no 
means of so solid a character. To be sure, she was young, and 
might improve, but — here Miss Lawson lowered her voice and 
glanced towards the door — it was rumoured in Lendrum that 
Cecily read not-vells^ and everybody knew very well that a 
young person who wasted her time, and filled her head with 
silly notions about lovers through reading notrvells^ was not 
likely to make a really sensible marriage. 

Thus, but at far greater length, and with a rich amplitude of 
detail, did Miss Lawson of Lendrum discourse by the parlour 
fire whilst she was still resting from the fatigues of her journey, 
and before she found herself drawn into a vortex of gaiety and 
excitement undreamed of in her native village ; for there were 
sights to be seen in the city, and numerous were the tea- 
drinkings and supper parties given in the old lady's honour in 
the hospitable dwelling in the Wynd ; whilst as numerous were 
the entertainments to which Miss Lawson and her relatives 
were invited in return. 

Accustomed at social gatherings in Fife to the monotonous 
whir of the spinning-wheels — for in the country, when they 
went a-pleasuring, they carried their home work with them — 
Miss Lawson was interested indeed to find the Glasgow ladies 
engaged in a new and fashionable work, whose fame had not 
even penetrated to distant Lendrum. When, in the earlier part 
of those evenings in the year 1793, ^® conversation turned, as 
turn it always did, on the French Revolution, the fingers of the 
short-waisted ladies were idle, for they had much to say on 
those awful themes, and the new needlework required some 
little attention ; but when the men soared, as they speedily did, 
to the glorious British Constitution, and heights purely political, 
the ladies, with one accord, bent themselves resignedly over 
their tambour-frames. Then Miss Lawson could no longer 
listen even to the weightiest utterances of the Rev. Mr. Balfour, 
her sister-in-law's minister, so fascinated was she by watching 
the ladies, as one hand above, and one below the muslin tightly 
caught in between the little hoops, they deftly traced in 
delicate silken thread of divers hues, with a sprinkling of silver 
or gold, the pattern of the exquisite fabric, in those days produced 
by the looms of the village of Anderston. Some of the ladies, 
Miss Peggy in a confidential aside informed her aunt, were 
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working for pleasure, or for the adornment of their own persons ; 
others, again, added to their incomes by means of muslin- 
tambouring for the great manufacturers — for Mr. Monteith, or 
for the Messrs. M'llquham of Anderston, the uncles of that 
fair-haired and extremely Whiggish young gentleman standing 
by the bureau, who at this very moment was opening his mouth 
to speak; and who, Miss Peggy greatly feared, was about to 
annoy good Mr. Balfour with some of his revolutionary nonsense 
about the people, and the rights of those who paid the taxes to 
representation in Parliament They would all go together to 
the Green, Miss Peggy continued, when the evenings were a 
little warmer, and then her aunt could judge for herself as to 
the wonderful beauty of the muslin gowns exquisitely adorned 
with raised tamboured trimmings. 

To the Green — ^*'the favourite parade of the Glasgow 
belles" — ^in the lovely evenings of the month of June, Miss 
Lawson and her friends very frequently repaired ; for to go once 
to the Green was to go constantly. There the newly raised 
volunteers were marching and drilling, to the delight of the 
citizens; there fishermen with rods and creels were walking 
westward to the jetties beyond the Broom-o*-law, to enjoy an 
hour or two of sport in the cool of the day. Across the ford, 
from country roads on the other side, horses and carts came 
splashing through the water ; whilst down by the green banks 
of the swift-running Clyde, women, surrounded by a circle of 
fires, were finishing their day's washing — some bending over the 
river's edge rinsing their clothes, others spreading the clean 
linen on the grass for a night's bleaching, others still busy at 
their wooden bcynes. In groups, the gentlemen golfers, in their 
scarlet coats, strode across the sward with their clubs, absorbed 
in their game; or, at the conclusion of their rounds sought 
further relaxation in the society of the fashionable belles, of 
whose exquisite tamboured muslin costumes, fastened at the 
waist with highly-cut steel buckles. Miss Lawson was even then 
mentally taking elaborate notes for the benefit of the Lendrum 
dressmaker. 

Then comes the hour of milking — ^the hour when the 
dairymaids with stools and pails make their appearance on 
Gla^ow Green, and the cows, softly lowing their satisfaction, 
walk to meet them across the grass, with a following of nurses 
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and prettily dressed boys and girls carrying their little tinnies. 
This is the hour for recognition and laughter on the Green ; 
when the volunteers and the golfers gather round in their bright 
coats, and drink mock toasts in foaming milk with the fashion- 
able belles. Mrs. Lawson and Miss Peggy, with glad exclama- 
tions, hail here a friend, and there a friend, till now unseen ; 
whilst Mr. James and Mr. Richard Kennoway, who have been 
strolling by the river in deep conversation about Philosophy 
and Logic lectures, about handwriting and church music, and 
about all sorts of improving subjects, find, to their surprise and 
pleasure, that innumerable acquaintances have, unknown to 
them, been taking the air on the Green. There, over yonder, 
under the elm tree, is Mr. Maclellan, the centre, as usual, of 
a merry group of fellow-students — Messrs. John Livingston, 
George Meek, James Thomson, J. W. Pursell, and another 
younger and very handsome lad, destined to be famous — ^" my 
old College friend Mr. Thomas Campbell," he is called in one 
of Mr. Maclellan's letters to his eldest son — who has made 
his way from his lodging in the High Street close to the 
pend, without awakening any prophetic thrill in the bosom 
of the grandfathers and great-grandfathers of innumerable boys 
foreordained to recite at school examinations ** Hohenlinden " or 
the " Battle of the Baltic." Here comes Mr. Balfour, with his 
bright, keen face and his gold -headed cane, in company with Mr. 
Fitcairn and Mr. Easton ; and behind that group of children 
pressing forward with their tinnies. Miss Peggy can discern the 
familiar forms of Mr. D. Todd and Mr. Morrison in scarlet 
golfing coats. And, standing all alone by herself, near that 
cow without any horns — " Yon hum'lt coo," Mrs. Lawson calls 
the animal — looking so solitary and unhappy — who can that 

short, dark young person be? Can it be ^? Yes, it is! Poor 

thing, they must take her home to supper ; for she is a stranger 
in the town. Let Peggy push her way through the crowd at 
once, and bring poor Miss May Steuart, who as yet knows 
hardly a soul in Glasgow, into the gathering circle of friends. 

Miss Peggy speedily returns, accompanied by Miss Steuart, 
whose swarthy countenanance is lit up by a pleasant expression 
as she advances towards the Lawson party. With more 
politeness of manner than might have been expected from her 
uncompromising appearance, the new-comer, whose accent is 
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not the cheerful sing-song of the west, but a note deeper and 
more deliberate, redolent of country fields, shakes hands in 
friendly fashion with Mrs. Lawson, who hastens to introduce 
her to the assembled circle of the Grammar School Wynd. 
When his turn comes, Mr. James Kennoway, in whose eyes a 
bow to any lady, however plain and dumpy, is an event of 
equal importance with an obeisance made in the presence of a 
queen, draws himself up to his full height — this piece of deport- 
ment has been described td me by those who know him well — 
and after standing rigid for a few moments in the correct 
attitude acquired in the dancing school of Lendrum, bows 
himself almost double with an air of extreme deference — ^then, 
with a preliminary flourish of his outstretched palm, he clasps 
in his own the hand of Miss Steuart, and politely assures her of 
the great pleasure afforded him by the kind introduction of his 
good friend Mrs. Lawson. 

Then Richard's turn comes, and as Mrs. Lawson names him, 
his elder brother observes him closely, for he has reason to 
believe that the student of philosophy is n^ligent of elegant 
deportment Richard salutes Miss Steuart, and even as he does 
so the usually mild expression of Mr. James gives way to a look 
of decided dissatisfaction and annoyance. The deportment of 
the young man, as he short-sightedly peers in the lady's very 
face, leaves much to be desired ; whilst from his stooping 
position bis bow loses much of its dignity and grace. What 
will the Seatongrange relatives think of so slovenly a nod? 
Such a salutation may lose Richard half a dozen good livings, 
for what patron would appoint to any charge a minister so 
T^ardless of manners and decorum ? 

And now, observes Mrs. Lawson, when the introduction to 
Miss Steuart is at an end — " The milking is over. Let us all 
take a seat at the riverside by the ford, where we can watch the 
horses coming splashing through the water, and hear any news 
that any of the gentlemen may have to tell us." 



CHAPTER VII 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL 

THEY at once fall a-talking of the Revolution in France, of 
so-called Reform, and of the dangerous state of affairs 
in England and Scotland. The horses come splashing across 
the ford ; but nobody looks. The river sings its sweetest in the 
gloaming; but nobody listens. If the friends give heed to 
anything but their own serious talk, it is to the distant military 
music, and to the clatter of the arms of the brave Glasgow 
regiment drilling behind them on the Green. There is comfort 
and a feeling of safety in such sounds. 

They sit talking in the June evening of the Revolution, and 
of the danger at home. We can hear Mr. Balfour, in answer to 
the respectful inquiries of his young friend the preacher from 
Fife, repeating with enthusiasm the motion of late unanimously 
adopted by the Presbytery to which he has the honour to 
belong ; we can almost hear the measured beat of the famous 
minister's gold-headed cane on the pebbles, as the strong words 
roll forth emphatically — ^**And we from our hearts abhor the 
principles of Sedition and Anarchy which the Sons of Belial in 
France have been labouring to disseminate in these Islands, and 
hasten to express to the public our loyalty to the best of Kings, 
and our attachment to the best of all political Constitutions as 
established at the Glorious Revolution of 1688.'' We can see 
and hear Mr. James Kennoway, as with rather less than his 
accustomed courtesy, almost before Mr. Balfour has uttered the 
concluding words of the motion of his reverend brethren, he 
breaks in with an animated account of the sayings and doings 
of the Presbytery of Kirkcaldy in the present fearful emergency ; 
and relates in glowing terms the splendid success of the recent 
great meeting at Cupar-Fife of noblemen, gentlemen, free- 
holders, justices of the peace, and commissioners of supply, all 
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'* deeply impressed by a sense of the invaluable blessings 
enjoyed by this country under the present Constitution/* Mr. 
Sharp, the divinity student, treads close upon the heels of his 
friend Mr. James Kennoway, with the information that in his 
native place the gentlemen, clergymen, farmers, tradesmen, 
manufacturers, and other respectable inhabitants, have also, in 
solemn conclave assembled, warmly expressed their satisfaction 
with the "inestimable blessings which are the effects of the 
excellence of our glorious Constitution " ; whilst Mr. Pitcaim, who 
has just returned from a few days' visit to the capital, bursting 
in, relates that the Dean and the Faculty of Advocates have 
conceived it their duty as good subjects to declare "their 
inviolable and zealous attachment to the British Constitution, 
and their loyalty to their Sovereign." 

The country is sound to the core — sound to the core — all 
the gentlemen agree. Why, take up any newspaper — any 
newspaper, no matter which, for they all are alike — ^you can 
hardly get any news to read — ^nothing but enthusiastic resolu- 
tions unanimously passed by innumerable towns and societies, 
by presbyteries and magistrates, by merchants and councillors, 
and by deacons of crafts — all to a man glorying in their political 
privil^es. The space not devoted to such gratifying items 
of intelligence, you find taken up with long lists of names — 
names of townsmen and villagers — for even the smallest hamlets 
are as loyal as the largest burghs — eagerly repudiating the 
recent meeting in favour of so-called Reform, held in their midst 
by one or two crack-brained fanatics in league with the French 
and the devil. Turn to the correspondence columns of these 
same newspapers — and what do you find there, sir? You find, 
sir, Publico, Rheno, Tradesman, a Friend of Improvement, but 
an Enemy of Innovation — all harping upon the same string 
to such an extent that, positively, if such unanimity were not 
so intensely gratifying it would be absolutely wearisome. 

During this storm of loyalty and self-congratulation on the 
part of the admirers of the British Constitution, the fair-haired 
Mr. James Maclellan has been sitting silently listening with a 
somewhat dubious and humorous expression ; inwardly debat- 
ing whether it would be safe in so large a circle, and in so 
public a place, to venture to say a word in favour of his own 
views on Parliamentary Reform, not so-called, but real. Words 
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that might pass as the banter of a student in the friendly circle 
assembled in Mrs. Lawson's parlour might be overheard on the 
Green by some passer-by, and repeated with results ruinous 
to his career in life — ^yet it would be unmanly to keep silent. 
Mr. Maclellan would make so bold, he said, in a voice carefully 
modulated so as to reach only the ears of the friends by the 
riverside — ^he would make so bold as to remind Mr. Balfour and 
the other gentlemen that previous to the awful events in France, 
even the most solid and trusted rulers of the country had spoken 
in terms quite as strong as those now used by the Reformers. 
So far back as 1770, Lord Chatham had denounced the many 
flagrant abuses that had crept into the much vaunted Con- 
stitution, and had declared that before the end of the century 
Parliament would either have to reform itself from within, or 
be refcM-med with a vengeance from without It was true that 
the cause of Reform had been advocated by many ignorant and 
dangerous persons ; yet some men of education, in spite of 
their horror at the recent atrocities in France, were convinced 
of the need of change. At a great meeting held the other day in 
Ayrshire, Mr. Maclellan had observed that a gentleman holding 
a high rank in the Army had, with extraordinary courage, 
moved an amendment in favour of Reform. . . . Seconded 
by his own son ! broke in two or three of Mrs. Lawson's 
friends — seconded by his own son, and supported by half a dozen 
weaver-bodies and black-nebs ! ^ The times are changed, sir ! 
Look at the state of France I Remember the g^uillotine I 

Silenced, but not convinced, young Mr. Maclellan, with an 
unusually serious expression, shakes his head, and b^ns 
meditatively to throw pebbles into the Clyde; and now, once 
again, Mr. Balfour speaks, this time in laudatory terms, of the 
admirable spirit in which Parliament was even then dealing 
with the question of so-called Reform. How well had Mr. 
Wyndham expressed himself the other day in the House of 
Commons, when he inquired what benefit the country could 
possibly reap from Parliamentary Reform which it did not at 
present enjoy? The true criterion of our Constitution was 
practice: experience was the true test of its merits, and had 
afforded the most unequivocal proof of its excellence. The 
matter under consideration was — should a system be destroyed 

> The Pro-Boers of that day. 
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under which the people enjoyed as much practical felicity in 
every point as society was capable of? Such were Mr. Wynd- 
ham's arguments, with which Mr. Balfour must confess he 
agreed, as also with the strong assertion of another member of 
the House, who declared that the alleged grievances must be 
most fully demonstrated ere he would consent to the demolition 
of such a beautiful structure as the present Constitution of the 
country. There was undoubtedly a melancholy spirit of unrest 
and rebellion abroad in the land, and things had indeed come 
to a strange pass when we found — to use the words of yet 
another member of the House of Commons — the people actually 
saying to the Commanders of Seats — suffer «j, and not you^ 
to send representatives to Parliament Preposterous I . • . Pre- 
posterous ! exclaim all the gentlemen seated on the grass, with 
the single exception of Mr. Maclellan ; whilst even the ladies, 
all but one, gently murmur — Preposterous 1 

At this little break, Mrs. Lawson takes up her parable, and 
into the high-flown rhapsodies of the men, insinuates, in feminine 
style, a refreshing note of personal interest. — Ah, to be sure — no 
doubt — the British Constitution, as no right-minded person 
could deny, was a very glorious thing, and much to be respected 
by all law-abiding citizens — but, talking of citizens, who would 
ever have thought that a son of her old neighbour Mr. Muir, 
the manufacturer, now of Huntershill, would have brought his 
native place to shame? How well she remembered the re- 
joicings when that boy was born in the old house in the High 
Street, just through tiie pend — how well she remembered little 
Tom, not so long ago, a nice, innocent-looking Grammar School 
laddie, coming running and laughing down the Wynd, with his 
satchel of books on his back. Little had it ever entered her 
head that such a pretty, blue-eyed laddie, his father's only son, 
would one day disgrace himself, and disgrace Glasgow, by 
setting up a Society for Reform in the Star Inn, and by 
tempting Thomas Wilson, the barber, worthy man, to read 
Tom Paine's Rights of Man — and not only to read that wicked 
book, but, worse still, to leave it lying about his shop, so that 
customers coming in to be shaved might have their minds 
poisoned unawares. They all knew as well as she did what 
such doings had led to. Anyone with ordinary common-sense 
conld have predicted that one fine day a messenger-at-arms 
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would drive up to Huntershill, and hand to poor old Mr. Muir 
a bill of indictment summoning Mr. Thomas to appear before 
the Lords at Edinburgh. That was what came of Reform, and 

the Rights of Man^ and such like 

At this point good Mrs. Lawson is eagerly interrupted by 
Mr. Sharp and Mr. Easton, both speaking together, and both 
declaring that the accusations brought against young Mr. Muir 
were only too true, and if that seditious advocate, that disgrace 
to his profession, now an outlaw in a foreign land, ever returned 
to Scotland, which they hardly thought probable, he would find 
the consequences of his wicked conduct very serious indeed. . . . 
Here Mr. D. Todd, interposing, said that he had it on the 
highest authority that at the so-called Reform meetings at 
Paisley and Kirkintilloch, Mr. Thomas Muir, who apparently 
was not content with corrupting barbers in an underhand way, 
had openly recommended the weavers, as everybody knew, 
black-nebs to a man, to read Paine's works, and that he had 
expressed himself in the most revolutionary and dangerous 
language at the said meetings. What, for instance, were they 
to think of a member of the honourable Scottish Bar, who 
declared that as for him, he did not worship the British Con- 
stitution as sent down from Heaven, but considered it human 
work — a Constitution which men had made, and which men 
might mend? It was not the Constitution, according to Mr. 
Thomas Muir, but the People that ought to be inviolable. 
Mr. Thomas Muir, ladies and gentlemen, at those meetings 
had audaciously demanded a fair representation of the people, 
and shorter duration of Parliament. With execrable taste 
he had denounced what he called rotten boroughs — boroughs 
where, according to him, there were no voters at all — ^rotten 
boroughs, to be sold in the market to would-be Members of 
Parliament for as much as twenty thousand pounds sterling. 
And, as if this perverted description of the privileges of our 
aristocratic Commanders of Seats were not sufficiently odious, Mr. 
Thomas Muir, amidst the cheers of the black-nebs, had gone on 
to denounce as a scandalous thing the appointment by our 
Government of so great a number of placemen and pensioners. 

And were such statements as those of Mr. Muir not true? 
inquires Mr. Maclellan, speaking very gravely, and with much 
deliberation, for he, being a sagacious and prudent 3^ung man, 
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is well aware of the extreme danger of saying even what he 
now ventures to say — were such statements not simply the 
truth? Mr. Thomas Muir, the advocate, he believed to be 
a worthy and thoroughly well-intentioned man, though tinged 
perhaps with the senselessness not infrequently found in com- 
bination with the temperament of the idealist and the reformer. 
Mr. Maclellan had not himself the hon — that is to say, he 
had no personal acquaintance with Mr. Muir, but from his 
friend Mr. Thomas Campbell, who knew the Huntershill family 
very intimately, he had the highest character of the young man 
now in so unfortunate a position. Whatever might be thought 
of the wisdom of Mr. Muir, of his benevolence and piety there 
could be no doubt Even at the early age of twenty-two, he 
had acted as an elder in the parish church of Cadder, and Mr. 
Dunn, the minister of that parish, had, Mr. Maclellan believed, 
the highest regard for Mr. Muir. 

At the name of Mr. Dunn of Cadder, Mr. Balfour gravely 
shakes his head — ^he has not forgotten the sermon delivered 
some little time ago by his reverend brother in the Old Tron 
Church before the Synod of Glasgow and Ayr — ^a discourse 
approved of by certain laymen^ who had it published at their 
own expense — approved of also, be it remembered, by the 
Society for Reform at the Star Inn, who wrote to convey their 
respectful thanks for what they termed a very excellent sermon. 
Recommendations of that nature would do the minister of 
Cadder no good. Might it never be the fate of Mr. Balfour 
so to preach as to receive any congratulation from such a 
quarter as the Society for Reform. What could be expected 
in this country but the horrors of Revolution if, in the present 
awful crisis, ministers of the gospel of peace encouraged by a 
single word the wicked and violent designs of the black-nebs ? 
. . . Mr. Maclellan would most earnestly and respectfully 
assure Mr. Balfour that at both the Paisley and the Kirkin- 
tilloch meetings, Mr. Muir had emphatically dissuaded the 
people from all thought of violence and tumult, and had 
impressed upon them that there was no other way of obtaining 
Parliamentary Reform but by appljdng peaceably to Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Muir had also strongly asserted his opinion that 
there were many wrong and improper things in Paine's works — 
nevertheless. . . . Then, why, my dear sir, recommend such 
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wrong books to weavers and barbers ? is the warm retort of Mr. 
Balfour. Sir, as a gentleman has very justly observed, in the 
course of the debate by this time probably ended in the House 
of Commons — reformers express themselves in the very same 
language as the French Revolutionists and Tom Paine-r-can we 
believe the resemblance to be accidental ? 

All this time, Miss May Steuart, a comparative stranger to 
the Lawsons, and a complete stranger to their circle of friends 
now so earnestly debating by the river Clyde, has, by a violent 
eflfort, maintained a dead silence — not from any fears of trans- 
portation, for at the mention of Botany Bay and its surrounding 
shores this resolute young woman from the Carse of Stirling 
merely snaps her fingers in derision ; not from cowardice does 
May keep silence, but out of politeness towards the company in 
general, and out of deep respect for Mr. Balfour, whom in days 
gone by she had known as the best of men and ministers in the 
Manse of Lecropt, not half a mile from Brigend. May Steuart, 
although she was alarmingly abrupt, was not rude — ^she had, as 
we have seen, a high, if somewhat peculiar, standard of manners 
and deportment ; she was only one of those quick-witted and 
plain-spoken Scotswomen, in her time to be found in all ranks 
of society, even the most exalted, whose tongue knew not how 
to utter polite nothings, and whose lips unfalteringly echoed 
every thought of the inmost heart. 

Such Tory talk as this by the riverside is new and distaste* 
ful in the ears of one accustomed to the Whiggish discussions 
of the dissenting portioners of Blairlogie Relief Church — ^it is 
more than distasteful, it is abominable. With the exception of 
that remarkably fair young man with the pleasant smile, not 
one of the gentlemen present has, in the opinion of May 
Steuart, uttered a single word to the purpose. Mr. Maclellan's 
heart indeed seems in the right place ; but he is far too prudent 
and circumspect — ^he should speak out like a man — he should 
face up more boldly to Mr. Balfour — he may indeed be the 
better of a little encouragement 

So Miss Steuart, opening her lips abruptly, remarks that 
since coming to Glasgow she has heard a great deal of talk 
about this young Mr. Muir. Nobody, indeed, she believed, 
could spend an hour in the city without hearing of him and his 
Society for Reform in the Star Inn; nor without forming an 
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opinion of one kind or another on the subject. ... Indeed, 

madam I exclaim several of the politicians, with a pleasing 

expectation of coming amusement, for there is something 

irresistibly droll about the very manner of the stranger. . . . 

Indeed, Madam ! echoes Mr. Balfour blandly — You may speak 

out freely in this company. We are all friends here, even should 

our opinions on politics not be precisely identical. . . . Miss 

Steuart laconically remarks that she generally does speak out 

freely, whether in presence of friends or foes, and on this 

occasion there should be no exception to her general rule. Mr. 

Maclellan, she had noticed, considered this young Mr. Muir as 

wanting in common-sense. What on earth had Mr. Muir's 

common-sense or want of common-sense to do with the real 

subject under discussion? The question was — what was the 

truth ? Were the things that Mr. Muir said true, or were they 

false ? They could all judge for themselves. At all events, she 

judged for herself. For her part, she thought that the advocate 

was entirely in the right in most of his utterances. Mr. Muir 

considered that the people who paid the taxes had a right to be 

represented in Parliament — well, so did she ! Mr. Muir believed 

that such men as the gentlemen present, such men as Mr. Balfour, 

Mr. Willian Lawson, and Mr. Pitcaim should have a vote — ^well, 

so did she 1 Mr. Muir thought that it was a monstrous thing that 

the ministers, the lawyers, the doctors, the manufacturers, the 

merchants of Glasgow should have no voice whatever in choosing 

their fourth part of a Member of Parliament. Mr. Muir went 

farther than that — he insisted that a city of more than seventy 

thousand inhabitants ought not to be represented by the foiu'th 

part of a man ; and he considered it a scandalous thing that towns 

which did not happen to be royal burghs, although they boasted 

of a population of perhaps thirty thousand souls, could not even 

claim a fragment of a parliamentary member. How often had 

it happened, Miss Steuart wondered, that the very day of an 

election in the city had been completely foi^otten by every 

person now present? On the following morning, perhaps, 

they had been reminded that the four delegates of Glasgow, 

Rutherglen, Renfrew, and Dunbarton, had met the previous day 

in the Tolbooth to return, as a matter of course, Mr. So-and-so, 

or Lord So-and-so. Mr. Muir, she understood, said that such 

an election was an absurdity, for the del^[ates were chosen by 

6 
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the Town Councils of the four burghs in question, and these 
Town Councils in their turn were elected by their predecessors 
in office, to the exclusion of the rest of the public, and to the 
eternal perpetuation of their own opinions and views. Where 
was Mr. Muir's want of common-sense in declaring that such a 
state of things should not be in a country such as ours ? 

It is the privilege of a woman to speak nonsense when she 
intrudes herself into the realm of politics — to answer her is a 
mere waste of breath; so the gentlemen appealed to merely 
frown and shake their heads gravely ; whilst from Mr. James 
Kennoway, too polite to keep silence when a woman calls for a 
reply, there proceeds a gentle, remonstrating murmur respecting 
the guillotine and the state of France. . . . State of France! 
Yea, yea ! ^ ejaculates Miss Steuart. What had the state of 
France to do with the enormous number of placemen and 
pensioners kept up by the Government of Great Britain for the 
advantage of their own class, and the ruin of all other classes ? 
That was another evil denounced by Mr. Muir. Why should 
poor folk sit in the dark with dirty faces, without even a cup of 
tea to cheer them up, because soap and candles and tea, and 
many other of the necessaries of life, were heavily taxed in 
order that some great nobleman, already rolling in wealth, 
should receive fourteen hundred a year of public money because 
he, forsooth, was the hereditary grand falconer of the King? — 
of the King, poor man, who at times had not the sense to tell 
a falcon from a hoodie crow I Why should a duke's son draw 
a thousand a year, wrung out of the country by excessive 
taxation, for the performances of imaginary duties, such as 
attending on the man that holds up the Lord Chancellor's 
robe, as he enters and leaves the court ? Why should a noble- 
man's son be endowed with five hundred a year as wine-taster 
to his Majesty? Why should innumerable men of rank, 
residing in Britain, draw handsome salaries as rulers of West 
Indian islands and other colonial possessions which they 
probably would have a difficulty in pointing out on a map? 
Why should many gentlemen of high position, by a fiction 
attended by great pecuniary advantage to themselves, and an 
equal pecuniary loss to their unfortunate countrymen, be 
supposed to fill the lowly offices of clerks, tide-waiters, harbour- 

^ A fitvottrite derisive exclamation of Aunty May. 
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masters, searchers, packers, gaugers, and such like? Why 
should a lady of title, who never handled a broom in her life, 
have a pension of more than four hundred a year, as Sweeper 
of the Mall in the Park ? Why should another high-bom dame, 
who very likely never could remember where she had laid her 
own purse, be Clerk of the Treasury — and another, who left her 
letters lying on her toilet-table for the perusal of her lady's- 
maid* be Keeper of the Records of a Court of law ? As the 
gentlemen very well knew, nearly four hundred thousand 
persons were deprived of sustenance by pensioners and place- 
men and sinecurists. As the gentlemen very well knew, the 
Commanders of Seats, as they called themselves, provided for 
their brothers and sisters, for their sons and daughters, for their 
uncles and aunts, for their cousins and friends and toadies, and 
the People, who were not represented in Parliament, were ground 
down to furnish the money. The poor were afflicted, and the 
middle classes were lured by the Government into gambling 
habits through the great State Lotteries, promoted by their 
rulers in order to eke out those dishonest payments. Nothing 
was to be hoped for from the Press, for the Press was tied hand 
and foot by fear of the laws against sedition, and even were it 
free, newspapers were so heavily taxed that only rich people 
could afford to read them. Who did not know that these things 
were true ? Then, why on earth should Mr. Muir, the advocate, 
not say so— common-sense or no common-sense ? 

Here the vehement so-called Reformer pauses, then in a 
lower voice, and with deeper feeling, continues — She knows, she 
says, that she has taken a great deal upon herself, but, if Mrs. 
Lawson and her friends would allow her, she would like to say 
just one thing more. She knew something of that Glorious 
Revolution they all thought so much of, for her people had 
lived through it, and had taken different sides in the great 
struggle. The Steuarts, determined Whigs and Covenanters, 
had little enough money in their pockets. Heaven knows, when 
the long, cruel persecution came to an end ; and yet, in their 
triumph and joy, they laid by a silver piece with the image and 
superscription of King William upon it, to be handed down as 
a precious family heirloom.^ That was what the Whigs 
thoog^t of the Glorious Revolution of 1688: in the e]res, 

^ Aunty May's heirloom is still religiously preserved in the fomily. 
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however, of her mother's folk, the Ogilvys, Tories and Jacobites, 
the Revolution of 1688 — although the Tories forgot that now 
— was an outrage and an abomination as horrible as the 
Revolution in France now seemed to Mr. Balfour and the other 
gentlemen. To her it had always appeared a strange thing that 
the coming of King William, in reality brought about by the tears 
and the prayers and the heart's blood of the Whigs, had now, a 
hundred years later, become the precious heritage of the Tgries. 
That was a strange thing, yet not more strange than the thing that 
would come to pass in another hundred years. Suppose this young 
Mr. Muir, the advocate of Reform, returned from France to 
stand his trial in Edinburgh — it was said that he would certainly 
be lashed through the streets as a seditious person, and 
banished to Botany Bay. Yet it might be that through those 
sufTerings of his, and through the sufferings of others — as in the 
year 1688, so again, sooner or later — a new Constitution should 
once more take the place of the old. If the world lasted so 
long as another hundred years, there might be vote by ballot 
for the rate-payers — ^there might no longer be rotten boroughs 
in the market for twenty thousand pounds — no towns with 
thirty thousand inhabitants without parliamentary representa- 
tion — no bribery or corruption permitted at elections — no 
heavily-taxed poor ground down to provide dishonest pensions 
and sinecures for the rich. Such a Constitution, wrung from 
the rulers by the Whigs^ might possibly exist in the year 1893. 
(Strong murmurs of dissent from the Friends in Council.) The 
gentlemen did not agree with her — but it might — but then, the 
queer thing was, quoth May Steuart, with a short laugh — by the 
year 1993 it would be the old, time-honoured, Glorious Con- 
stitution of the Tories ! 

By the time that this vehement impeachment of the Glorious 
Constitution comes to an abrupt termination, the faces of May 
Steuart's little audience are serious indeed, and apprehensive 
glances are cast by more than one in the direction of the by- 
passers. This audacious young woman appears to be an 
original, and allowance must be made for mortals who are 
unaccustomed to tread with their fellows the beaten path of 
safe conventionality — such utterances, however, are most 
dangerous — ^they are worse than mere ignorant, womanish 
nonsense. The speaker — no doubt a young person of a ready 
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wit — ^has caught with a lamentable facility the parrot cry of the 
Whigs ; and how easy it is for anyone, by the exercise of a 
perverse ingenuity, to misrepresent even the most intricate piece 
of mechanism — to belittle and besmirch the most benign and 
beautiful institution, such as the best of all possible Constitu- 
tions, as established at the Glorious Revolution of 1688, under 
which our people enjoy as much practical felicity in every point 
of view as society is capable of. Yet, let Miss Steuart beware. 
By her unguarded and reprehensible utterances — unintentionally 
perhaps, for it is always well to judge charitably — she has been 
guilty of the horrid and awful crime of Sedition ; and were she 
a person of higher importance in the State, were she not at the 
present moment surrounded by an honourable and high-minded 
circle of friendly ladies and gentlemen, she might shortly find 
herself, loaded with chains, voyaging in the company of felons, 
the very scum of the earth, towards the distant shores of Botany 
Bay. Even Mr. James Maclellan looks troubled; although 
there lurks about the comers of his mouth a smile, concealed 
with difficulty — a smile that in future days will often expand 
into unrestrained mirth ; for the character of Aunty May, her 
mingled cleverness, goodness, vehemence, and absurdity, in after 
years, are to lend a frequent charm to life in the manse of the 
laughter-loving minister. ♦ 

But this is still a sweet June evening of the year 1793, and 
Mr. James Maclellan, with an air of imperturbable solemnity, 
yet contending with a well-nigh irresistible smile, sits on the 
grassy margin of the Clyde, wondering within himself who on 
earth, or what on earth, will break the awful silence that has 
fallen upon the Friends in Council, shortly before so full of 
animation and gaiety. It is good Mrs. Lawson, grieved to the 
heart that her beloved minister and many of her most valued 
acquaintances should be gathered round her with constrained 
and unsmiling faces, who comes to the rescue with the ready 
tact b^otten of kindness. More than once she coughs 
nervously and clears her throat — then, endeavouring to speak in 
her usual cordial and pleasant tones, she thus addresses her 
Whiggish friend, who sits gazing in a frowning reverie at the 
passing of the waters — " Miss Steuart, my dear, are you coming 
good speed with the muslin-tambouring? " 



CHAPTER VIII 

NEWS OF CAPTAIN WILLIAM GILMOUR'S SEA-FIGHT 

REACHES GLASGOW 

IN the beginning of the pleasant month of June of the year 
1793, the visit of the friends from Fife was drawing to a 
close. Melancholy visions already haunted old Miss Lawson 
of the contrast between Glasgow Green, with the volunteers 
drilling to martial music, and the fashionable belles laughing 
with their beaux under the trees by the riverside, and Lendrum 
Green with the solitary figure of Mrs. Webster in her last year's 
bonnet walking across from the manse — or Lendrum Green 
with nobody on it at all, but only half a dozen hens scraping 
and sunning themselves under the muckle Trysting Tree, 
Home was home, to be sure, be it never so homely, yet in 
Lendrum news might be a month old before some chance 
traveller brought any details to the little town; whilst in 
Glasgow, even during her stay in that charming city, what 
tidings, red-hot from London, had reached Miss Lawson, when 
with her friends she had sallied forth of a morning to watch the 
arrival of the mail-coach from the south. Even when there was 
no expectation of news, that mail-coach, sweeping in splendour 
round the comer of the Trongate, with trumpet sounding, and 
the royal arms in gold glancing in the sun, was a magnificent sight 
to see ; the coachman was grander than any king, and the guard 
in scarlet, armed with sword and cutlass, with two brass blunder- 
busses loaded ready to his hand, perched on his high seat beside 
the letter-box, far outshone the colonel of the Glasgow regiment. 
That splendid guard, ere ever the weary passengers, unshaven 
and dishevelled, with faces black as sweeps, descended at the 
door of the inn, had, since Miss Lawson's arrival in Glasgow, 
shouted aloud to the expectant crowd, one day, the joyful 
intelligence of a victory over the French — ^another day the no 
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less welcome news that by an overwhelming majority the House 
of Commons had refused even to discuss the subject of Reform 
— and on many other days had brought the story, still more 
interesting perhaps to the citizens, of many sea-fights between 
the privateers of Britain and the privateers of France. The 
city of Glasgow, devoted to learning and to commerce, had, it 
is true, no vessels of her own to send forth on that wild ocean 
warfare ; yet the fortunes of her manufacturers and merchants 
were closely linked with the little towns of Port-Glasgow and 
Greenock, on the shores of the broad estuary into which their 
own beautiful fishing stream poured its waters; and many of 
the sea-captains of those ports — owners for the most part of 
their own merchantmen — came into such close contact with the 
business men of the place, that their faces were as familiar in 
the four cross-streets as were the faces of any of the inhabitants 
of the town. In the days of excitement after the outbreak of 
the war with France, no news proclaimed by the guard of the 
London mail was received in the Trongate with louder cheers 
than the news of fierce fights and of rich prizes taken at 
sea by their neighbours the captains, a little way down the 
Clyde. 

For young Richard Kennoway and his student friends, 
loitering about the arched gateway of the old college quadrangle, 
the appearance in the crowded High Street of those shipmasters 
of Greenock or Port-Glasgow, with their swords and their 
splendid uniforms rich with gold-lace, was a sight full of fascina- 
tion and interest ; and amongst them all there was in particular 
one tall figure, and one strangely interesting face, that always 
attracted universal attention. The lads had many stories to 
tell of the dare-devil courage of Captain William Gilmour, and 
of his extraordinary feats of valour in former wars ; they had 
all heard of his wonderful good luck since the outbreak of 
hostilities with France — ^how in a few short months he had 
already carried many rich prizes into south of England ports, 
and had become known and dreaded by the French foe under 
the name of the Scourge of the English Channel. 

But now, in June, by the mail-coach from London, a few 
days before the departure of Miss Lawson and Mr. James 
Kennoway from the Grammar School Wynd, the news had 
come to Glasgow that the success of the handsome privateersman 
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— the hero of the students — had been so great as to lead speedily 
to his destruction. His vessel, the Mary Maclveroi Greenock — 
so the guard's story went — ^had been artfully enticed towards 
the coast of France by a war-frigate of the enemy disguised as 
a merchantman, and apparently fleeing for safety. As soon as 
the Clyde vessel, in hot pursuit, had incautiously ventured into 
a land-locked bay, two additional frigates of war came sailing 
round a promontory, and Captain Gilmour had found himself 
face to face with three vessels of the French Navy. Any man 
but a Lewisman might without disgrace have honourably sur- 
rendered in circumstances so desperate; but the captain, it 
appeared, never even for a moment thought of such a thing. 
Seizing a fusee, he held it aloft in his right hand, whilst at his 
nod one of his sailors hoisted the bloody flag — ^the flag that 
meant mischief; then he glanced towards the French frigates, 
now so close that the faces of the enemy were clearly to be 
seen, as armed with pistols, cutlasses, hand-grenades, and 
boarding-pikes, they clustered in the rigging, crouching to 
spring — " Lads," he had cried aloud to his men, '^ we are trapped ! 

Will you fight with me? If not " Here he fired off" the 

fusee that was the signal for an action to b^n. 

Captain William Gilmour and his men had performed 
wonders of bravery against impossible odds; but in a short 
time the leader had been felled by a sabre-cut across the head — 
and no more was known of his fate. The crew were all killed or 
taken prisoners — and the Mary Maclver^ worse luck, now carried 
the French flag, and manned by a set of mounseers, as La Belle 
Marie^ waged war against the vessels of her native land. 

Here was a story of courage and determination fitted to take 
the fancy of a lad of nineteen, and young Richard Kenno>vay, 
who later in life, in circumstances of intense agitation, was to 
hear every circumstance of the capture of the Mary Maclver 
from the lips of the hero himself, in those last days of his 
brother's stay in the Wynd, enthusiastically carried home each 
contradictory rumour that ran through the town like wildfire — 
the brave captain was wounded — he was unhurt — he was dead 
— ^he was a prisoner in France — he was on his way to Scotland — 
Mrs. Gilmour had put on widow's weeds — she was dead of a 
broken heart — ^she was remarkably well, and had received a 
letter from her husband. 
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What were they to believe? However, at all events this 
unequal fight between a merchant vessel and three war frigates 
was a brave deed — an honour to the Clyde, and almost an 
honour to Glasgow — the whole household and the assembled 
friends agreed at supper on the last evening of the visit of Mr. 
James and Miss Lawson in the Grammar School Wynd, as they 
drank toasts — ^not to the gallant Captain Gilmour, for who knew 
whether he was dead or alivej? — but to the King, to the Glorious 
Constitution, and to the noble privateersmen of their native land. 

They all drank toasts in punch or whisky toddy at that 
farewell feast ; and, as sane people did in those old days, uttered, 
or attempted to utter, each in turn a sentiment^ as they called 
it — a rhetorical absurdity, at times patriotic, at times moral, at 
times sublime, but very often amatory, an intellectual exercise 
that in so friendly a circle might be regarded a good deal in 
the light of a joke, but which in more formal entertainments 
was regarded by shy people as an agonising ordeal. They all 
laughed and chatted round the supper-table, even Miss Steuart, 
although she stopped short with her glass uplifted, after the 
name of the King, and instead of toasting the Constitution 
drank with an air of defiance to the hopeless cause of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. 

How that love-lorn fugitive from the Carse of Stirling, borne 
swiftly from the north by four mettlesome greys, made her way 
into the circle of the Grammar School Wynd, I do not know : 
Glasgow was not a large place in 1793, and the hospitality of 
Mrs. Lawson's household, as we have seen, was boundless and 
far-reaching. All that is known in Brigend is that May Steuart, 
at this most miserable period of her life, undertook the super- 
vision of the home of a Glasgow gentleman, a widower, at the 
same time assuming the g^uardianship of certain not altogether 
to be envied young persons, the sons and daughters of the 
widower. It may be that Richard Kennoway's pupils, the 
Stephenson boys, had by misfortune lost their mother about 
this time, and that their young tutor, as compassionate by nature 
as his elder brother, touched by the sad and gloomy looks of 
the new housekeeper, had bespoken for her the kindness of his 
friend Mrs. Lawson ; be that as it may, we can fill in the rest of 
the picture for ourselves, and imagine without difficulty the 
grim purpose-like comings and goings of May Steuart in her 
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new sphere of usefuIness-**-her sternly conscientious upbringing 
of the children, in her eyes not nearly so clever as Katherine at 
home — children whose interests, nevertheless, soon became dear 
to the ardent creature who threw her whole soul into all that 
ever she did. 

One thing we know — in her first spring in Glasgow, when 
the sight of the green buds in the professors' gardens beside the 
old college brought bitter tears to the eyes of the woman bom 
and bred in the Carse of Stirling, May Steuart went resolutely 
forth to buy from some merchant or other, in the Saltmarket, a 
quantity of sulphur and treacle, which, after skilful compounding 
and melting, she administered — ^forcibly if necessary — ^to the 
unfortunate boys and girls of the widower. For our ancestors 
all, without exception, believed in a malign and mysterious 
influence exercised by the pleasant season of spring on the 
blood of the human race — an influence only to be warded ofl* 
by persistent dosing. Little Kate in Corntoune, with the first 
breath of the vernal season, for weeks at a time had partaken 
unwillingly of the abominable mixture dear to the heart of Mrs. 
Squeers ; and in later days Aunty May, in her soo-backed 
mutch, many a time vigorously melted and stirred in the kitchen 
of her niece, with a horn spoon that had a whistle at the end of 
the handle, and successfully routed who can tell what deadly 
diseases lurking symptomless in the constitutions of little Kate's 
children. The good woman was not one to favour her own 
flesh and blood : we therefore know, as well as if we had heard 
their splutterings and their choking cries for mercy, that the 
oflispring of the widower were not treated as aliens. 

However it may have come about, the new housekeeper by 
some means or other had made the acquaintance of Mrs. 
Lawson and Miss Peggy, and in spite of her Whiggery was 
admitted as an occasional visitor in the Grammar School 
Wynd ; where in due time she became rather intimate with the 
friends from Fife, who very naturally had at first been little pre- 
possessed by a young person holding such disrespectful views 
on the subject of the Glorious Constitution as established in 
1688. Most fortunately, however — otherwise this planet would 
be totally unfit for human habitation — the cords that draw 
mankind together are as numerous and as strong as the cords 
that draw them asunder. Whigs and Tories in those old days 
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were fiercely antagonistic ; they mutually loathed and despised 
each other ; and yet Miss Steuart, who certainly never thought 
of concealing her political opinions, was tolerated, in the first 
place, in the Wynd, as an amusing creature and a character, and 
finally even liked and respected for her own sake. It was not 
possible, for one thing, even in the year 1793, for our forebears 
for ever to be thinking of the political privileges which they 
enjoyed — the British Constitution was happily as highly exalted 
above the attacks of such as Miss Steuart, as it was exalted 
beyond the humble adoration of such lowly persons as Mr. 
James Kennoway and Miss Lawson of Lendrum. Bother the 
best of all possible Constitutions just at present I was indeed the 
real, though unexpressed thought of the old lady's inmost heart 
some days after the awful occurrence on Glasgow Green, as she 
bent — a fine needlewoman, but in this particular work a learner 
—over Miss Steuart's tambour-frame; whilst her Whiggish 
acquaintance, forgetful for the moment of iniquitous sinecures 
and an over-taxed people, threaded her needles and matched 
her silks in the most obliging manner. 

An odd friendship indeed sprang up between the punctilious 
old Tory lady and the plain-spoken Whig damsel, of whom at 
first Miss Lawson had been inclined to form so unfavourable an 
opinion, and at times in the course of the lessons, the muslin- 
tambouring, a work requiring much close attention, was laid 
aside, and Miss Lawson's tongue being unloosed, she spoke 
long and nervously of the return journey to Fife, which would 
take place as soon as Mr. James had found a horse to his mind. 
That inn at Larbert — ^that bedroom draughty yet musty — ^that 
funereal four-poster — ^those sheets of probable though impalpable 
dampness — that pert chambermaid, a Jacobin and a black-neb 
it was to be feared, for her manners were most certainly not the 
respectful and deferential manners of the domestic servant of 
Miss Lawson's early days, — how could she ever forget that awful 
night — how could she ever spend such another in that doubtful 
hostelry ? 

Occasionally, Mr. James Kennoway would enter the parlour, 
and after requesting permission of the ladies, would draw in his 
chair and begin to talk of a very likely animal he had just been 
inspecting and bargaining for at Findlay's in the Trongate; 
n^otiations which Miss Steuart, who had not been mistress of 
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a farmhouse for nine years without learning a good deal about 
horses, in her hearty way at once made her own personal con- 
cern. Encouraged by her evident sympathy, Mr. James speedily 
passed on from his plans for the return journey to his favourite 
theme, and began to speak of Richard — My Brother, he always 
called him, as if there were in the family no George full of 
promise, and no Davie of no promise whatever ; and even then, 
May, although the harum-scarum divinity student had already 
alienated her r^ard by his careless and unpunctual ways, by a 
supreme eflfort of politeness listened with due attention. I am 
afraid Mr. James rather bored his friends by the demands he 
made upon their patience when once he fairly launched forth on 
the subject dearest to his heart. Himself and his plans he 
hastily dismissed — he should be fortunate indeed if a patron 
by and by presented him to some unimportant little parish — 
but his brother would yet be a distinguished preacher and a 
scholar of note. He was profiting to the utmost by the 
advantages he enjoyed in Glasgow — Miss Steuart had no 
doubt heard of the Master of Arts degree, a distinction that so 
few young men about to study for the Church thought it worth 
their while to seek. His brother's success so far at college had 
afforded Mr. James the liveliest satisfaction, and on the whole 
his manners, for a young man of nineteen years of age, were 
excellent; when a little older and more formed he would be 
well fitted to shine in society from a happy combination of 
cleverness and modesty, and from his natural gaiety and 
pleasantness he was sure to be a general favourite. Un- 
fortunately his shortness of sight was excessive, and that bow 
of his was far from satisfactory. Miss Steuart had no doubt 
observed the inelegance of his salutation. Such things were not 
small matters, for a patron, himself perhaps a man of title, 
certainly a man of rank and importance, was naturally desirous 
of having in the manse, very probably as his only educated 
neighbour, a man unmistakably a gentleman, not only in mind 
and in intellectual attainments, but in manners and deportment. 
A minister of the greatest learning and piety, as Miss Steuart 
was aware, would never be appointed to a really good living, 
perhaps not even to a very humble living, if he entered the 
drawing-room of a patron with an obeisance that proclaimed him 
to be a man of inferior breeding. His brother was so far con- 
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vinced that he had promised to procure himself a pair of 
spectacles to correct his shortness of sight — Mr. James only 
wished that he had been equally successful in inducing him to 
frequent a Master of the Art of Bowing. 

Patronage was, of course, in the eyes of the dissenting May 
Steuart an utter abomination, but there was something so 
touching in the unselfish love of the good young man before 
her, something so guileless and simple-hearted in his little 
schemes for his brother's advancement, that she actually refrained 
from expressing the very decided opinions held by her anent 
the Act of Queen Anne, and the infringement of the Articles 
of Union which took place in the year 17 12, and merely re- 
marked a little dryly that the widower employed such-and-such 
a Master of the Art of Bowing for the instruction in deportment 
of his older boys. 

And so those well-known family characters, old Uncle 
James and old Aunty May, met, and so they talked in the days 
when they were both young, towards the end of Miss Lawson's 
memorable visit to Glasgow, and before they parted, to meet 
again, but not for more than thirty long years. I am well 
aware that in one of Cecily Kennoway's noe-ve/Is we should 
find this part of our story told after a very different fashion. In 
the pages of the works over which so much time was wasted in 
Balwysie — works, however, that dealt more frequently with in- 
iquitous male and female members of the nobility than with 
respectable preachers and housekeepers — ^we should read, I 
suspect, that May Steuart, after a decent interval, consoled 
herself for the loss of William M'Inery, and settled down con- 
tentedly as the mistress of a quiet country manse ; by degrees, 
through association with worthy Tories of the Establishment, 
losing much of the excessive Whiggism of her political opinions. 
But this is a story of real life, and in real life, I believe, it some- 
times happens that a woman whose heart has been almost 
broken for the loss of an old love, occasionally sees some merit 
in a new acquaintance of the other sex. May Steuart, at all 
events, a person of strong likes and dislikes, who dearly loved a 
minister, simply found in Mr. James Kennoway exactly the sort 
of orderly, careful, excellent creature in whom she delighted; 
and on the morning that she emerged from the pend into the 
High Street where the Balwysie gig and the new horse stood 
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waiting to convey her friends to Fife, she looked with favour 
indeed, but with no flutter of dawning tenderness, on the dapper 
little figure of the young man, who with warm expressions of 
gratitude wrung her hand and bade her farewell. 

For, after all. Miss Lawson, on the morning of her departure 
from Glasgow, walked through the pend and took her place in 
the gig with a heart comparatively speaking at ease — ^the 
nightmare of the Larbert inn no longer haunted her — in no 
place of public entertainment was she to spend an unhappy 
night, but as an honoured guest was to repose in the best 
bedroom of relations in Stirling of that truly good, kind soul 
Miss Steuart. 

Miss May Steuart took no credit to herself for any very 
extraordinary kindness, for those were the days of a hospitality 
boundless and universal — the days when kindly Scots look^ upon 
an inn as a sad necessity, and forwarded their fellow-creatures 
upon their journeys with all the ardour of benevolent abolitionists 
aiding, at the risk of their own necks, bands of runaway negroes to 
gain the Canadian shore. Grieved to the heart that any pleasant 
old lady, Whig or Tory, should lie sleepless and unhappy in the 
bed of a strange inn. Miss May Steuart had written to her twin- 
sister Mrs. Campbell, and all had been speedily arranged. 
From some unexplained reason, Mrs. Campbell, much to her 
regret, was herself unable to receive May's friends, but her 
brother-in-law, a widower, who apparently had not sinned in 
the matter of William M'Inery, would be only too happy to 
welcome Miss Lawson of Lendrum and Mr. James Kennoway ; 
whilst his daughter Kate, although she was a very young and 
inexperienced housekeeper, would do her best to make the 
travellers comfortable. 

Miss Lawson, seated with a light heart beside Mr. James in 
the gig, it appeared, had not yet exhausted all the sights of 
Glasgow and the neighbourhood. With horror, one day of her 
visit to the city, she had feasted her eyes on the outside of the 
meeting-place of Mr. Thomas Muir's Society for Reform — ^no 
power on earth, of course, would have induced a self-respecting 
Tory gentlewoman to cross the threshold of the Star Inn. 
With a shudder she had peeped in at the windows — windows 
unlike any others in the whole town — for a guillotine might 
have lain concealed behind their curtains, whilst a name- 
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less iniquity seemed written across each pane in letters of 
blood. 

The Star Inn, Miss Lawson had gazed upon, and now on 
her joumeyings she was to see the home of the outlawed 
founder of the Society for Reform — a house that, as it appeared 
from the numerous directions shouted to Mr. James by the 
assembled Lawson family, could not possibly be mistaken. It 
stood high on a hill to the right, just before the entrance to the 
village of Bishopbriggs immediately after the gig had passed 
Mosesfield, the country-seat of the famous builder of sedan 
chairs. This unmistakable mansion-house was further to be 
identified by certain infallible signs — it was plain but handsome, 
harled and whitewashed, with stone facings; the home-farm 
and stables and fine-walled garden would be perceived to the 
right — opening upon a lane bordered with a hawthorn hedge, 
were the gate and carriage drive of Huntershill— on the front 
door, which, to be sure, Mr. James and Miss Lawson would 
hardly see from the gig, was a knocker in the form of a garland 
of oak leaves and acorns, skilfully executed in iron-work. 

It would have been interesting had Mr. James Kennoway in 
his next letter to Richard, written in Cupar on the 25th of June, 
given an account of his own and Miss Lawson's impressions, as 
they paused for a short time at the hilltop to gaze upon the 
house of Huntershill ; still more interesting would have been a 
brief chronicle of the observations addressed by the preacher to 
his travelling companion, as a mile or so farther on the gig 
passed near the church of Cadder, nestling to the left among 
trees, on a little hill encircled by a bend of the canal. The 
future minister, whose tender heart had been more moved than 
he cared to own by the sight of the outlaw's old father and 
mother walking sadly together on the lawn of Huntershill, had, 
as he looked upon the church and churchyard of Cadder, words 
of strong condemnation to utter regarding the foul hypocrisy of 
the man who, in that sacred building, had dared to offer the 
Communion elements to the weavers and ploughmen, in whose 
cottages there lay, at his instigation, well-thumbed copies of 
Paine's Rights of Man. Mr. James Kennoway's epistolary 
style, however, was didactic, not descriptive; Richard could 
visit for himself, if he pleased, the haunts of the seditious 
Thomas Muir, and could make his own reflections on the 
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conduct of the Reformer. What the young man really required 
was a little Fife news, and as much solid, good advice as his 
elder brother, by writing very closely in his beautifully neat 
hand, could manage to cram into a sheet of foolscap. On this 
occasion, indeed, it may be well that Mr. James should tell his 
own tale ; the more so that this particular letter, which reached 
Glasgow on the 29th of June, throws a really interesting light 
on the banking transactions of the period — 

" Dear Brother, — We had a pleasant ride to Stirling, and 
were hospitably entertained by Mr. and Miss M'Gibbon, and 
lodged with them all night Tuesday morning was clear, and 
rising early, we had an agreeable view from the Castle of the 
serpentine windings of the Forth and of the adjoining country. 
It was really very beautiful. We set out about 8 O'Clock, 
and arrived at Balwysie in the Afternoon. Miss Lawson stood 
the journey very well, although after arriving she complained 
that she was fatigued. I rode on the same day to Cupar, and 
have not heard since how she is. 

" I met the Dundee Carrier just as I was coming in to 
Cupar, and had I had a Letter ready, I might have sent it 
west by him, but having missed that Opportunity, I have 
waited till this week. The Carrier had great news for me. 
The week before last, he left Dundee with two parcels 
containing ;^50o each in Dundee Bank Notes, addressed to 
George Heggie, Esquire, Kirkcaldy. The Notes were safe in a 
creel in the Cart after they crossed the Tay ferry, but when 
Robert arrived at Andrew Pram's Inn at Crossgates, they were 
gone. He has laid up his servant on suspicion, but I do not 
yet hear that he has confessed. A reward of fifty pounds has 
been offered. 

"Last week, one Man killed another at Auchtermuchty. 
They are said to be related. The Perpetrator of the crime is in 
confinement. 

" Mr. Aitken, who is presented to Aldie, came here Friday 
last, and asked me to preach for him in his Church, which I did, 
and he preached for me. 

" Friends and relations, so far as I know, are all well, with 
the exception of my Uncle at Seatongrange. I saw George 
Russel, Kincraigieden, to-day ; he was enquiring for you, and 
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said that he had written you some time ago, but that you had 
never sent him any answer. I was informed at Balwysie 
that Andrew Thomson, Mrs. Paterson's Mother, and Rachel 
Cummings had died lately. The news from Leven is that 
James Kennoway's Wife is much recovered, and has been at 
the Church, but my Aunt has been distressed for six weeks ; 
she has had the rose in her arm, and has not been at the 
Church for 6 Weeks. John has been sore afflicted with the 
Cramp all over his Body. Thomas Walker has left Collingsburgh, 
and gone to Dysart. 

" I have a Book with Logarithms which I will send you soon. 
If you saw a cheap Copy of Ainsworth's large Dictionary, and 
Hedericus's Lexicon at an Auction, You might try to purchase 
them, as I think it would be convenient for me to have my own 
beside me. I only mention this that you may be on the out- 
look, and therefore you need not be in any hurry. If you can 
get Pictif s Compend of Divinity in Latin, you might read it, 
but you must remember that religion is the one thing needful ; 
Learning without religion makes an imperfect character. 

"I do hope you will continue to pay attention to your 
Writing when you have so good opportunities to improve. I 
am glad you have gotten such excellent glasses, and I wish you 
good health to use them. I would again urge you to find a 
Teacher to instruct you in the Art of Bowing. You may think 
this a trivial matter, but the time will come (if you live) that 
you will think it of greater importance. It cannot make a 
learned nor a good Man, but attention to such things helps to 
make a Gentleman. Church Music you ought also to learn, 
and any branch in which you find a deficiency, you should 
apply to it Instrumental Music might also be of use to you, 
perhaps it might recommend you more to the attention of some 
part of the Human Race than more solid and important 
Studies. As Mr. Lawson plays on the Flute, you might at 
least endeavour to learn to blow it. Let me also entreat you 
to add to all your Studies that of the Sacred Scriptures. Never 
put off to a distant period your everlasting happiness. Death 
may shortly seize either you or me. Let us be wise, and 
remember our latter end. 

" There is a universal wish for rain in the county, and some 
parts of the Crops are suffering for want of it 
7 
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" Ofier my kind Compliments to Mrs. Lawson and Family. 
Wishing you much success in your Teaching and in your 
Studies, — I am Your Affectionate Brother 

"James Kennoway" 

** NJB. — ^The Reformers oli Lendrum are to meet next week I 

•* Cupar, 21th June, 1793" 



CHAPTER IX 

A LITTLE PIECE OF BUSINESS TAKES MR. RICHARD 
TO THE VILLAGE OF ANDERSTON 

IN July 1793, Richard Kennoway, who had been remarking 
at Mrs. Lawson's breakfast-table, every morning for the 
last ten days, that really he must walk out to Anderston about 
that commission of his brother James, at last went — not at all 
unwillingly, for the day was fine, and there was not a pleasanter 
walk in all the country round Glasgow. 

The thriving village of Anderston, lying about a mile and 
a half west of Glasgow, consisted, in the year 1793, of a pretty 
extensive network of streets and lanes ; and although the place 
was a mere creation of yesterday, that had sprung into existence 
with the new cotton-spinning industry, it was not, as modem 
experience would sorrowfully suggest, a hideous blot upon the 
face of the earth. In the end of the eighteenth century it was 
still the day of the handloom, and no tall chimneys had been 
raised in Anderston to pollute the air with clouds of smoke : 
in the end of the eighteenth century, even in an enterprising 
community bent upon annexing a neighbouring city, time still 
existed, and village-building was not a lost art. The manur 
facturers, the Anderston Corks, as the people buoyantly called 
them, had built themselves beautiful mansions, and laid out 
tasteful grounds on the gently sloping banks of the Clyde ; or 
had erected, not after any set pattern, but according to the 
individual fancy of the owner, substantial houses with large 
gardens in Main Street or North Street. Even the common 
weavers, well-to-do, clever men, insatiable readers and keen 
politicians, able to hold their own with any Professor of Political 
Economy or Divinity in the country, dwelt in no jerry-built 
rows, but in neat whitewashed cottages with thatched roofs, 

each with a piece of ground at the back« 
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Never were villagers more radiantly gay and lively than the 
inhabitants of this upstart place ; even the forty Frenchwomen 
whom they had imported to teach the natives how to spin their 
muslin thread, can hardly have had reason to complain of any 
northern dulness in their new neighbours; it has indeed been 
suggested that the light-hearted cheerfulness of the Anderstonians 
may in part have arisen from contact with those foreign in- 
structresses. Never was there a place more enterprising nor 
more confident of a great future than this weaving village in 
the year 1793 ; and yet there were among the inhabitants many 
men, by no means old, who remembered when there was no 
Anderston at all. Mr. Maclellan of North Street, to give one 
instance, for whose residence Richard Kennoway was bound 
that July day, was a man of about fifty-six years of age; and he 
used to tell, when he found a listener who cared for such things, 
that when he and his playmates in the little village of Govan 
across the Clyde, were driven by the salmon fishers from the 
southern shore, they used to splash through the channels of the 
stream, there broken by many green islands, and landing on 
the property of Mr. Anderson, would make their way, in search 
of fun, to the little group of cottages, in those days newly 
dignified by the name of the laird. Singling out one particular 
hut, roughly constructed of divots, or clods of earth, from whence 
proceeded the cheerful sound of a loom hard at work, the Govan 
boys, with mingled amusement and alarm — ^for the man who 
was working in a style so strangely impassioned was reputed to 
be mad — delighted to hang about the open door, and to watch 
the weaver with derisive laughter. That eager, solitary worker, 
Mr. Maclellan now knew, was a man of uncommon genius, 
who, alone and unaided, was producing from his loom the first 
checked handkerchiefs made in this country. Grown-up people 
were no wiser than the lads : the women of the neighbourhood 
scornfully measured the handkerchiefs, each one of them a 
miracle of human contrivance and perseverance; and with a 
contemptuous allusion to the humble material of which the 
weaver's cottage was built, tossed them aside with the exclama- 
tion — " Eleven-inch divoties ! " 

Such had been the Anderston of Mr. Maclellan's boyhood — 
an insignificant hamlet with its one mad weaver — but now, in 
i793> although there was as yet little to justify the extreme 
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optimism of its inhabitants, Richard Kennoway stepped briskly 
along Argyll Street on his way to a large and prosperous vHlage, 
whose mingled modernity and boastfulness had for many years 
rendered it the laughing-stock of the ancient city of Glasgow. 
For from its very infancy the mushroom place, in spite of 
ignominious associations, had always had a good conceit of itself. 
Close by was a little eminence commanding a matchless view 
of wooded hill and dale, where the Clyde and the Kelvin mingled 
their waters ; and this height, from whence the town's drummer, 
to the strains of the Rogues' March, used to send about their 
business the vagabonds considered unfit by Glasgow to continue 
longer within her gates — ^this height, the Anderstonians declared, 
should one day be the cross, or centre of their village, and like- 
wise of the neighbouring city, annexed by Anderston. And not 
the great West Indian and Virginian tobacco trade, that their 
rivals were so proud of, but another trade, which they were 
going to introduce, should finally raise the city of their dreams 
to be one of the most important in the world. 

The neighbours over in Glasgow were not even ruffled by 
such preposterous self-glorification, for those were the days when 
the Tobacco Lords, magnificent beings in scarlet cloaks and 
bushy wigs, daily walked the Plain Stanes in solitary grandeur ; 
even ladies fleeing from before their presence to the south side 
of the Trongate, there to continue their humble walk under the 
Colonnades. All in vain, however, was this display of indiffer- 
ence and splendour — ^in Anderston the cotton-spinners were by 
no means overawed by the Tobacco Lords; they smiled, and 
repeated once more what they had said a thousand times before 
— ^their trade, and not the tobacco trade, should make Glasgow 
famous, and the hill at their own door should one day be the 
centre of the city called into being by the village of Anderston. 

Towards this cheerful and self-confident village, young 
Richard Kennoway, urged by a letter from his brother James, 
now bent his steps. The Trongate, with its bustle of arriving 
and departing coaches and diligences; Argyll Street, with its 
surrounding network of unfinished streets and lanes breaking off 
to right and to left, were soon left behind ; and then, between 
the leafy branches of the trees of Anderston Walk, there burst 
upon the student a charming view of the old windmill on the 
green stretches of the farther shore, and of the river glancing in 
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the sunshine as it raced along the shallows, or glooming in deep 
pools that reflected the shadows of the fishermen's stakes and 
salmon-nets. On both sides of the road were country fields 
white with daisies, varied here and there by a bleachfield or a 
nursery garden ; whilst nearer Anderston there were occasional 
mansion-houses, beyond whose sloping lawns Richard, by great 
good luck — ^for the sight was far from common — could descty 
through his new gold spectacles the mast of a lighter being towed 
up the deepened channel of the river by horses on the other side. 

The beautiful, shady road was not lonely : it was too near 
a University city, and too near a rising cotton-spinning village 
for that. There were many wayfarers on the side-path that, not 
long before, the Road Trustees, " at great expense had caused 
make for persons travelling on foot/' ; and Richard had even to 
step aside at times to accommodate the journeymen weavers, who 
were carrying great snowy webs for sale or for barter at the 
neighbouring farmhouses. Those loads were heavy, and here 
and there the men who bore them were resting in little groups 
under the trees by the side of the road, and talking with extra- 
ordinary eagerness — Richard well knew of what before the names, 
then familiar as household words, reached his ears. The journey- 
men weavers of Anderston were speaking — they never in those 
days spoke of anything else — of Rab Speary, of Mar-n?//, of Char- 
lotte Corday, of Parliamentary Reform and of the Rights of Man. 

It was a pretty and a bustling scene that old Anderston 
Walk — a scene dear to the heart of Richard's friend James 
Maclellan, who daily for many years, in his red gown, went to 
and from the college of Glasgow under its great spreading trees 
— it was dear to the heart of the youthful companion of James 
Maclellan, Mr. Thomas Campbell, who in later days, in a mood 
of profound depression, wrote a few sad lines after wandering 
in once green fields now built over with crowded tenements, 
workshops, factories, foundries, and yards, and by the banks of 
an unknown Clyde, on whose poisoned waters, veiled by the 
grey haze of a thousand tall chimneys, floated the huge ships 
of all the nations — 

'* And call they this improvement ? — to have changed, 
My native Clyde, thy once romantic shore, 
Where Nature's face is banished and estranged, 
And Heaven reflected on the wave no more;" 
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" And for the daisied greenswardy 
Down thy stream, 
Unsightly brick lanes smoke. 
And clanking engines groan.'' 

On arriving at the village of Anderston, Richard, walking 
briskly along Main Street, soon reached the unfinished indication 
of a future thoroughfare, and turned to the right He was 
familiar with the place, but in any case would have had no 
difficulty in discovering the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Maclellan 
of North Street; for, with the exception of a few scattered 
cottages, there was no other building to be seen in the immediate 
neighbourhood; nothing but hedges and trees and comfieldSi 
tinged with yellow, waving in the summer breeze. In later days, 
as I have been told by one who remembers early visits to 
Anderston, the front door of the home of the Maclellans opened 
right upon the street, but when the two-storeyed house was 
built, it stood in the open country, in a large garden lying for 
the most part to the back, approached from North Street by 
a wide pend, or arched passage, which gave a certain air of 
distinction to what was otherwise merely a plain, substantial 
dwelling of considerable size. 

In this friendly mansion, Richard met, as he always did, with 
the most cordial welcome from Mr. and Mrs. Maclellan, from 
his friend James, and from as many members of the large 
family of sons and daughters as happened to be within reach ; 
yet the young man felt disconcerted; he was extremely 
diffident ; he had come to ask a favour, and, as ill-luck would 
have it, a gentleman to whom he was a complete stranger 
happened also to be paying a visit that afternoon. With a bow 
modelled upon the great bow of Brother James, the student 
apolc^sed profusely for his intrusion; he had merely called 
on a little matter of business, about which there was no hurry 
whatever ; he feared he had chosen his time ill ; and, by the kind 
permission of Mr. and Mrs. Maclellan, he would call another day. 

By no means I the whole family exclaimed in chorus. They 
were delighted to see Mr. Richard now, or at any other time. 
This was no stranger, but Mrs. Maclellan's brother, Mr. John 
Macllquham, who not long since had gone up to London with 
a few other gentlemen, to offer the services of the new regiment 
of Glasgow volunteers to the King ; he had, in fact, only just 
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returned to Anderston, and had lost no time in coming over 
from Hyde Park to tell his sister's family all about his interview 
with Mr. Pitt. 

Mr. John Macllquham» whose pleasant countenance was 
strongly expressive of benevolence, shrewdness, and a keen sense 
of humour, rising from his chair, shook hands so cordially that 
the timid intruder from Glasgow at once felt completely at his 
ease. Nothing on earth, Mr. John MacIIquham declared, could 
possibly give him more pleasure than to tell his story all over 
again from the very beginning. 

Here Mrs. Maclellan, at a sign from her husband, who 
foresaw that his brother-in-law's recital was likely to be some- 
what protracted, stepped briskly to the aumrie, from which she 
produced a decanter and a suitable number of antique Dutch 
stem-glasses — one of those glasses and the fine old seal of 1691, 
the property of Mr. Maclellan's grandfather, the Glasgow 
merchant, form, so far as I know, the sole surviving relics of 
that once gay and lively house in North Street, Anderston. 
Mrs. Maclellan need not have fingered that particular stem- 
glass so anxiously in the year 1793. She and her husband, 
her four sons and her three daughters, have long since been 
dust ; her solidly built house has been utterly demolished ; her 
large garden, where the hum of country bees busy with the 
wallflowers and the roses used to mingle so pleasantly with the 
clickety- clack of handlooms in the distant cottages, is at the 
present day covered over, every yard of it, with who knows 
what modem abomination in the form of smoke-begrimed 
tenements; no fragment of her treasured household furniture 
survives her; and yet, unaffected by the universal destruction 
and decay, that stem-glass, momentarily inviting disaster by its 
absurd tallness, still stands intact, looking in every respect as it 
did when, in the days of the French Revolution, Uncle John 
MacIIquham, twirling it between his finger and thumb, told of 
his visit to London anent that matter of the Glasgow regiment, 
and laughed once more at what had rather nettled him at the 
time — ^the despairing efforts, namely, of Mr. Pitt, notwithstanding 
the incessant corrections of another member of the deputation, 
to grapple with the name of the wealthy Anderston Cork.^ 

^ In case the reader should share the embarrassment of the great statesman, whose 
most successful effort, I believe, was Mr. M'Ktlcum, I may mention that the 
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The conversation of Mr. John Macllquham and his brother- 
in-law was well worth listening to, for they were fellow-workers 
with a little band of enthusiasts, the makers of a great city. 
They had both, when Mr. Maclellan was a married man of six 
years' standing, been present at that memorable sale by auction 
in Glasgow when three bags of cotton, the first to reach the 
city from a seaport on the east coast of Scotland, had been 
surrounded by an eager group of manufacturers from Anderston. 
They both remembered well the excitement in their village 
when webs were first woven of the new material with a warp of 
linen : they remembered well how even that great success had 
not satisfied Mr. James Monteith, who knew no rest till after 
deep meditation, and experiments long continued, he astounded 
the whole countryside by producing from his looms a web 
entirely composed of cotton. These two men had borne their 
share in the importation of the forty Frenchwomen, and 
laughed even yet with pleased recollection as they recalled the 
quaint picture of the dark-eyed foreigners, each busy at her 
wheel, the centre of a group of serious and attentive Anderston 
Corks and weavers. They knew well each difficult step that had 
led to the final production of the exquisite muslin, so eagerly 
hailed by the fashionable^belles ; and reminded each other, with a 
smiley of the great day when they had accompanied Mr. Monteith 
to the Gallowgate of Glasgow, and had stood beside the manu- 
facturer, as with his own hands he tenderly placed his present 
to the Queen — a magnificent web of muslin, richly embroidered 
with gold — in the huge Newcastle waggon. It was a proud 
moment indeed, when the waggon, with its team of eight 
horses, and its English waggoners in quarter-boots and smock- 
frocks, started from the inn, and went lumbering on its way 
with that precious web. 

It was dangerous, as the young Maclellans knew, to set 
their uncle John a-talking about the Newcastle waggon, by 
which in his earlier and less affluent days he had been in the 
habit of travelling to London on business, preferring it to the 
stage-coach, as being more economical and amusing, although it 
took eighteen days to perform the journey, and two Sundays 
had to be spent in resting by the way in some little roadside 

barbarously-spelled name of the gentleman in question was pronounced Macllwhamm. 
The name has since, with much good taste, been changed to Meikleham. 
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inn. In his last visit to see Mr. Pitt, Mr. MacIIquham, now the 
possessor of an immense fortune, had, of course, gone and 
returned by the mail-coach, at a rate of speed that was certainly 
amazing. Only three days and two nights by the way — ^but 
really, people were in far too g^reat a hurry nowadays, and 
travellers soon became so exhausted that they were very poor 
company. For fun and amusement, and for a quiet, easy way 
of seeing and getting thoroughly to know a country, and for 
having a laugh at the droll on-goings of those English folk — 
commend Mr. MacIIquham to the good old Newcastle waggon. 
For the time young Richard Kennoway completely forgot his 
own particular reason for visiting North Street, as he sat, an 
eager listener, whilst Uncle John MacIIquham, whose sense of 
humour was pretematurally keen, related, in a quiet, pawky way 
all his own, many a queer adventure he had met with in the 
course of his early journeys to London by the Newcastle 
waggon. And yet it was not all laughter, and even as the old 
man spoke of the struggles of his youth, a new sense of the real 
romance of commerce and industry dawned upon the mind of 
the young man. What a story this was of the hopes, the dreams, 
the despair, the joy, the sleepless nights, the thoughtful days, 
the heart-felt prayers that had been woven into those first webs 
of cotton produced from the looms of Anderston. It was 
strange, Richard for the first time considered, that the world 
should see romance and glory only in the deeds that reduce a 
fair city to a heap of smoking ruins, and that clothe pale-faced 
women in widows' weeds ; and at the same time should deem 
the men prosaic and commonplace who by ceaseless labour aim 
at calling a city into being, and through whose midnight vigils 
a queen and the maidens of her court smile well pleased at the 
exceeding loveliness of a robe of tamboured muslin. 

Tamboured muslin! At each mention of the words, 
Richard's hand instinctively went to his pocket in search of his 
brother's letter, and at last his opportunity came. Mr. John 
MacIIquham had said his say, and the master of the house 
politely begged his young guest to mention what the little piece 
of business was which had brought him that day to Anderston. 

Unfolding a closely covered sheet of foolscap, the divinity 
student explained that the writer was his eldest brother, at 
present residing with two old bachelor uncles, merchants in the 
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town of Cupar-Fife. Mr. Maclellan and Mr. MacIIquham had 
perhaps heard of the firm of Messrs. William and James 
Kennoway? Lendrum not being very far distant from Cupar, 
his brother was in the habit, when not engaged in ministerial 
duties, of riding over rather frequently to visit his own family 
and certain intimate acquaintances in the village; amongst 
others an old lady, a valued friend of the Kennoways, and the 
sister-in-law of the late respected Mr. Lawson of the Grammar 
School Wynd, whose name must be familiar to the gentlemen 
present Since her recent visit to the west, Miss Lawson, a 
most genteel person, but in very straitened circumstances, 
had bethought herself, she having plenty of spare time on her 
hands, that she might add to her very small income by tam- 
bouring muslin for one of the manufacturers of Anderston. 
Miss Lawson, Richard could assure the gentlemen to whom he 
applied, was a very fine needlewoman, and he had no doubt that 
if either Mr. Maclellan or Mr. MacIIquham would give her a 
chance of showing her skill, they would be well pleased by her 
workmanship. 

It was fortunate, as it turned out, for the old lady in 
Lendrum, that Mr. John MacIIquham happened that day to be 
visiting in his sister's house in North Street, for, as Mr. 
Maclellan explained, he had no muslin just then on hand ; all 
his journeymen being at that moment fully occupied with 
customary work — engaged almost night and day, he might say, 
in weaving ordinary sheeting and such like, from the flaxen 
thread his customers the Glasgow ladies had been busy 
spinning during the long winter evenings. Uncle John, here, 
Mr. Maclellan had little doubt, could supply Miss Lawson with 
the desired muslin. 

Uncle John, the most kindly and benevolent of men, declared 
that he should be delighted to employ any friend of Mr. Richard 
— ^he was only sorry that, owing to the very large number of 
ladies able and willing to tambour muslin in the most satis- 
factory style, the demand for work was far in excess of his 
requirements, and Miss Lawson might consider the remunera- 
tion — ^which the manufacturer mentioned — as hardly sufficient 
for her trouble. Richard, however, who knew the deadly 
dulness of daily life in Lendrum, replied that he scarcely 
thought it probable that Miss Lawson would object to the rate 
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of payment mentioned by Mr. Macllquham ; and after warm 
thanks, and a little further conversation, he took his departure 
in the highest spirits ; for of so obliging and amiable a disposi- 
tion was this young man, that nothing ever afforded him purer 
pleasure than, whilst totally n^lecting his own business, to take 
any amount of trouble for a friend. 

That very evening, Richard, forgetful of the books usually so 
dear to his heart, sat down joyfully to write a long letter to his 
brother James, in which he expatiated on the cordiality and 
pleasantness of the Maclellan family, and shook anew with 
laughter as he endeavoured to give some idea of the infinite 
drollery of Mr. John Macllquham's stories of the Newcastle 
waggon. Then followed congratulations and compliments to 
his good friend Miss Lawson, and assurances that a parcel of 
muslin should be despatched without fail by the Dundee carrier 
next week. There were, however, so many ladies about Glasgow 
able and willing to do the work in the most satisfactory style, 

that the worthy Cork feared the remuneration Here the 

correspondent suddenly came to a dead pause, bit the end 
of his quill, frowned, and vainly racked his brains. What on 
earth had the old gentleman said he would give for the sewing? 
He really could not remember; it was a pity, but the main 
thing, of course, was to get the work at all. Richard, fortunately, 
was far too gay and light-hearted to give way to long-continued 
annoyance about trifles : the shadow passed from his face, and 
after scribbling carelessly a few words in the comer of his letter, 
he folded and sealed it in slovenly fashion, addressed it in haste, 
and himself went round to Findlay's in the Trcmgate to look out 
for Robert Macfarlane. 

It is a melancholy fact that this letter, which, as the carrier 
passed through Cupar on his way to Dundee, reached its 
destination in a comparatively short time — ^in about four days — 
aroused in the gentle bosom of Mr. James the greatest irritation. 
Richard was incorrigible 1 With all his fine talents, he would 
come to no good if he did not speedily amend his ways 1 How 
strange that a descendant of the Seatongrange family should 
treat with so little deference an aged gentlewoman ! Really 
angry for once, although he exercised his usual self-restraint, 
the helper sat liim down to write at the old bureau of black 
Spanish mahogany which looks as well to-day as when, in July 
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1793, 1^ stood in the counting-house of the Messrs. William and 
James Kennoway of Cupar — 

*' Dear Brother, — As you say there is little to be had for 
the muslin-tambouring, if you had said how much, it would have 
satisfied the Sewer." 



CHAPTER X 
THE GLORIOUS CONSTITUTION IS VINDICATED 

IT probably matters little to the world now whether Miss 
Lawson succeeded or failed in her little plan for adding to 
an income painfully slender, and yet it is with real pleasure that 
I learn from a careful perusal of the old letters that, in spite of 
the unbusiness-like conduct of Richard, fortune finally smiled 
upon the good old lady of Lendrum. 

Richard, sadly flustered by the well-merited rebuke of his 
brother James, at once — it was always his way, so we cannot in 
this instance be mistaken — most humbly acknowledged that he 
had been in the wrong; then, in rapid succession, proceeded to 
consult Mrs. Lawson, Miss Peggy, and Mrs. William Lawson ; who, 
as one woman, recommended that application should be made 
to that pleasant, Whiggish Mr. Maclellan, the soul of business 
and order, who, as they understood, had been present at the 
consultation anent the musUn held of late in North Street. 
The shrewd young man in question, knowing well the little weak- 
ness of his clever fellow-student, had privately, I believe^ made a 
jotting of the price his uncle had offered for the tambour-work 
in that bulky, brown pocket-book, on whose inside flap is cut 
with a penknife the name and address of its former owner — 
*' I. Maclellan, Anderston." On the paper lining are still dis- 
cernible certain grave questionings of the eighteenth-century 
student — " What is the meaning of the improvement and culture 
of the mind ?"...'' What are general ideas and general terms 
— ^how does the mind compose and make them ?"..." What 
is the difference between a faculty and a perception ? — give an 
example." No mention there, it will be observed, of muslin- 
tambouring ; but then, the numerous pages once in the middle 
of that huge pocket-book have all been torn away. 

In any case, everything came right in the end; and with 

IXO 
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minds reassured we may picture to ourselves old Miss Lawson 
in her poor little parlour in Lendrum, for some years busily and 
happily plying her needle on the beautiful, new-fashioned 
Anderston muslin, one hand above and one below her 
tambour-frame. Such things we infer from the letters of Mr. 
James Kennoway, wherein are written, from time to time, such 
words as these — ^* Present my Compliments to Mrs. Lawson and 
request her to send Mally to the inn, as Miss Lawson sajrs the 
Muslin will be sent off by the next Carrier.'^ 

As the carrier's cart lumbered along between Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, with perhaps the earliest of those consignments of 
tamboured muslin, it was passed on the road by His Majesty's 
mail, hurrying on its way from the capital as fast as four 
horses could carry it, and bearing a number of passengers, one 
and all bursting with an astonishing piece of news. Mr. 
Thomas Muir, the outlawed advocate, had, it appeared, actually 
returned from France^ — had landed at Portpatrick — ^had travelled 
by post-chaise to Stranraer— ^had put up at the best inn of the 
place — ^had given his real name with incredible audacity to the 
landlord — ^had mentioned in the most brazen manner that after 
resting for a short time he intended to travel on to Edinburgh. 
The goodman of the inn, however, most fortunately, was not 
the sort of fellow to harbour a Jacobin, a black-neb, a villain 
accused of the horrid crime of sedition ; and without loss of 
time the worthy man had rushed off to inform the lawyer of the 
town, and the officers of the law, what manner of guest had 
sought the shelter of his respectable house. A post-chaise had 
been despatched in hot haste to Edinburgh to let the Lord 
Advocate know that Thomas Muir, the so-called Reformer, had 
been arrested at Stranraer. At once the Lord Advocate had 
sent off a messenger-at-arms and several assistants ; and only 
half an hour before the starting of the royal mail for Glasgow, 
the miscreant, loaded with chains, had been hustled into the 
Tolbooth, and locked up securely to await his trial. The 
excitement in Edinburgh was tremendous. 

The excitement in Glasgow was equally tremendous. 
Earlier in the day confused rumours had been spread abroad 
through the town by the passengers of the Ayr diligence, as 
they alighted at Buchanan's in the Gallowgate; but nothing 

* Whither he had gone in order to intercede for the life of Louis xvx. 
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certain was known, and the Edinburgh coach on its arrival was 
besieged by an enormous crowd, pushing, jostling, struggling, 
and calling out for further information. The excitement was 
indeed tremendous. The Tories, to whom, as the overwhelming 
majority, the privil^e of telling the story of Mr. Muir's landing in 
Scotland, has been accorded, loudly rejoiced that the scoundrel 
who had dared to affirm that man had made the glorious British 
Constitution, and that what man had made man might mend, 
was likely to meet with his deserts. The paltry Whig minority, 
on the other hand, although they had to speak under their 
breath, were indignant that a man voluntarily on his way to 
stand his trial, and whose return had been delayed only by the 
outbreak of the war, and the consequent impossibility of 
obtaining a passport, should have been treated with the 
ignominy due to a fugitive felon. Those whispering Whig 
citizens of Glasgow, to the extreme annoyance of such of their 
political opponents as chanced to overhear them, were wrong- 
headed enough to consider the fact that young Muir had 
mentioned his real name to the innkeeper of Stranraer as a 
circumstance highly in his favour. Several of them declared 
to one another that they themselves had read letters addressed 
to Mr. FuUarton of the city, wherein the accused emphatically 
stated that but for the war and the strictness of the blockade, 
he would long since have returned to Scotland — ''I can 
challenge" — such, they said, were the unfortunate advocate's 
own words — ^* I can challenge the most minute investigation of 
my private and public character." 

All that month of August, Glasgow was in a ferment, and in 
every house in the town they spoke no more of the war, or of 
the death of Marat — no more, even, of the perilous situation of 
Marie Antoinette ; for then, as now, the drama played in their 
very streets by actors with familiar faces eclipsed in interest 
the most historic events unrolling themselves in distant lands. 
In those days of excitement, Mrs. Lawson and Miss Peggy no 
longer felt any temptation to go forth to meet the London mail, 
for they could not step along the High Street to their own 
merchants' shops without seeing the feeble figure of old Mr. 
Muir driving past on his way from Huntershill to the office of 
Mr. Campbell the lawyer. 

That old drama was full of the strangest complications. 
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Why, for instance, Mrs. Lawson eagerly inquired, was that 
intimate friend of the Muir family, the minister of Campsie, never 
out of the streets of Glasgow in those days — ^for what reason 
was he also haunting the sheriff and the lawyers at all 
hours? As for Mrs. Lawson, she had never understood how 
those worthy, excellent people, the parents of the misguided 
Thomas Muir, could ever have had such a man staying with 
them at Huntershill for weeks at a time — ^yet such, as Anne 
Fisher, one of their servants, informed Mally, was certainly 
the case. It might be that Mr. and Mrs. Muir hoped to 
influence the cauldrife, Moderate body for his own highest good. 
It might be so— Mrs. Lawson's charitable interpretation might 
possibly be correct — yet, for my part, I fear that the minister of 
Campsie was beyond the reach of moral suasion, for what man 
could be a more hopeless subject than a Moderate well fitted to 
adorn one of the pulpits of Nova Zembla, who had nevertheless 
strangely fallen under the sway of Whitefield, in imitation of 
whom, at times, he bellowed and wept, and trembled in every 
limb, to the disgust of a scanty and unsympathetic congrega- 
tion, scornfully observing to one another in the kirkyard — 
'* Man, he wad greet reading an almanac ! '' A most unworthy 
minister, the admirers of good Mr. Balfour agreed ; and yet, 
bad and eccentric though he might be, it was possible that, 
touched by the overwhelming misery of the friends who for long 
years had loaded him with kindness, this strange creature 
hoped to save the only son of the Muirs from Botany Bay. 

Far otherwise was the purpose of the minister. The money- 
loving Moderate was an ultra-Tory, of a type so rabid that his 
adoration of the Glorious Constitution seemed excessive even 
to our good friends of the Grammar School Wynd: he was 
nothing if not orthodox, and nearly lost what shreds of sanity 
he possessed a few years later over a proposed organ in one of 
the Glasgow churches : in Sunday schools and in missions to 
the heathen he sniffed Jacobinism and democracy; and with 
howls and floods of tears he denounced, to the empty^'pews of 
Campsie church, such schemes of his reverend brethren as an 
endeavour on their part to introduce into their own land the 
horrors of the French Revolution. No, the Moderate minister 
was a consistent man — he had no thought of lifting a finger to 
save young Muir ; he was in quest of a Government pension 
8 
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for himself, and luckily for him, when sitting as a frequent 
guest — as a self-invited somer more probably — in that 
beautiful, many- windowed dining-room at Huntershill, he had 
overheard eager and unguarded words of the advocate that he 
now hoped to turn to good account. It was soon well known 
in Glasgow that the minister of Campsie was a voluntary 
informer against the son of his old friends, and that the persons 
who so frequently accompanied him into the city were new 
witnesses, whom he had moved heaven and earth to discover, 
and whom, in the hearing of the sheriff himself, he encouraged 
to speak out boldly, with the remark that no doubt it was in 
the power of that functionary to procure for them also a good 
Government berth. 

In the last days of August, Thomas Muir, surrounded by 
soldiers with fixed bayonets, sat at the bar of the High Court in 
Edinburgh. A look of courage and hope at first rested on 
his handsome face, for the young man was imaginative and 
an idealist, and he trusted that through his own triumphant 
acquittal the cause he had at heart might be advanced. The 
names of the jurymen were called aloud, and those in the 
crowded court who watched Muir keenly saw the light of 
confidence die suddenly away ; whilst everyone present who had 
any knowledge of the town felt instinctively that it was a 
condemned criminal who rose to implore his judges that he 
might be tried by an impartial jury. Of the jurymen selected 
by the presiding judge, several were placemen liable to be 
deprived of their pensions at a moment's notice should their 
verdict be displeasing to the Crown ; whilst all of them, without 
a single exception, were members of the Goldsmiths' Hall, a 
Tory association that had lately offered a reward for any 
information vdiich might lead to the conviction of any persons 
who dared to circulate Paine's Rights of Man. — " Is it possible," 
exclaimed the advocate, whose crowning offence was that he 
had recommended the work in question — ^"is it possible that 
these men can be impartial ? " 

In vain did Thomas Muir plead for justice. In all that court, 
crowded to suffocation, none knew better than the gentlemen 
on the bench that the fifteen persons to whom the accused 
objected had been selected with the utmost care out of the 
sheriff cleric's list of forty-five names, with a view to the certain 
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conviction of the unfortunate man at the bar. The judges, thus 
in league with the jurymen of their choice, took no pains to 
conceal their common interest: they even had their jokes 
together that August morning. As one of the jurymen was 
making his way to the box, and pressing behind the bench, the 
Justice Clerk, " the Jeffreys of Scotland," turning round, hailed 
his friend with a leer and an oath — " Come awa, come awa," he 
whispered confidentially — " Come awa, Maister Homer, and help 
us to condemn ane o' diae d d scoondrels." 

An impartial jury I Fifteen seditious persons in sympathy 
with the crimes of France — ^that was the very last thing that the 
judges of Thomas Muir desired to see in the High Court of 
Edinburgh. How dared this infamous reformer, this seditious 
wfdtefa, this disgrace to the Scottish Bar, desire an impartial 
jury? So the Justice Clerk McQueen and the other judges 
stormed furiously at young Muir, and commanding him to be 
silent, declared that " by his demands he only showed what a 
dangerous man he was to dare to object to his respectable 
jury. 

The trial proceeded. There were many witnesses, for the 
most part weavers, who told of Reform meetings, and testified 
that Mr. Muir, whilst strongly dissuading his hearers from all 
tumult and violence, had urged them by petitions to the 
authorities to demand a fair representation of the people and a 
shorter duration of Parliament Strange and exciting were the 
incidents that occurred in the course of those two stirring days ; 
one man, who declared that as a Cameronian he could not 
ccMisdentiously take an oath, was on the point of being on the 
spot condemned to imprisonment for life, when a minister who 
happened to be among the witnesses— our friend of Campsie, no 
doubt, and a fine chance it was for the exercise of his peculiar 
gift of lachrymose eloquence — ^wrestled mightily with the poor 
bewildered creature, and finally prevailed. Again, there was a 
terrible scene in court when a worthy manufacturer of Glasgow, 
questioned as to whether anyone had spoken to him of this trial, 
replied, apparently with well*meaning sincerity and with no 
intentional disrespect, that he had certainly been cautioned by 
some adviser that he must be sure to speak the truth — ^but sudi 
remarks were conunonly made, and the name of the speakei 
lte*r«aUy-coiikl n<»t'reifiember— it was merely in a genesal W9y 
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that the subject had been mentioned — ^no, he really could not 
remember who it was that had said he must be sure to speak the 
truth. Perhaps the poor man's memory improved in the course 
of the following weeks spent in the noisome old Tolbooth across 
the Parliament Square, whither he was instantly dra^^^ed as an 
example of the law's abhorrence of the crime of prevarication 
on oath. 

Thomas Muir, who was a young man of real talent, sought 
to justify his conduct as a Reformer in a noble speech of three 
hours' duration : ** he defended himself/' admits a hostile writer, 
" with eloquence, skill, and courage," and many of the words the 
young advocate then uttered with the calmness of despair sank 
deep into the hearts of those who listened with strained atten- 
tion — ^* I have devoted myself," he exclaimed in conclusion, " to 
the cause of the People. It is a good cause. It shall ultimately 
prevail. It shall finally triumph." 

As these words were uttered in a clear, ringing voice, wild 
applause burst forth in court ; cheer after cheer, again and again 
renewed, till the faces of the judges grew furious and dark as 
night. Yet in the eyes of the Lord Justice Clerk there was 
observed a gleam of the wicked satisfaction of a coarse, cruel 
man who sees his chance, — " 1 must remark," he said the follow- 
ing day in his summing-up, ** that the indecent applause which 
was given Mr. Muir last night confirms me in the belief that a 
spirit of discontent still lurks in the minds of the people, and 
that it would be dangerous to allow him to remain in this 
country. This circumstance, I may say, has no little weight 
with me when considering the punishment which Mr. Muir 
deserves." 

It is not given to many men to be really great It was not 
given to this ardent soul to judge of the times and the seasons, 
and to know that he, with all his aspirations and hopes, must 
stand aside and wait and die, before the cause that seemed to 
shine in the very heavens like a guiding-star could, in the fulness 
of time, come to pass. Yet the dreams of Thomas Muir are 
dreams no longer : the cause he believed in, and was ready to 
lay down his life for, has prevailed, as a good cause always does 
prevail through the suffering and defeat of those to whom, long 
before their fellow-men, the vision has come. The judges who 
condemned Thomas Muir to ^tany Bay, the judge who would 
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fain have seen the Reformer whipped through the streets of 
Edinburgh before he embarked on his shameful voyage, had 
their little moment of triumph, but they forgot that no matter 
how things may seem for a time in this strange world of ours, 
there is no lasting victory but the victory that is in accordance 
with righteousness. Who knows, or cares now, where the 
monuments are reared whereon are recorded the virtues of the 
judges who condemned Thomas Muir — who does not know the 
great obelisk reared after the passing of the Reform Bill in 
memory of the young prophet of 1793, in the very heart of the 
fair city that once stoned him ? 

Compared with the prophetic words of the man they sent 
to Botany Bay, the utterances of the learned gentlemen present 
in the High Court at that memorable trial for sedition, sound 
strangely in our ears at the present day. It is true that they 
are but slightly reported in the journals of the time, whose 
editors lived in deadly fear of prosecution for sedition. ** The 
newspaper press of Edinburgh,*' says Lord Cockbum, " though 
not so much fettered as in St. Petersburg (as it has been 
declared to have been), was at least in as fettered a condition as 
any press that is legally free could be " Such being the case, 
we are surely justified in supposing that a terrified editor, 
anxious to escape the responsibility of admitting a full account 
of any trial for sedition into his columns, would be specially 
careful to report only such passages of any speech as he was 
certain would be most gratifying to the men in high places who 
had given them forth as their deliberate convictions. Who can 
doubt that the editor of 1793 with trembling fingers would cull 
the very choicest flowerets of the eloquence and reasoning of the 
judge or counsel who might, if he failed to please them, be 
engaged in a month or two in the congenial task of despatching 
him also to Botany Bay ? And yet, the utterances reported in 
those old Edinburgh newspapers are not ailments at all ; they 
are well-worn, after-dinner speeches, that had served many a time 
to call forth rousing cheers at Tory banquets before the loyal 
guests in a body went under the table. How often, with inarticu- 
late voice, had the Lord Advocate passionately lauded the 
Glorious British Constitution, which it had taken ages to bring 
to perfection, and which, with a furious glare at young Muir, — 
whom he invariably termed " the unfbrtunate wretch at the Bar " — 
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he was sure that they all ^contemplated with rapture"? How 
often before this trial had he not thundered out that ^'the 
Constitution was matchless^ and could not be improved on the 
face of time"? How often had the Justice Clerk, after his 
fourth bottle of port, and before the fifth and sixth rendered 
him speechless, asserted his conviction that a Government in 
every country should be exactly like a Corporation? — ^how 
often had he gone on to declare that ^ in this country all power 
lay in the hands of the landed interest, who alone had a right to 
be represented. As for the rabble, who had nothing but 
personal property — what hold had the nation of them ? What 
security for the payment of their taxes ? " 

When, in the dajrs immediately succeeding the great trial, 
the above noble sentiments, expressed with a brevity that the 
editor humbly and fervently hoped would lead to no disagree*- 
able consequences, appeared in the newspapers of Scotland, the 
rabble who had nothing but personal property, that is to say, all 
the clergymen, physicians, professors, lawyers, teachers, and 
prosperous merchants and shopkeepers in the country who did 
not happen also to be landed proprietors and freeholders, smiled 
well pleased (if they were, as most of them were, on the right 
side of politics), and contemplated the matchless Constitution 
with a rapture that perhaps afforded full compensation for the 
lack of the franchise ; and amongst those ardent adorers of the 
Constitution there may even have smiled a considerable number 
of country gentlemen owning estates of twenty or thirty 
thousand a year, who yet had no vote, for they held their land 
of a subject. In any case, not one of those persons turned next 
day, as the modern inquirer involuntarily does, to the part of 
the newspaper where a leading article on the trial and condem- 
nation of Thomas Muir might be expected to be found. There 
was, of course, no leading article, for those were the good old 
days when an editor who ventured to denounce in his newspaper 
the cruelty of a sentence of five hundred lashes passed upon an 
unfortunate deserter from the militia was fined one thousand 
pounds, with two years' imprisonment, and was ordered to get 
security for five thousand pounds for his good behaviour for the 
next seven years. 

The old letters of Mr. James Kennoway, written at this 
eventful time, have all gone amissing ; but in these months of 
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tremendous excitement, when in Edinbui^h one trial for 
sedition followed another in rapid succession, when rioting and 
revolution were daily expected, and special constables were 
sworn in, five hundred at a time, in the principal towns, the 
helper, when he sat down at his uncles' black mahogany bureau 
to write to Glasgow, surely forgot for once to exhort and reprove 
his student brother, and ceased to chronicle conscientiously the 
births, deaths, and marriages of the rustics who dwelt round 
about Balwysie. It must be so, for from other sources than old 
sheets of foolscap I have learned of the profound and awful 
impression made upon the Kennoway brothers by the fate of 
Thomas Muir and his fellow Reformers — it may be, indeed, that 
the curious disappearance of so many consecutive letters bears a 
silent testimony to the violent state of public feeling in Glasgow 
in September, October, and November of the year 1793. 

News at such a time was valuable, from whatever point of 
the compass it might arrive ; and, as I have been told, it was 
the habit of the younger of the two bachelor uncles of Cupar to 
travel for the firm of Messrs. W. & J. Kennoway. Mr. James 
was a dandy, and there still survives, in its leathern case, the 
little pocket mirror in which the provincial merchant used 
anxiously to scan his lace ruffle and well-tied queue before 
entering the presence of the great commercial men of the 
metropolis — it is more than likely that such a person, when he 
returned from his frequent visits to town, had valuable tidings 
to tell. The disappearance of so many consecutive letters is 
thus perhaps explained — they became the public property of 
Mrs. Lawson's wide circle of friends, and were, in course of time, 
read to pieces by Messrs. Pitcairn, Easton, Humphrey, Morrison, 
D. Todd, Kennedy and Co. 

The dandy merchant, Mr. James Kennoway, may indeed, 
to the neglect of his proper business, and to the detriment of 
his careful toilet, have found himself inextricably jammed in 
the enormous crowd that filled the Parliament Square like 
a solid block on that memorable Saturday morning when 
sentence of fourteen years* transportation to Botany Bay was 
pronounced on Thomas Muir. If so, what sights he saw — what 
emotions he experienced on that sunny autumn morning. He 
saw the lads who were to carry the news through the city, at 
the sudden sound of a voice, spring lightly from their place of 
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waiting before and behind King Charles on his great bronze 
horse — ^he watched their lithe forms passed with perilous rapidity 
over the heads of the people — he joined in the deafening cheers 
of the Tory majority, yelling madly, with their minds full of the 
last news of the Reign of Terror. And yet again, when the 
red-coats slowly defiled from the doorway of the courthouse, 
and the pale, calm face of the young advocate doomed to Botany 
Bay appeared in a setting of glittering steel bayonets, the 
eyes of the merchant suddenly moistened — as did the eyes of 
many in that great crowd — and to his own after surprise he 
listened in silence and without protest to the thin defiant cheer 
raised at first by a handful of Reformers, but suddenly caught 
up, and echoed and re-echoed from every comer of the old 
Square, and from the grey walls of Saint Giles, by the fickle 
multitude, smitten by a great compassion and revolt 

Near the doorway, straining their eyes to catch a glimpse of 
the prisoner, the merchant saw a little group of men and women 
with pale, horrified faces — ^they were Whigs^ a neighbour in the 
crowd hissed in his ear with a curse and a gesture of abhorrence. 
Yes, they were Whigs, and even in those awful days, spied upon 
and insulted, unable to attend the annual dinner in honour of 
Mr. Fox's birthday without suffering the indignity of having 
their names written down and reported to the Government by 
officials stationed at the door, debarred from all promotion, and 
shut out from all good society — or at best received occasionally 
with the utmost coldness — they dared to own their political 
creed, and continued to assert that the Constitution of their 
country was not faultless. 

There stood Henry Erskine, with an expression of absolute 
despair on his beautiful, sensitive face: he would fain have 
defended Muir, but he knew that he could have done no good 
had his offer been accepted ; the vengeance of the Tory Grovem- 
ment would only have fallen on himself a little sooner than it 
did. And beside this tall, elegant figure, leaning with bent head 
against the doorway, was a young advocate — his name by me 
unknown — weeping for the fate of his dearest friend : the same 
young man who afterwards poured forth his sorrow in verses 
fastened by stealth to the gate of Huntershill. 

Close by Mr. Erskine, there stood, silently watching the 
procession of soldiers towards the Tolbooth, a gentleman whose 
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presence was commented on by many in the crowd: they 
thought he had the air of a lawyer, yet no one had ever noticed 
him before about the Parliament House. This unknown face 
was beautiful, and its usual expression was one of serene and 
tranquil goodness, mingled with keen penetration ; but on that 
autumn morning gentleness had given way before indignation 
and abhorrence — "I am not surprised," wrote the English 
barrister, Mr. Samuel Romilly, a fortnight later to a Swiss 
friend — ^" I am not surprised that you have been shocked by 
the account you have read of Muir's trial; you would have 
been much more shocked if you had been present at it, as I was. 
I remained there both days, and I think I collected in the 
course of them some interesting materials. ... I have been 
pleased with everything I have seen in Edinburgh, except the 
administration of justice, which I think detestable." 

In that little group there was yet another member of the 
Bar, who, now that the soldiers with their prisoner had passed 
by, stood looking mournfully at his wife, a Whig no less ardent 
than himself. Alas! for that interview with young Muir in 
their own house at 13 Hill Street, when he came to consult his 
brother advocate about his proposed Society for Reform in 
Edinburgh. Would that the friend of whose sincerity and 
goodness of intention they were both so thoroughly convinced, 
had believed that the fulness of time had not yet come, and had 
listened to words of solemn warning I Ah, would that those 
words had not, at last, been uttered in passionate anger I 
Fletcher the Whig^ it was scornfully whispered in the crowd ; 
and as the husband and wife exchanged a few broken sentences, 
many faces scowled upon them, for the lowest wretch in the 
Parliament Square that day well knew that Mrs. Fischer, lovely 
and innocent though she might look, was as wicked and as blood- 
thirsty as any woman in France ; and that in her home — the story 
was everywhere believed — she had a toy guillotine concealed, 
with which she beheaded small animals, in gleeful anticipation 
of the Revolution that she and her husband and Muir and the 
other Whigs had been so long working to bring about in 
Scotland. 

Beside the Fletchers, but not speaking to them or looking at 
them, there was a young friend standing motionless, with an 
expression of horror on his face ; a slight, slender man, wearied 
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to death, for he had spent fourteen hours the day before in great 
agitation of mind in the suffocating court, and had not been 
able to sleep the last night for misery. This was Francis 
Jeffrey, who was about to pass advocate — clever enough in all 
conscience, but a disgrace and a sorrow of heart to his excellent 
Tory father, for, as his friend Lord Cockburn tells us — " a young 
man in those days who became a Whig was looked upon as a 
lost son,*' The spirit of the man just entering upon life was that 
morning crushed within him — ^he was in an agony of despair — 
and yet, as it is part of the divine plan, in lesser things, as in the 
greatest of all, that there should be in this world no regenerating 
force so powerful as the mere contemplation of intended bene- 
ficence frustrated by injustice, and rewarded by unmerited shame 
and suffering, this very trial of Thomas Muir, never in after life 
mentioned by Jeffrey without a return of overwhelming horror, 
led him to devote his great intellect and his powerful pen to the 
cause of righteousness and freedom. 

The dreamer who saw things too soon, they loaded with 
chains and transported as a felon to Botany Bay, but through 
the horror of that deed, before many years were over, a man, 
who also saw things very clearly, but who knew how to bide his 
time, founded the great Edinburgh Review, 



CHAPTER XI 
THE LAST OF THE OLD LETTERS 

INDESCRIBABLE were the turmoil and excitement in 
Glasgow for many months after the news of the sentence 
pronounced on Thomas Muir reached the city; and in the 
course of the numerous succeeding trials for sedition, political 
feeling was fanned to still higher fever heat The students, 
ardent and eager to enter into the battle of life, ranged them^ 
selves in conflicting ranks, according to their belief or disbelief 
in the perfection of the British Constitution, and hot words and 
fierce arguments were exchanged in the college quadrangle. 

It was a great day for the lads when Thomas Campbell 
walked back from Edinburgh, with not a halfpenny left in his 
pocket of the five shillings his mother had bestowed upon him 
for his expenses by the way and for his lodgings in the capital ; 
it was a great day when, with glowing eyes and heightening 
colour, the handsome young poet told his fellow-students the 
story of the trial of Grerald, and repeated what he could 
remember of his eloquent defence listened to in the crowded 
court with breathless attention — "By Heavens, sirl" young 
Campbell had exclaimed at the close, to a countryman by his 
side, "that is a great man/' — ^''Ay, sir," had been the reply; 
" he is not only a great man himself, but he makes every other 
man great who listens to him." From that day Thomas 
Campbell was co^ipletely changed : to the astonishment of his 
companions, " his jokes and his flashes of merriment were laid 
aside. He had imbibed that hatred of oppression which burst 
forth so indignantly in the ' Pleasures of Hope,' and that finally, 
at his open grave, called forth the tears of unhappy Poland, 
represented by the weeping group of her children, who stood 
over. it. He was now, and ever after, to be the poet of 
Liberty." 

x«3 
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Young Richard Kennoway, in those days of wild tumult 
as in later days, was driven this way and that by the intensity 
of his conflicting emotions. Dominated by the spirit of his age, 
and appalled by the Revolution, he professed himself a violent 
Tory ; yet, being in reality deficient in strong dogmatic convic- 
tion, and by nature impressionable and sympathetic, he in the 
years 1793 and 1794 at times expressed himself in language 
that might almost have qualified him as a voyager to Botany 
Bay. None of his early letters survive ; yet from a perusal of 
his later correspondence, always vivacious, natural, and lively, 
we can without difficulty imagine to ourselves the style of the 
communications delivered that autumn and winter into the 
hands of Mr. James Kennoway by Robert Macfarlane as he 
passed through Cupar. 

So young Muir was condemned — ^the scoundrel 1 Quite 
right, to be sure, poor fellow! Yet Richard, although he was 
glad — ^yes, he supposed he was glad — ^that a man so seditious 
should be sent off to Botany Bay, could not help rejoicing that 
they had not whipped him through the town. For his part, 
he always dashed up one of the closes when he saw a crowd 
and Hangy Jock with his cat-o'-nine-tails coming along. It 
was a shocking sight to see even the worst man or woman in 
Glasgow publicly whipped — and how much more shocking 
would it be to see a gentleman, and one of the most rising 
young men at the Scottish Bar, thus degraded. Had James 
heard that Mr. Muir had made a very fine defence in court, and 
that when he finished there was tremendous applause, to the 
fury of the judges ? But those cheers had done the Reformer 
no good, for, as James might have heard, the Justice Clerk in 
his summing-up had declared that he took such applause as 
evidence against the accused, and would increase his term of 
banishment accordingly. What did they think of that in 
Cupar ? Here, in Glasgow, many people were saying that such 
conduct in a judge was utterly illegal. Well, the minister of 
Campsie had got his pension — much good might it do him I 
Fifty pounds a year for a single sermon to the Blue Coat 
Beggars at Stirling I Well, the old fellows would have some 
fun one day in the year at least. What gallons of tears the 
hypocrite would shed on the occasion I It certainly was a 
mercy that Thomas Muir had been convicted, for there was 
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not the slightest doubt he hoped to see the guillotine at work 
in this country — yet what a scoundrel that minister was to 
betray, for the sake of a Government pension, the son of his old 
friends — ^no matter what a Reformer that son might be. The 
street-singers of Glasgow were all day long roaring out a ballad in 
which the informer was held up to scorn — ^there was one verse 
ending with the line " I hope to get good pay " that everybody 
in the town had got hold of : you heard it wherever you went, 
till you were sick of it And Kay's caricature — had James and 
the uncles seen it? It was said to be capital, with the words — 
** And all the world wondered after the Beast," under the picture. 
It had been seen by some in Glasgow, and other copies were 
expected. The people in his parish hated that man now more 
than ever ; and the miller of Campsie, worthy fellow, meeting 
him on a lonely road, had fallen out into a great passion, and 
had offered to fight him. Both of them, the miller and the 
minister, had taken their coats off, and it had been an awful 
fight Richard only wished — sedition or no sedition — that he 
could say decidedly that the miller had given the Blue Coat 
B^^^s' new chaplain the thorough good drubbing he so 
richly deserved, but he rather feared it was the other way; 
however, the town was in such a state of confusion, and accounts 
were contradictory — he hoped to hear yet that the minister had 
received his due. All the Tories in Glasgow were, of course, 
in the highest spirits, for Reform was being put down with 
a vengeance. Margarot and Gerald, Skirving and Palmer — 
Botany Bay for them all! Had they heard in Cupar that 
Margarot at his trial actually asked the Justice Clerk point- 
blank if it was true that the evening before, at a dinner-party, 
he had consulted with one of the jurymen as to whether a 
hundred lashes could not be added to the sentence of transport- 
ation ? Of course the Justice Clerk refused to answer. How- 
ever, the truth was well known, and — ^would James believe it ? 
— ^to such a pass had things come in these days — one of the ladies 
at the dinner-table had turned upon the Justice Clerk, and 
told him plainly to his face that he dared not do such a thing, 
for the people would not allow him to have Margarot publicly 
whipped through the streets. It was strange to think of a 
lady of good position rating a judge at a dinner-party, but 
even in quarters where you would least expect it, people here 
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and there were actually standing up for those wretched so- 
called Reformers. How irritating had been the recent debate 
in the House of Commons ! What did Mr. Fox mean by saying 
that the sentence pronounced on Muir was utterly illegal, and 
perfectly abhorrent to the principles of justice? Had Mr. 
Sheridan forgotten the state of France when he so rashly 
declared that such a sentence, if pronounced in England, would 
rouse the people to arms ; and that if his Majesty's Ministers 
dared to make the Scottish law of Sedition — but they dared not I — 
the law of England, they would forfeit their own heads? Such 
utterances in high places were disquieting, yet the great comfort 
was — Reform was dead as a door-nail I No more would be 
heard of Reform I 

How terrible a time in the history of our country was this ; 
and how near in deed and in truth was revolution to our shores, 
when men in the position of Fox and Sheridan did not hesitate 
in heated debate in Parliament to threaten their opponents with 
the guillotine if they dared to pursue any policy displeasing to 
the people, of whom thousands and tens of thousands, only 
half restrained by injustice and oppression, were even then 
eagerly looking for an example to the land whose soil was now 
stained by the blood of its queen. 

For over our country, seething and labouring with wild 
tumults of asseveration and denial of wrong, the news of the 
execution of Marie Antoinette had flown on the wings of 
the wind; to act as a horrible suggestion in the hearts 
of the dangerous and misgoverned masses, and to stiflfen 
the necks of the handful of aristocrats who ruled, and of 
the dominant political party, in their course of repression 
and resistance to any change. The French had guillotined 
their queen 1 The whole world might now see the real 
meaning of this cry for Reform t Down with all Reformers I 
To Botany Bay with all Friends of the People, Jacobins and 
black-nebs I 

To understand it all, we must turn, not to the best history 
of the times that ever was written, but to Ae ydlow pages of 
the newspapers of the day. In a reverie, we turn the rough 
sheets, and suddenly we are living in the awfiil year 1793. Our 
hands handle with a stralige tiiuill the very paper, our eyes 
rest on -tiiie very printer's ink atid on the vesy headlines in 
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capital letters that so long ago drove men and women mad 
with rage and grief and terror, and that made them turn like 
wild beasts on their fellow-creatures who dared to breathe the 
name of Reform. We read with a sense of the horror and 
tragedy of it all, hardly to be awakened by any mere book, 
the broken words, the short sharp sentences of one who 
an hour before had g^zed on the pale face of the Queen of 
France. 

" . . • By ten o'clock, numerous patrols passed through the 
streets. At half-past eleven in the forenoon, Marie Antoinette 
was brought out of prison dressed in a white dishabille. 
Like other malefactors, she was conducted in a common cart 
to the place of execution. Her beautiful hair was cut off, and 
her hands were tied behind her back. On her right hand in 
the cart was seated the executioner, upon the left a constitu- 
tional priest. An immense crowd, principally of women, 
crowded the streets, insulted the Queen, and vociferated — * long 
live the Republic' She seldom cast her eyes upon the populace, 
and beheld with cold indifference the grand armed force of 
30,000 men, which lined the streets in double ranks. Her hair 
had become as white as snow. The Queen without anguish 
was speaking to the priest seated by her side. Her spirits were 
neither elevated nor depressed — she even shewed a kind of 
satisfaction in looking forward to the moment that might rid 
her of her miserable existence. . . . She ascended the scaffold with 
seeming haste and impatience, and then turned her eyes with 
great emotion towards the garden of the Tuileries, the former 
abode of her greatness. At half past twelve the guillotine 
severed her head from her body. She died in the thirty-eighth 
year of her s^e." 

In the house on the hill at Bishopbriggs, the old father and 
mother of Thomas Muir sat together by the fireside reading this 
account of the last hours of Marie Antoinette with bewilderment 
and anguish of heart. No wonder she was glad to die — would 
that they also were dead, since people believed that their son 
wished to bring such horrors upon his native land. If they 
could only explain his kindness, his gentleness, his goodwill to 
all mankind, his sincere desire to serve God, and to advance His 
kingdom — but everything was wrong, the whole world was 
wrong. They were too old to explain what it was that their 
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son really meant ; nobody would listen to them if they spoke, 
nor understand even if they listened. 

Once, after her only son had passed at the Bar, Mrs. Muir 
had dreamed a dream in Huntersfield — a pleasing vision of the 
night, it had appeared to the proud mother, but in no way 
surprising — seated on the woolsack, reverenced by all men as 
the highest legal authority in the land, she had seen her boy 
Tom. With happy laughter, she had confided to friends this 
presage of coming glory : the friends, with less innocent mirth, 
had spread the story ; and the young advocate, who wi^ed veiy 
earnestly that his mother had kept her dream to herself, found 
himself henceforth greeted in the Parliament House as the Lord 
Chancellor. Even this nickname had once seemed of good 
omen to Mrs. Muir — but now, like everything else, the memory 
of that night had turned to bitterness in her heart. Had that 
dream been sent to her in mockery? For those rough men who 
had searched their pockets before their admittance to that 
horrible cell in the Tolbooth had seemed to forget that they 
spoke to the father and mother of one of the most rising young 
men at the Scottish Bar — they had appeared to take them for 
the parents of a felon. In Glasgow, where they had always 
been so much respected, it was the same thing as in Edinburgh ; 
and they could no longer hold up their heads in the street, for 
the by-passers whispered and turned to look : they must stay at 
home all day in Huntershill, the only place in all the world for 
them now, yet the saddest place for them in all the world, for 
the sunshine was resting on the Campsie Fells, and on the 
empty, yellow fields, as if this awful calamity had never come 
upon them, and the men were whistling as they thatched the 
stacks at the home-farm close by, as if the young laird was 
coming back to-morrow. 

There came a night in those sorrowful weeks when the 
young advocate, the bosom friend of Thomas Muir, unknown to 
any — for his career would have been blighted for ever had he 
come by day— crept up to Huntershill, and stealthily in the 
darkness fastened a lamentation in verse to the avenue gate. 
The paper was allowed by the parents to remain there, it might 
be with the indifference of despair, it might be in the hope that, 
without any seditious act of theirs, every passer-by should read 
the lines ; whatever the motive was, the poem was left where it 
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was placed by the broken-hearted friend till the rain and the 
wind of winter blotted out the last melancholy word, and sent 
the fragments flying far away over the moors. 

Other friends, with hearts fall of sympathy, in those days 
lingered long on the doorstep of Huntershill, wondering within 
themselves what word of comfort they could by any possibility 
speak to the old couple who sat silently within ; but the hand of 
one who might have brought consolation — the hand of their own 
minister — in those days of sorrow never smote the little garland 
knocker. Suspicion had rested on so intimate a friend of the 
Muirs, who had, little doubt, out of a full heart, uttered words of 
seditious commendation and defence of the excellent young 
man he had known and loved from a boy. He was warned of 
his danger, and racking his brains to remember if there lurked 
among his sermons and private correspondence any writings of 
a compromising nature, Mr. Dunn, in an evil hour bethinking 
him of that letter of commendation addressed to him by the 
Society for Reform, committed it to the flames. The manse of 
Cadder was searched — the document so eagerly sought for, but 
not found, was, it appeared, a seditious paper, and its destruction 
by fire a seditious act So the Muirs in their day of anguish 
had no visit from their minister; and the only consolation in 
this new sorrow was in the thought that their son at times might 
be able to communicate with his old friend, who, now loaded 
with chains, lay near him in the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, ** the 
very air of which almost struck down any stranger who ventured 
to enter its dismal door — that atrocious jail filled with little dark 
cells, heavy manacles the only security: airless, waterless, 
drainless ; a living grave." Thus, in the bad old days to which 
our hearts turn so fondly, did a Government founded upon 
bribery and corruption teach ministers of the gospel the duty 
of devotion to a matchless Constitution that could not be 
improved on the face of time. 

At last, one November day, a carriage stood at the door of 
Huntershill, and Mr. and Mrs. Muir left their home for a short 
time. Passing under the russet-coloured branches of the great 
oak tree, they drove towards the neighbouring city, and alighting 
at a bookseller's shop, requested that they might be shown a 
selection of Bibles. One among many they chose as a last gift 
for their son, and as the mother stood by watching, the father 

9 
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wrote on the flyleaf the brief inscription — *^ Thomas Mnir, from 
his Afflicted Parents . . . Glasgow, November 1793." They 
knew, and the bookseller who sorrowfully served them knew, 
how strange was to be the fate of that little pocket Bible taken 
down that day from its shelf. They knew Ihat their son, 
although he might not have pondered deeply enough words of 
divine wisdom concerning new wine and old bottles, was a 
diligent student of the Scriptures : they knew — and tears started 
at the thought — that this book would be the only comforter of a 
miserable man, chained like a wild beast in the hulks in die 
Thames, and later in the convict ship, a floating hell, the abode 
of wickedness and despair and unutterable cruelty. They knew 
that this consolation their son would not keep to himself; later 
the news may have reached them that after his arrival in 
Botany Bay he spent much of his leisure time in printing in 
large clear letters, for distribution amongst his fellow-convicts 
who could not read writing, such passages of his Bible concerning 
sin and repentance and the love of the Saviour towards the 
worst of men, as he deemed most likely to touch their hardened 
hearts. 

Such things the old father and mother knew, or divined, as 
they whispered together in the bookseller's shop that dark 
November day; but not even in troubled dreams did those 
parents ever follow that last gift of theirs in its later wanderings 
and in its strange and incredible adventures by sea and land. 

A few days later, on the morning of the 15th November, 
Thomas Muir was removed from the Tolbooth, and his father 
and mother, standing together on the pier at Newhaven, looked 
on, as their son, heavily ironed, was helped out of the coach in 
which he had been driven down from Edinburgh. They mig^t 
not speak to him, but they might watch over the last moments 
spent by their only son in his native land. They saw him 
seated in the boat that was to convey him to the Roycd George 
excise packet anchored in Leith Roads; their eyes were so 
steadfastly fixed upon the wistful blue eyes that sought their 
own that they hardly saw the sinister faces of the other criminals 
— ^ John Grieve, convicted of forgery at Inverness ; John Stirling, 
for robbing Nellfleld House ; Bearhope, for stealing watches ; 
and James Mackay, lately condemned to death for street 
robbery." They silently watched as the sailors pushed off" from 
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the pier ; they stood motionless side by side until the boat, as it 
neared the packet, seemed like a nutshell, and the form of tiieif 
son was indistinguishable from those of his companions. They 
could see their son no more ; they would see him no more for 
ever: yet the father and mother lii^red for a few moments 
longer, to gaze with the mute appeal to nature that rises in 
broken hearts, to look round them, as if for help, on the dark 
November clouds — on the long grey line of the Fife hills — and 
on the restless waves breaking on the pebbly shore. Then they 
walked slowly up the pier, and took their places in the chaise 
that was to convey them to Huntershill, there to live on as best 
they might, day after day, till death came. 

The house on the hill, darkened so long ago by suflfering, has 
fallen into good hands : no descendants of their blood live there 
now, but there is a kinship of sympathy and understanding, and 
about the walls of Huntershill there still cling memories of the 
high aspirations and disastrous fate of Thomas Muir, and of the 
anguish of his parents. Now and then, it is told, a solitary 
visitor is to be seen thoughtfully pacing the lawn — a stranger 
with an essay on so-called Reform seething in his mind ; and 
once there appeared a lady and gentleman from America, 
implored, before they set sail, by kinsmen of the Muirs long 
settled in the new world, for their sakes, to go from room to 
room of the old family house. 

The Muirs, then, are not forgotten in their old hcnne ; their 
broken lives are remembered and understood in the place that 
once knew them ; and the words of the present owner, spoken in 
the library, where the young dreamer used to sit dreaming the 
dreams that were so quickly to bring him to destruction, fitly 
sum up the whole tragedy — " He said the thing that was true, 
but he said it too soon." And whether such a man is to be 
esteemed altc^ther prophet or altogether fool, or partly prophet 
and partly fool, depends very much on the temperament of the 
person who ventures, in different days, to sit in judgment upon 
him. 

And now we come to the last letter of the little bundle, 
written rather more than a fortnight after Thomas Muir sailed 
from Scotland — a sad letter, which leaves the happy home in the 
Grammar School Wynd darkened and s<MTOwfuI, and the old 
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familiar circle of friends with whom we have for a time so 
freely mingled, a company of mourners under the shadow of the 
old cathedral. It was a few days before the visit of Mr. and 
Mrs. Muir to the bookseller's shop in Glasgow that a sudden 
calamity plunged the two families of the Wynd into sorrow. A 
child was then bom to the William Lawsons, and the mother 
died. 

Hastily summoned from Fife by a special messenger, James 
and David Kennoway made their way across Scotland, arriving 
in Glasgow in time to stand beside their brother Richard, and 
to hear the earth fall upon the coffin of the young wife and 
mother at whose wedding-feast they had, so short a time before, 
been joyous guests. The last letter bears the impress of the 
melancholy and the solemnity of that burial, and tells its own 
tale. The story of the last hours of his friend — ^the thought of 
those who, in a world full of disaster, live on the very brink of 
eternity so far from God — ^the sight of the young child in the 
arms of a kindly nurse, with whom the writer seems to have had 
some little conversation — ^the grief of old Mrs. Lawson, as with 
failing eyesight she bent over her well-worn Bible in the familiar 
parlour, the scene of so many cheerful gatherings, — these things 
had evidently made a deep impression on the heart of the 
helper. For the baby, although he had a compassionate love 
for all young children, he felt he could do nothing, except 
perhaps by addressing an earnest exhortation to the nurse on 
the faithful discharge of her duty, but as he sat in the darkness 
of the November day beside Mrs. Lawson, it had entered the 
mind of Mr. James that he might, perhaps, in some small measure 
bring comfort to the heart of his good old friend by a Handsel 
Monday gift of a large-type Bible similar to the one used in the 
church of Cupar by the senior partner of the firm of Kennoway 
Brothers. And yet, the helper had hesitated long, for in those 
days Bibles were a most expensive luxury, and the end of the 
year was approaching, when payments for the upkeep of Balw)fsie, 
rendered necessary by his father's studious abstraction and the 
convivial thoughtlessness of Davie, would have to be met out of 
his own slender salary. With most unusual vacillation, Mr. 
James had pondered deeply, resolving by turns that he would 
buy that Bible, and that he would not ; till at length his volatile 
younger brother, impatient of such long-continued prosing, had, 
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it would appear, led on skilfully by an easy transition from the 
purchase of a copy of the Scriptures to the Scriptures in general, 
and so on to the absorbing subject of Theology, to Natural 
Philosophy, and to a train of such high themes, to which in these 
days, in spite of the excitement of the political world, the 
divinity student had given himself with all the enthusiasm of 
his ardent nature. Into this trap the elder brother, who also 
possessed the instincts of a scholar, had, it would appear, readily 
fallen, and far into the small hours of the morning after the 
funeral, the two young men had sat up, earnestly talking of those 
lofty things before which even the sorrow of earth fades into 
nothingness. 

It was on a very threatening November morning that James 
and David Kennoway set out on the return walk to Fife ; they 
had not, indeed, gone very far from the Grammar School Wynd 
when the streets of Glasgow were swept by a rain-storm so 
tremendous that even the careless Richard became alarmed fc^r 
the safety of his brothers, and in his next letter made anxious 
inquiry as to how the travellers had fared by the way. Mr. 
James's answer to this epistie of Richard has gone astray, but 
in his next communication from Cupar, conveyed by someone 
(probably the dandy uncle) to Edinburgh, and there confided to 
the care of G. Watson, Glasgow Carrier, the elder brother 
returns to the subject of that terrible day of rain in the west 

"Dear Brother, — I received yours of the 19th of Novem- 
ber on the 31st Ultimo. I thought I had mentioned in my 
last that we escaped the rain pretty well on the journey, 
particularly one heavy shower by getting into Larbert. We had 
an excellent passage at Alloa; we could not have crossed at 
Higgins' Neuk till near midnight, and therefore we thought it 
better to go up the Water. I believe it was very little, or rather 
nothing about to me, as I came straight on from Milnathort to 
Cupar. We had some slight showers by the way ; but I was 
no worse of them; nor have I heard that Davie had any 
Complaints. Neither of us was much disposed for Conversation, 
and we had but littie during our journey. As I had written to 
Davie my mind of what had happened very fully, I did not 
choose to enter on that Subject. Perhaps I ought to have made 
some rdlections on what we had been witnessing, and once I 
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attempted it ; but should have prooeeded further. It occurred 
to me at Glasgow, and since I came home I have been thinking 
of it ; why were you so long of sending for Dr. Jeffrey the second 
time? I mean no reflection, because I am satisfied that every- 
thing was done that was possible ; but if you could answer the 
above question without enquiring at Mrs. Lawson, I should be 
much oUiged to you. It is not the first time that I have been 
disappointed by omissions in your Letters ; but seldom has any 
surprised me more than your silence respecting the Child and 
the Nurse. I am pretty certain that I requested a particular 
answer about them ; but you say not a single word about the 
one or the other. 

** I hope you received Trail's Algebra, as I understand 
J. Baxter procured it from the person I had lent it to. I need 
not say how happy I am to find that you are so fond of the 
Natural Philosophy. I hope you are reading books on the 
subject on which the Professor lectures. It is a noble Science, 
and the more it is studied, it still more and more displays the 
unerring Wisdom, and Almighty powers of the great Creator. 
I was reading to-day one of Seed's Sermons in his ist Vol., 
in which he shews that the Obligations of Morality must be 
founded on actions well-pleasing to the Deity. He shews that 
the Systems of the Philosophers are only fit to amuse in the 
Study ; but are not to be taken as a rule of duty. I wish you 
would read the Sermon, and let me know what you think of it. 

"A plan of a new Church at St. Andrews is drawn, with 
12 sides, and with a great deal of light at the Top. It is 
estimated at ;^28oo. They are to begin building it in the 
Spring. A Mr. Fergus, Minister of the Relief Congregation at 
Auchterarder, preached here at the West Kirk on Sabbath was 
eight days. With a few exceptions, they are very fond of him, 
and I suppose they will give him a call immediately. Have 
you seen Mr. Sharp ? And how is he engaged ? Make my best 
Compliments to him, first time you see him. Is your friend 
Mr. Robertson still in Lady Lockhart's family? How is Mr. 
Sommerville ? I do not know if I told you that I have had a 
letter from Mr. Menzies ; he is very well, and invites me over to 
visit the Manse at Bressy. 

" I wrote to my Father yesternight, and instructed him to 
send off the butter for Mrs. Lawson, if it is not done already. 
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I have thought the matter over again, and have still a desire to 
make Mrs. Lawson a present of a Bible similar to that which 
my Uncle uses in the Church. If you could spare the money 
to buy one to present to her on Handsel Monday, I should be 
very glad. Let me know if it is convenient for you to spare the 
money, for I do not wish to put you to inconvenience. I hope 
you find everything going on agreeably at your classes, and that 
you are still able for your work. Mrs. Lawson's letter has not 
yet come to hand. Offer my best respects to Mrs. Lawson, Miss 
Peggy, and Mr. Lawson. Friends are all well here, thanks to 
God. I hope this will find you all in good health. Wishing 
the blessing of God on all your Studies. — I am, your affectionate 
Brother, JAMES Kennoway 

" Cupar, 4/A December 1793 " 

This, then, is the last letter preserved of those written in the 
eighteenth century by Mr. James Kennoway, and as we fold it 
up and return it to its proper place at the very end of the little 
bundle, in the precise and orderly fashion he would have loved, 
impenetrable darkness falls upon the Grammar School Wynd. 
Mrs. Lawson, Mr. William and Mr. Frank, Miss Peggy Lawson, 
Mally and the nurse and the new-born baby, with whose great- 
grandchild some of us, it may be, conversed all unconsciously in 
friendly fashion the day before yesterday, now fade away from 
our vision. Who on this earth now knows anything about the 
little circle ? Who can tell us if the young widower ever married 
again ; whether the ardent desire of Uncle Alexander Kennoway 
to behold his sweetheart Miss Peggy was gratified or not; 
whether Mally was a fixture in the establishment, or if in 
course of time those continual visits to Findlay's in the Trongate 
resulted in her being carried away a blushing bride to Dundee 
by one of the men-servants of Robert Macfarlane the Carrier ? 

To such questionings there is no answer. The only ray of 
light in the general darkness is to be found faintly gleaming in 
the pages of that well-meaning, but confused and unsatisfactory 
document, the account book begun early in the nineteenth 
century by the Rev. Richard Kennoway — "January 2nd, 1808," 
we read there — ^" Lent to Miss Lawson to carry her to America 
— ^twenty pounds." This entry must refer to Miss Peggy, for it 
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is hardly to be supposed that her aunt, who fifteen years before 
was already an aged woman, ever left her native shores as an 
emigrant ; rather is it to be inferred that her mother now being 
dead, and Mr. Frank and Mr. William settled in America, Miss 
Peggy Lawson, in the year 1808, followed her brothers across 
the Atlantic, after sadly turning the key for the last time in the 
door of the old house in the Grammar School Wynd.^ 

^ Appendix A. 



CHAPTER XII 
CAPTAIN AND MRS. WILLIAM GILMOUR 

IT may chance that some one or other of my readers, in the 
course of his journey through life, has hurriedly embarked 
on one of the s^i^ Clyde steamers at the bustling pier of 
Grourocky whither he has been conveyed by an express train 
from Glasgow. Speedily borne away, along with a multitude 
of fellow-passengers, on the deck of a great floating palace, he 
has carried with him a confused vision of many villas dominated 
by a sparsely wooded hill with a tower on its summit, a bay full 
of yachts at anchor, a railway line running along the shore, and 
beyond the line, a road not less busy with its new electric cars. 
It is, however, most unlikely that our traveller has observed on 
a knoll, a stone's throw from the station and pier, a brown-painted 
public-house, bearing across its front in huge letters this device — 
« The Old Glasgow Tavern." 

A single wave of a wand, and all is changed. Railway line, 
station, electric cars, fine villas and anchored yachts vanish 
away, and the waves of more than a hundred years ago lap the 
sides of the old stone pier long since swept from the face of the 
earth. There remain only a few houses and cottages, not a 
dozen altogether, grouped about the pretty green links — one of 
these, whitewashed and encircled by a large garden, is none 
other than the old Glasgow Tavern of our times, towards the 
end of the eighteenth century the country residence of a Greenock 
family of the name of Gilmour. 

A second wave of the wand, and we find ourselves on a 
certain Sunday evening in the early autumn of the year 1795, 
privileged to enter the comfortable dining-room of the seaside 
house, where Mrs. Gilmour, a fine-looking woman of thirty-six, 
elegantly attired in the scanty gown and frilled cambric cap of 
the period, Shorter Catechism in hand, continues, after the little 
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ones have been sent to bed, the leligious instruction of her elder 
children, William, a bright boy of ten, and Elizabeth, a sweet, 
auburn-haired girl of nine. The lady does not seem so deeply 
interested in the Catechism as we should expect from her 
resolute and dogmatic expression, indeed her face wears — an 
altogether unusual thing in Mrs. Gilmour, the most alert and 
cheerful person in the world — an air of sad indifference; a 
circumstance quickly observed by little William, who turns it 
to good account by beginning to chatter— discreetly, however, 
for mamma does not allow secillar conversation on a Sunday 
evening, and if he ventures too far afield the boy knows he will 
be promptly called to account 

** Mamma," says little William cunningly, ^ there is one 
particular answer in the Catechism which I vastly admire — 
indeed I prefer it to all the others, and it is the one Elizabeth 
has just repeated — * No mere man since the fall hath been able 
in this life perfectly to keep the commandments of God, but 
doth daily break them in thought, word and deed.' " 

To the surprise and alarm of the little theologian and his 
sister, at the conclusion of this remark their mother irrelevantly 
bursts into a flood of tears — " Oh, my dears," she cries, " your 
poor papa is a prisoner of war amongst those wicked French 
atheists. He has been away for two years now, as you. know, 
and the little ones have forgotten him ; and as for me, I cannot 
tell whether he is dead or alive. Very likely he is dead, for if 
he were alive I must surely have heard of him, or from him, in 
some way or other by this time." 

EUzabeth and William, in great distress, hang about their 
mother, and comfort her as best they may ; and at last, when, to 
their relief, Mrs. Gilmour becomes more composed, the little boy, 
taking his sister by the hand, says very seriously — 

" Now, mamnra, cry no more, for Elizabeth and I will go 
behind the sofa and pray to God, and you will know by and by 
that He has heard us, for He will send our poor papa home." 

So the boy who is to cause his mother to shed so many 
bitter tears in later days, dries her eyes now, and holding his 
sister by the hand, prays aloud behind the sofa, and the woman 
who does not know whether she is a wife or a widow joins 
fervently in the simple petitions of her children. 

The scene was certainly pathetic, and the story of William 
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and Elizabeth praying bdiind the sofa for papa's return from 
France, as I have been told by Miss Mary Gilmour, was 
deemed worthy by the younger brothers and sisters of frequent 
repetition on future Sunday evenings. It was most pathetic — 
and yet, this being no romance, but a strictly true chronicle of 
the past, I am compelled to admit that in spite of certain fitful 
gleams of love between the Gilmour couple, never was there 
upon earth a more ill-matched pair. The gossips of Greenock 
in those days of grass-widowhood spoke only too truly, I fear, 
when over the cup that cheers but not inebriates, they con- 
Bdentially observed to each other that although such a state of 
uncertainty was certainly trying, indeed Madam was much 
better off without her captain. This man and this woman, of 
all men and all women in the world, ought never to have 
married, for past centuries forbade the banns ; and no matter 
how emphatically we may declare for free-will versus heredity, 
it is impossible to deny the existence of characteristics and 
attitudes of mind, inherent and acquired, handed down from one 
generation to another with so strong an accumulated force that 
a harmonious marriage between certain representatives of certain 
families becomes a moral impossibility. 

Here, again, in this story of Captain and Mrs. Gilmour and 
their woes, as in the case of the Kennoway family, we come 
upon the hand of the Modem Solomon busily playing his 
solemn game of chess with our forefathers. In 1610, one year 
before he banished the exile of the Macgr^fors to the shores 
of the Forth, King James the Sixth urgently requested Lord 
Kintail to cross over from Ross-shire, and peaceably if possible, 
or by fire and slaughter if need were, to reduce to some degree 
of order the murder-haunted islands of the Outer Hebrides. 
With Lord Kintail, there very willingly embarked on this 
expedition — ^for they were "of a race proverbially brave and 
active" — certain of the ancestors of Mrs. Gilmour of Greenock 
and Gourock, important and right-minded persons, daoine-uasily 
ot gentlemen of the Clan Iver, on whom for their services were 
bestowed the properties of Ness and Tolsta in the island of 
Lewis. Then Lewd Kintail, satisfied that the destinies of the 
Outer Hebrides were in proper hands, set sail for the mainland, 
leaving as his deputies the Mac I vers, " long and honourably in 
the absence of the great feudal proprietors, the Earls of Seaforth, 
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to maintain in that sequestered region the dignity and influence 
befitting gentlemen of ancient birth." 

The life-work of those gentlemen of ancient birth in their 
new sphere of usefulness was by no means easy, for the'Norse 
inhabitants of the Outer Hebrides were in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries blood-thirsty pirates, whose misdeeds had 
driven far from their shores every stranger sail — mere savages, 
who when they were not scouring the sea in search of adventure, 
were engaged in almost constant warfare with the Celtic clans 
of their tempest-swept and lonely islands. Such were the new 
neighbours of the Mad vers of Ness and Tolsta, Norsemen and 
Celts all alike wicked and unmanageable, and yet where none 
were good there were some who attained to a special pre- 
eminence in evil, the wild piratical Clan Guillemuire — the 
servants of the great saint Mourie, as their name indicates — in 
reality the servants of Satan beyond all their fellows, their rulers 
the Maclvers judged them to be. 

The religion of those members of the Clan Guillemuire, the 
Gilmours, or the Morisons, as they were called in the south, was 
like the religion of the other islanders, slightly Roman Catholic 
and largely pagan — ^both equally bad things in the eyes of the 
strongly Protestant Maclvers, who resolutely set themselves, by 
a degree of persuasion hardly to be distinguished from force, to 
rid the minds of the pirates of their ancient, almost foi^otten, 
shreds of belief. Excellent ministers introduced from the 
mainland by the indefatigable deputies of the Earls of Seaforth 
briefly instructed the Gilmours, and baptized them wholesale, 
for few in the Hebrides in those days had ever experienced the 
benefits of the Sacraments ; whilst schoolmasters, also imported, 
drove the unwilling boys and girls of the clan into the new 
schools. Such interference with their faith — a matter of little 
practical importance — ^the Gilmours may perhaps have submitted 
to with a certain indifierence, but it was very diflerent when the 
strangers assailed their noble profession of piracy, in their eyes, 
and in the eyes of their neighbours considered as no less 
honourable than cattle-lifting among the Highlanders of the 
adjacent mainland. That was a very different matter, and the 
struggle was long and fierce before the sons of the Vikings — the 
Men of the Bays — ^the descendants of the great Norse King of 
Man and the Isles could be brought, even by the determined 
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Maclvers, to abandon in some measure — for it was in their 
blood, and they could not forsake it entirely — ^their beloved 
pirate life. 

It was a long and a bitter conflict, and the humiliation of 
the pirate clan was insufferable, for the days had been when 
the Gilmours, father and son, father and son, had held for centuries 
the high office of hereditary Supreme Judges or Breves of Lewis, 
now fallen to the lot of those interlopers from the mainland. It 
was a melancholy day indeed in the annals of those fallen 
Norsemen, when they, the descendants of the once proud 
pirate^judges, after deeds done on the stormy sea, in their 
own eyes worthy of immortal fame, stood arraigned at 
Tolsta as evil-doers before the Breve Donncha Mac- 
Chainneaich- Vic-Iain — Duncan Maclver, the son of Kenneth, 
the son of John* 

Time, however, and the determination and energy of the 
Maclvers, little by little, worked a change in the turbulent 
Clan Guillemuire, who, driven from the unrestrained exercise of 
their noble calling, gradually became sailors, with a tendency, 
under perhaps not very extreme temptation, to relapse into 
piracy. They were not altogether to be trusted, the hereditary 
judges of Lewis reflected, as they watched their half-reform^ 
Gilmours setting forth on their voyages ; but then, where could 
one meet with more noble-looking fellows? — "It would be 
difficult,'' says a writer of to-day, " to find finer specimens of 
mankind than those descendants of the Vikings, who retain in a 
marked d^^ree the Norse physiognomy of their progenitors. • . . 
It is certain that their love of the sea, their unsurpassed 
qualities — ^unlike those of the Celts — as sailors and fishermen, 
their contempt for the dangers of their calling, are largely 
attributable to their descent from those warriors who a thousand 
years ago were the undisputed monarchs and the fear-inspiring 
scourges of the Atlantic Ocean." 

Years passed on, and the Maclvers, always persistently on 
the right side in matters of politics and religion, always the 
friends of law and order, grew and flourished till the Outer 
Hebrides became too narrow a world to contain them all. 
Then, in the end of the seventeenth century, two young grand- 
sons of the great Judge Donncha MacChainneaich- Vic-Iain 
sailed away together towards the shores of Argyll, the 
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native land of the Clan Iver, whither the hearts of their 
forefathers had always fondly turned. 

Arrived at Inverary, the two brothers, Iver and N. — Norman, 
I have little doubt, although only the initial is discernible on 
the stone of the burying-place in Kilmun churchyard, acquired 
in the year 1691 — met with a cordial reception from the great 
chieftain of the Clan Campbell, who assigned to the elder of the 
new-comers a certain property on the shores of the beautiful 
Holy Loch ; whilst in the next generation the bond between 
the two families was strengthened by the spirited conduct of 
Iver Maclver's son John, who, as his granddaughter. Miss Mary 
Gilmour, used to tell, ''was a great friend of the Duke of 
Argyll." 

John Maclver, when the Jacobite rising broke out in 1745, 
was a young man of twenty-one years of age, and already 
engaged as a merchant and shipowner on his own account in 
Greenock. True to the traditions of his family, he was a strong 
Whig and Hanoverian, and when the news reached him in 
October that a party of the Jacobites were in Glasgow, whilst 
others were raising recruits amongst the mountains of Argyll 
to fight for Charlie, he, without hesitation, shut up his counting- 
house in Herring Street, took down his arms, and gathering 
together his father's men on the property at Kilmun, mrardied 
at their head for Inverary, where the Campbells, under Major- 
General Campbell, were lying encamped. After that, all was 
movement and excitement in the life of the young merchant : 
in November, he was at Cowel, driving the wearers of the 
white cockade before him ; later in the year he was guarding 
the passes about Inverary ; later still, with the Argyllshire men 
he was marching to the relief of Glasgow, where the citizens 
were being "spoiled by the rebels in the most unheard of 
manner." The 15th of January, 1746, found John Maclver at 
Kilsyth with his comrades of Argyll — " sturdy, robust men, and 
very hearty in the cause " : at Falkirk, the young man, I fear, 
had to run as quickly as his fellows, but a short visit to 
Edinburgh raised his spirits, and at Culloden he pursued the 
Macdonalds and the Frasers, and helped to kill as many as had 
fallen before in the regular battle. After this great victory. 
General Campbell marched on Lochaber, and with the help of 
John Maclver and other brave lads, cleared the country of the 
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rebds who were robbing and plundering — in June, the Argyll- 
shire men were scouring the country about Mingary — ^and in 
July, they were "diligently searching for rebels through the 
hills and isles, and making prisoners of all the principal Gentle- 
men of the Clan Cameron, the Appin Stewarts, and all the 
Macdonalds." 

After such a succession of brilliant adventures, the office in 
Herring Street must have appeared for a time rather tame ; but 
all romance was not over yet, for there came a glorious day 
when John Maclver rode " on his own horse " to Glasgow, there 
to receive, in recognition of his distinguished services, the 
freedom of the city : nor was this all ; about the same time, as 
his granddaughter has frequently told me, there was bestowed 
upon the young man, " by his friend the Duke of Argyll, the 
freedom of the county of Ai^U," by which I presume Miss 
Mary Gilmour meant the freedom of the county town of 
Argyll — to wit, Inverary. 

Then followed in the life of John Maclver some years of 
conscientious hard work in Herring Street, in the course of 
which he occasionally rode on that steed of his to London and 
back on business. Things prospered with him, but the 
merchant and shipowner did not make his fortune, for he 
could not keep his money to himself: each time that one of his 
skippers died or was drowned at sea, the benevolent young 
man took the widow and children in hand, paid the rent, 
stocked a little shop, put the boys and girls to school at his 
own expense, and thus, it may be, delayed his own marriage 
with Miss Elizabeth Lang till November 1752. 

Miss Elizabeth Lang, early left an orphan, but educated with 
great cafe by her excellent aunt Miss Lang of Greenock, was, 
however, a treasure well worth waiting for. She was what in 
those days was considered an heiress, and she was likewise tall, 
elegant and beautiful ; better still, she was " a woman of a good 
mind," singularly wise and prudent, and in her early childhood 
a convert of the great preacher Whitefield, Marriage with such 
a woman was happy indeed; but too soon, when Iver, the 
eldest of a large family, was only seventeen years of age, the 
husband and father was seized with mortal illness. Seeing his 
end approaching, he bade his wife farewell with these words — 
" Elizabeth, I must pass away in the mid-time of my days, but 
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I go willingly, for God knows what is best. I have only one 
regret, and that is that I do not leave you and the children 
better provided for. One thing, however, I can bequeath to 
you, and you may find it of more value than silver and gold — 
the blessing of the widow and the orphan." 

Although possessed of some private fortune, the widow 
found it no easy task to bring up her large family, one of 
whom — a son named Peter — was bom after her husband's 
death; fortunately, however, for Mrs. Maclver, the seventeen- 
year-old Iver was " very wise and sensible for hb age, and was 
the greatest help and comfort to his mother." Eventually the 
good lad became a banker in his native town, whilst the 
mercantile and shipping business passed into the hands of his 
younger brothers : of the daughters of the family, Elizabeth, a 
fine, high-spirited girl, died very young; and Mary, now the 
only sister of the numerous Maclver boys, a lively and good- 
humoured romp, gay, self-willed, and fond of fun, carried 
things with a high hand amongst her adoring body-guard of 
brothers. 

Lovers quickly made their appearance on the scene, but 
Miss Mary had inordinate ideas of her own consequence, and 
was not to be lightly won: she let the }^ung men of her 
native town, whom she had known as boys, understand that 
her papa had been a great friend of the Duke of Argyll, and 
the Maclvers of Ness and Tolsta very important people 
indeed. Nobody in Greenock was good enough for her, it 
appeared; but at last there arrived in the west country a 
young advocate from Edinburgh, who, as so many men did, 
fell deeply in love with the pretty provincial girl. The advocate 
proposed, was accepted, and presented his love with a ring, a 
circle of rubies in an Indian setting of rough execution. Then, 
unfortunately, the advocate was seen by Mary conversing with 
some persons of whose character she did not approve : he was 
sternly taken to task, and explained that the individuals in 
question and their reputation were entirely unknown to him; 
they had addressed him, and he had answered — and that was 
all. Mary refused to believe the story, and drawing the ruby 
ring from her finger, abruptly broke off the engagement on the 
spot Almost with tears, the advocate timist back the love- 
token, and persisted that his account of the suspicious interview 
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was absolutely true. Mary, he said, might fling that ring into 
the Clyde if she chose, but he would never receive it from her 
hand. What, I wonder, was the real truth of that old story of 
love and grief and anger ? Miss Mary Gilmour, who certainly 
had no reason to favour this particular lover, used always to 
maintain that in this case her mamma had been hasty, and that 
the advocate, who was a very fine young man, had he only 
been allowed a fair bearing, could have fully justified himself. 
This is the second ring we have met with in our story of the 
past : it may be that each little jewelled article we see by tray- 
fuls in the second-hand shops, carries in its diamond or emerald 
heart the melancholy memory of some tragedy of the past— 
in any case, there, on that table, lies unmoved the little ruby 
ring that once long ago was so angrily and so miserably 
passed from woman's hand and man's hand in the town of 
Greenock. 

It was some little time after this rupture with the Edinburgh 
advocate that Mary Maclver became eng^aged to young Mr. 
Blacklock of Glasgow, who was considered by the lady herself, 
and by her friends, to be an excellent match ; only here again, 
once more the fates interfered in favour of Miss Mary Gilmour's 
papa. Young Blacklock fell into bad health, and set sail on a 
voyage in search of health to the West Indies: on the way 
home the Clyde vessel was chased by a French or American 
privateer, and in the fight that ensued the invalid passenger was 
badly wounded in the knee. 

Everything that could be thought of by the best doctors of 
the day in Glasgow was done to save the young man's life, but 
in vain, and with very sad hearts in the course of his lingering 
illness, Mary and her mother frequently drove up in a post- 
chaise from Greenock to visit the dying man. Then there 
came a day that a stranger gentleman, the captain of the vessel 
in which the ill-fated voyage to the West Indies had been made, 
knocked at the door of the house in Herring Street, and, 
explaining that he had been charged with a message from Mr. 
Blacklock, desired that he might speak with Miss Maclver. 
Had Mary's thoughts not been so sorrowful that afternoon, she 
must have been dazzled by the splendid looks of the young 
man who bowed low as she entered her mamma's drawings 
room, for he was tall and well made, and far from being of the 
10 
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ordinary sea-faring type, he had the high, finely formed head, 
the dreamy, unfathomable blue eyes, and the sunburnt, intellectual 
face of a poet but just returned from cruising in southern seas. 
The costume of the stranger was also well fitted to enhance 
his most interesting appearance, for he was attired in a blue 
cut-away coat, with handsome gold buttons arranged in groups 
of three, in a long buff waistcoat, and in knee-breeches of the 
same colour ; round his neck was a black silk stock, from which 
depended a loosely knotted striped neckerchief, whilst passing 
across his stalwart right shoulder and under his left arm was a 
broad blue velvet sword-belt, richly trimmed with gold lace, 
and with sword attached — " a smart and prepossessing person," 
says Marryat of one of those old-time privateersmen, " I should 
have taken him for one of the gentlemen commanding the 
King's ships." 

Other visits followed, for business connected with cai^oes 
took Captain Gilmour frequently to Glasgow, and each time 
his dying friend sent by him a fresh message of love for Mary : 
then one day, with a graver face than usual, the privateersman 
knocked at the door, and in a touching interview told the story 
of Mr. Blacklock's last hours. In the course of that long and 
mournful conversation, the young man and the young woman 
who were to render each other so miserable appeared to the 
greatest advantage; the kindness of heart displayed by 
Captain Gilmour won the gratitude of the sorrowful girl, 
whilst g^ief lent to the resolute and saucy face of Mary 
Maclver a tenderness and softness that formed no part of her 
real character. 

Other visits followed — visits quite uncalled for in the opinion 
of Mrs. Maclver, who looked dubiously upon the fine face of the 
young man — a face which, as it seemed to that wise and 
sagacious woman, contradicted itself, with those soft, glorious 
eyes, full of a mute appeal for sympathy, and those thin, 
sinister lips expressive of something akin to cruelty. There was 
too much Norse blood in this handsome stranger, in whom the 
anxious mother discerned not only signs of an undisciplined 
temper, but " the fatalistic tendencies, the sadness, the peculiar 
outlook upon life, so frequently observed in the Norsemen of 
the Outer Hebrides, together with the gloom which is not akin 
to the Celtic nature, produced in a temperament pn>ne to 
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fnocNliness by the melancholy sough of the restless sea dacshing 
on the rock-bound coast/' 

There followed in time a passionate declaration of love, 
decidedly refused by Mary, who could not thus lightly transfer 
her afiections ; and who considered, moreover, that it would be 
a degradation indeed for a Maclver to marry a Gilmour. She 
and her brothers laughed heartily at the absurd idea, for she 
was naturally very merry, and her spirits were rising again — 
never had there been a more presumptuous proposal, the whde 
family agreed, as they recalled, with renewed merriment, the 
many stories grandpapa ait Kilmun used to tell of the troidble the 
hanging of those murderers and pirates of the Clan Guillemuire 
had in the old times given to Donncha MacChainneaich-Vic- 
lain. 

Nothing daunted -by this refusal, Captain William Gilmour, 
each time he anchored his privateer at the Tail of the Bank on 
his return from foreign parts, knocked again with unfaltering 
hand at the door of the Maclvers' house, and anew olFered 
himsdf as a husband; and after each proposal of marriage, 
although Mary was still obdurate, the young man, she thought, 
appeared handsomer, and his blue coat, gold lace, and sword- 
belt more becoming than on any former occasion. It was 
only a question of time, and in the end Mary accepted her 
persistent privateersman, fascinated by a pair of wonderful eyes, 
and happily convinced that although William was far from 
being all that he oi^ht to be, he was so deeply in love that he 
might easily be influenced for his own good by a woman of 
strong character and real principle. It ran, you see, in the 
very blood of the Maclvers to reform the Gilmours. Her 
naother, however, was under no such spell, and in the course of 
many conversations with her headstrong daughter, she told her 
plainly that this was a man of a stormy and difficult nature, 
over whom some other woman might possibly hope to obtain 
an influence, but in dealing with whom Mary would iind herself 
altogether powerless. All in vain did Mrs. Maclver speak : by 
this time the girl had really fallen in love, and at the conclusion 
of a solemn warning of her mother, she one day flippantly 
exclaimed — ^and many a time in fotnre years she sorrowjfutly 
recalled her own foolish words — ** Oh, mamima, say no more. I 
am so good->natored, I could live widi the devil himself," 
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On the 28th of September, 1782, did Mary Maclver, of the 
Middle Parish of Greenock, promise to love, honour, and obey 
William Gilmour, Shipmaster — and then, in a spirit of cheerful 
condescension and well-intentioned zeal, the bride set herself to 
the task of completely reforming her love: unfortunately, 
however, such a frame of mind in a wife does not, it would 
appear, conduce to wedded happiness, for, as I have been told — 
** before six weeks were over they had quarrelled like cat and 
dog." Too soon young Mrs. Gilmour was sorrowfully obliged to 
admit that the only relief in an otherwise intolerable life was 
that the voyages of her handsome William were prolonged, and 
his residences in Greenock infrequent, and of short duration. 
And yet, for she was a warm-hearted creature, when her 
husband was away on the deep, in danger from the winds and 
the waves — ^in far greater danger from the violence of his own 
crew of dare-devils, who so often on board those privateers 
murdered their captains, and gave themselves over to piracy — 
her heart would follow him — not with repentance, for in their 
quarrels she had always been persistently in the right — ^but 
with genuine love and in full and free forgiveness. 

When the war with France broke out early in 1793, Captain 
William Gilmour, already the hero of many a fierce sea-fight, 
was one of the first to apply to the Admiralty for Letters of 
Marque, and with these papers on board, the Mafy Maclver 
instantaneously transformed from a peaceful merchantman to a 
vessel of war, soon left the quiet waters and the heathery 
mountains of the Clyde far behind. And as favourable winds 
bore his Mary Maclver towards the English Channel, a light 
shone in the eyes of the privateersman, amongst whose ancestors 
there had not been a man of peace or a landsman for a thousand 
years — the strange, fierce light that in those days shone in the 
eyes of thousands of British sailors who for long months had 
brooded over the rising and falling of the guillotine, and who 
at last were on the salt waves, on their way to fight the 
French. Then came the news of the great success of the 
Scourge of the English Channel — and then, the story, so moving 
to our friends of the Grammar School Wynd, of his wonderful 
bravery and bad fortune in an unequal fight. Glasgow and 
Greenock for a time rang with the splendid exploit of the man 
so well known in the four cross-streets and in the cluster of 
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narrow lanes about the quays* Captain M'Kellar of the Four 
Sisters^ Captain Carmichael of the Alert^ Captain Robertson of 
the Lucy^ and many another, drank to the good health and 
speedy recovery of their gallant townsman — if he were still in 
the land of the living — till they all, in a paroxysm of enthusiasm 
and admiration, in a body went under the table, and then — 
there was nothing more to be said. For two long years, Mrs. 
Gilmour lived on in suspense with her numerous boys and girls, 
— for one half of the year in the town establishment of Greenock, 
and for the other six months in the country-house at Gonrock, — 
not knowing whether her husband had fallen more stunned than 
hurt under that terrible sabre-stroke, or whether he had long 
since been laid by hostile hands in a foreign grave. One thing 
she did know — and she wept at the thought — if William was 
alive, he was starving, for there was a very great famine in 
France, and her cousin Alexander Maclver of the Hopewell^ 
who with six other sea-captains, prisoners of war, had managed 
to escape in a Danish vessel from that country, had brought 
home terrible tidings of their sufferings. At Quimper in three 
months fifteen hundred out of three thousand British prisoners 
had died, most of whom, they declared, might have been saved 
with proper treatment, whilst our poor sailors " without money, 
without clothes, worn down by sickness, and emaciated to the 
last d^^ee, might be seen fighting over the dead body of a 
dog.** 

The story of the privateersman's return home is remarkable. 
On that very Sunday evening when, in the country-house in 
Gourock, little William took his sister Elizabeth by the hand, 
and prayed with her behind the sofa that God would send their 
father home, the Governor of the castle where Captain Gilmour 
was confined was entertaining a company of friends to supper. 
The conversation turned upon a recent proposed exchange of 
prisoners, and the Governor began to discuss with his guests 
the extreme difficulty of the situation, for the number to be 
released was very limited, and the number of British soldiers 
and sailors in the castle very great. Here the young wife of 
the Governor eagerly interposed — whoever might stay behind, 
she declared, there was one man that must be set at liberty, 
that brave Captain Gilmour whom she had found so clever and 
interesting, such a handsome man too, with his wonderfully 
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beautiful blue ey^es. Such a man most at once be restored to tlie 
adorable wife wfaom he so passionately loved, and to his many 
dear little children in Scotland, for wtiom he was breaking his 
heart. Moved by this appeal, the Governor on the spot 
promised his wife that her favourite captive should be released, 
and soon thereafter, to his unutteraUe delight, the prisoner of 
two long years found himself once more on the sea. 

• ••• • • • • • 

Alas and alack I Tragic and comic in tile highest degree 
is the next scene in the life-story of the Gilmours. My inform- 
ant now is no longer the daughter of the gallant privateers- 
man; this particular act of a long-past drama having been 
communicated to a granddaughter of the ill-matched couple 
by a former neighbour of theirs, who lived just across the street 
from the town house, and who appears — and who can blame 
her ? — to have spent a good deal of time at her window. 

That crack of a French sabre across tiie skull of a diabolic- 
ally ill-tempered, sea-faring man had unfortunately not acted 
as a counter-irritant, and poor Mrs. Gilmour, who had so fondly 
pressed her William to her heart on his return from France, 
soon found to her distress the privateersman as a husband even 
more impossible than in times past There had been a joyful 
landing at Greenock, and a rapturous welcome from the wife 
of the returned captive, who with laughter and tears introduced 
to her troop of shy children a splendid father in blue and gold 
and buff, with a sword by his side — ^then a brief period of bliss — 
then a little interesting conversation on the political situation 
of the day, followed by more than a little violent quari^ling 
between the captain and his lady — then the whole town gossip- 
ing and sending the story round how the privateersman had 
gone striding down to the pier with a volley of oaths ; whilst 
Madam, who was really greatly to be pitied, had rushed home 
in tears to her mother for consolation. For in those old 
disputes, almost everybody sided with Mrs. Gilmour — her 
friends the Clarksons and the Walkers and the Stephensons of 
Paisley, the Blackwoods of Glasgow and the Greenock neigh- 
bours, who all liked Mary Maclver that was, although they 
considered her somewhat self-willed and domineering. All 
espoused the cause of Madam, whilst already the children, with- 
out an exception, ranged themselves as the champions of the 
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mother whom they adored, as only mothers are adored who are 
at once^ high-handed and devoted. 

One day in particular, not long after the return from France, 
Greenock was stirred to the very depths. Once more the 
magnificent figure of the privateersman burst out of his home 
utterix^ very bad language — this time to find refuge in some 
furnished lodging, necessarily not far from his own residence, 
for at that time the town was but a small place. A day or 
two passed, and then Captain Gilmour, maddened perhaps by 
the thought that his wife and children were rejoicing in his 
absence, to the exceeding interest of the opposite neighbour, 
presented himself at his own house with a determined counten- 
ance, and hammered at the knocker till the narrow street 
resounded again. He obtained an entrance, and after a some- 
what prolonged period of excited peeping from behind the 
window curtains, the opposite neighbour was rewarded by a 
strange sight — ^the reappearance of Captain Gilmour, pushing 
before him a band of boys and girls, all silently weeping or 
loudly howling, according to the dictates of comparative 
maturity or of extreme youth. With the help of his eldest 
daughter, poor little Elizabeth, a pretty, agonized girl of eleven, 
the victorious father marshalled his unwilling offspring round 
the street comer, and the opposite neighbour, hastily donning 
her bonnet, at once set out to pay a round of calls. Nor was 
this the end of the tragi-comedy — next day, the same lady 
had occasion to laugh immoderately behind her curtains at 
what she afterwards described as '' the funniest sight she ever 
beheld in her life." There stood knocking, but not nearly so 
loudly as he had done twenty-four hours before, the privateers- 
man, surrounded by his boys and girls, no longer neat and tidy 
as when last they stood on that doorstep, but all radiant with 
smiles, for they were going home to their own mamma. The 
door was opened, and after hastily pushing his children in. 
Captain Gilmour with a crestfallen air swung down the street 
in the direction of his lodging. The man who had not feared 
to fight single-handed three French frigates of war, had in a 
day and a night been thoroughly subdued by his own children, 
most of them chips of the old block — all of them indeed, except 
Mary and Elizabeth ; the latter a gentle, thoughtful child, with 
something in her of her grandmother Maclver's peaceful com- 
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posure, and of her father's stormy nature nothing at all, only a 
strain of his melancholy Norse blood, something of his sad 
questioning of all things on earth and far beyond earth, and a 
haunting sense at times of longings not fully satisfied. Why, 
even then, the little girl pondered, why had God heard the 
prayer that she and William had offered up behind the sofa 
down at Gourock ? God had heard that prayer, and had sent 
papa home, although he was such a wicked Whig, and only 
made mamma miserable. Why did not God change papa's 
heart altogether and make him a good man and a Tory ? 



CHAPTER XIII 
IN THE YEAR 1797 

IT is the year 1797: the French Revolution, although exer- 
cising the most potent influence over every ramification of 
human thought and speculation, has passed, as an actual fact, 
a little into the background, and our ancestors are following 
with bated breath, and with an ever-increasing sense of horror 
and hatred, the meteor course on the Continent of Europe of 
General Napoleon Bonaparte. Already kingdoms have tottered, 
and King, Archduke, and Pope have made obeisance before the 
youthful upstart, who seems in the eyes of the persons of our 
story no mere human being, but an incarnation of all evil — 
Satan clothed in the flesh, let loose from the bottomless pit 
—or one of the tormentors of mankind, such as are foretold in 
Apocalyptic vision, who speak as a dragon, and open their 
mouths in blasphemy against God, in whose train follow plagues 
and death and mourning and famine, concerning whom good 
men must pray, not that such might be brought to repentance, 
but that they might be cast alive into a lake of fire burning 
with brimstone. 

It is the year 1797, and this fiend, this enemy of mankind, 
is appearing like a shooting star, or like the apparition of a 
feverish dream, now in Sardinia, now in Lombardy, now in the 
Papal States, now in Switzerland, now in Austria. Again, in 
the end of the year, he is seen presenting the colours of many 
vanquished nations before an altar raised in Paris to the goddess 
Patria; whilst to crown the horror, frenzied admirers crowd 
round that impious worshipper, and in wild speeches adjure the 
conqueror, already appointed General of the Army of Britain, 
to hoist without delay the tri-coloured flag on the Tower of 
London. 

This year, in which it was firmly believed that the French 
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under Napoleon Bonaparte would invade Britain, and in which 
our ancestors were*drilling and volunteering more passionately 
than ever, was a busy and an animated period for most of the 
personages of our story. In 1797, young Richard Kennoway, 
after a course of study and meditation that afforded him the 
most exquisite delight, distinguished himself greatly, and 
carried off a prize highly esteemed in the College of Glasgow. 
In I797» a great quarrel of Mr. John Steuart, as we learn from 
the carefully preserved accounts of the Stirling lawyer anent 
" The Lybell against Murray," culminated in a case decided by 
the Court of Session in favour of the Laird of Comtoune. In 
1797, Mr. Steuart's daughter Katherine, who at that time had 
not even heard the name of Richard Kennoway, finished an 
education with which she was profoundly dissatisfied, and 
became in very deed the mistress of her father's house. In 
1797, the inordinate readings of not-vells in Balwysie brought 
forth the evil fruit predicted by old Miss Lawson and her 
relatives in the Grammar School Wynd, and Cecily Kennoway 
made an egregious fool of herself. In 1797, Mr. James 
Maclellan was licensed to preach the gospel, had his miniature 
portrait painted, and made a proposal of marriage. In 1797, 
Mrs. Maclver of Greenock, after deep consideration, took a 
momentous step, and bidding farewell to her sorrowful daughter 
Mrs. Gilmour, set out from an inn of the Trongate of Glasgow 
in the mail-coach for Liverpool, there to spend the rest of her 
days in the house of her youngest son Peter. 

It was not in the Grammar School Wynd nor in the Oak 
Parlour of Balwysie that Richard's essay was written, but in 
the mansion-house of General Dundas, with whom the two 
student brothers had always been such favourites that in 
past days each return from Glasgow College of either of 
the young men had been the signal for a regular quarrel between 
their father and the laird, as to whether the vacation should be 
spent at home or at Strathwilliam. By the time of the writing 
of the essay, however, there was no longer occasion for any 
difierence of opinion between the farmer and his friend at the 
great house, for Richard, as a partial student, having studied 
divinity for one whole session in Glasgow, was at liberty to 
attend college from the middle of each succeeding session for 
four years; by following this plan the young man's divinity 
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course was prolonged, but he had the advantage oi being able 
to maintain himself by acting as tutor to the Du^as boys, of 
mingling to a certain extent in the best society of the county, 
and of winning by his cleverness and unassuming but singularly 
pleasing manners the notice of such great church patrons as 
the Duke of Russetdale and the Earl of St. Monans. 

In later times eminent men differed as to the advisability of 
this arrangement Dr. Chalmers, for instance, who was strongly 
opposed to the system, stoutly maintained that by engaging in 
the work of a city missionary, a young man might much better 
qualify himself for the ministry than by tutoring the sons of 
a nobleman or country gentleman, whilst Dr. Guthrie was 
inclined to think that there was a great deal to be said for the 
oLd custom — "One advantage this plan had," he says, "was 
that by entering in this capacity the houses of landed gentlemen, 
associating there with people of cultivated habits, and becoming 
in a sense members of the family, young men acquired those 
courteous and genteel manners which were more characteristic 
of the minister of my early days than of their successors." 
These, however, were the arguments of a later time; when 
Richard Kennoway was young, no one ever dreamed of dis* 
cussing the subject, and all divinity students were eager to 
obtain tutorships, not only as a means of supporting themselves 
during a part of their long college course, but in order to make 
the acquaintance of the class of men to whom had been 
committed the patronage of the Church. 

So it came to pass that in the year 1797, Richard Kennoway, 
a clever young man, with keen delight varied by occasional fits 
of deep despondency, wrote his essay under the kindly roof of 
General Dundas, a man of cultivated tastes and benevolent 
heart, who treated him rather as a son than as the tutor of his 
bo3rs» and that in the very year when Katherine Steuart, a 
clever young woman, was finishing her education in a ladies' 
seminary in Stirling. Long afternoons Richard spent in the 
Duke's great library at Russetdale Castle: far into the small 
hours of many a morning he sat at his desk at Strathwilliam 
pondering deeply, and writing and rewriting his essay on the 
Rise and Progress of the Reformation in the Sixteenth Century 
— a fascinating subject, and yet one well fitted to drive a 
student to despair, so far-reaching was the course of study 
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required, and so great the literary discernment, if the story of a 
wonderful time was to be in any measure complete, and at the 
same time told within reasonable limits. 

And Katherine also was busy, although she burnt no mid- 
night oil, her work being of a nature that required daylight: 
she was busy for many weeks, but at last, just as Richard was 
giving the final touches to his composition, her schooldays 
came to an end, and thereafter for a season, at certain tea- 
drinkings, the tall young mistress of Comtoune displayed to 
her admiring female friends the " finishing-piece," then regarded 
as the visible sign and token of a thoroughly well-educated 
woman. In this instance, the diploma of merit so loudly 
applauded by the ladies of the Carse took the form of that 
brilliantly tinted parrot of wool and silk on a white satin 
ground, of late sacrilegiously despatched to a jumble sale by an 
unsentimental descendant. What long hours the clever girl 
had spent over that gaudy piece of work, now r^^ded by her 
with mingled pride and disgust — ^with pride, for she was an 
accomplished needlewoman, and she knew that the sewed 
portrait of the bird was thoroughly well done — with disgust, 
because she was well aware that at her Stirling Seminary for 
Young Ladies she had learned next to nothing, and that the 
education supposed to be finished had in reality never even 
had a beginning. And now, how could she — an ignorant girl, 
so poorly equipped — ^alone and unaided, really understand the 
famous authors, whose works already formed her chief delight ? 
How could she comprehend those great ideas and problems of 
life, whose power and fascination even in her darkness she so 
powerfully felt ? Why, she indignantly cried, as she tossed the 
red and blue and green and yellow parrot to the other end of 
the room — ^why had she not been bom a man that she might 
have known the joy of an intellectual life? How glorious it 
must be with a mind really trained to study seriously — to 
grapple with difficulties — to write perhaps something worthy of 
consideration — ^to receive the commendation of learned pro- 
fessors, and to hear the generous applause of fellow-students. 
Life would be worth living in such circumstances. 

So also thought young Richard Kennoway, as he, like 
Katherine, tossed his finished work aside, and with an outburst 
of fresh devotion to his subject resolved to re-write the whole. 
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and to make it, if possible, more worthy of himself — ^more 
worthy of the college of Glasgow. Whether he gained the 
medal or not, there was great joy in the task for its own sake, 
a joy so great that all life was transformed for the student, who, 
absorbed in the deeds and thoughts of other days, lived for 
months in a county of Fife, new-created for him by the ardour 
with which he threw himself into the part of his work that lay 
nearest his heart — the Rise and Progress of the Reformation in 
Scotland, and the founding by John Knox and the Lords of 
the Congr^^tion of the Church to whose service he had devoted 
himself. Names of familiar hamlets and burghs had now a new 
meaning for Richard. St Andrews had indeed always been rich 
in historic associations, and Cupar, he was well aware, had been 
one of the first towns in Scotland to embrace the Protest- 
ant cause, but now, even Pettycur, hitherto only known and 
abominated as the starting-place of the ferry-boat for Leith, 
was no longer peopled in the imagination of the student by 
apprehensive modem voyagers, but resounded with the blows 
and pistol-shots of Reformers and Papists skirmishing along 
the shore. Familiar Dysart, with its quaint red roofs and crow- 
stepped gable-ends, was no longer the Dysart known to Richard 
from a boy — ^now the little burgh was somehow glorified in his 
eyes, and formed the foreground in a new and living picture, 
whose western horizon was broken by the spears of the Earl of 
Arran and Lord James Stewart advancing in stately style with 
"the Gentlemen of Fife that be Protestants" to meet the 
French. And farther east still, as the young man when that 
essay was forming itself in his heart, walked down to visit his 
kinsmen on the shores of the Forth, eighteenth-century country- 
men and sailors went by him like shadows in a dream, for the 
men he was living with were the men of other days, and the 
talk he heard was not their talk, but the voices of the foreign 
soldiers calling out to one another in mid-stream, as they 
" passed the water of Leven." Following in the wake of the 
Frenchman, ** ever by the sea-coast," Richard, heedless of the 
present, forgot to stop at the door of his aunt, for his eyes 
seemed to see the sharp cuts made by the shoes of the troopers' 
horses on the wet sands of Largo Bay, whilst in his fancy away 
over yonder at the distant grassy point, so familiar to him in 
his walks to Kincraigieden, the gulls went screaming out to sea 
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before Master Alexander Wood and his men, as they caine 
galloping round the sandy hillocks with faces sternly set to 
meet the foe — '* the foreriders of a greater number that followed, 
who were sent to the support of the Congregation." 

Through times of abounding, almost incredible wickedness, 
Richard companied with a little band of ministers led by one 
great ardent soul, and in the months when he was writing his 
essay he learned to love and to understand that strange man 
John Knox, in an age of almost universal greed and dishonesty 
an absolutely disinterested patriot, whose consolation in a 
tormented life — gladdened, however, by much hearty laughter — 
as it was in premature old age and death, was his own noble 
boast — "Nane have I corrupted; nane have I defrauded. 
Merchandise have I nocht made (to God's glorie I write) of the 
glorious Evangell of Jesus Christ." Other Churches had been 
founded by monarchs, and strengthened by the State, but 
Richard's heart glowed within him, as he read and wrote of 
this slight, feeble man, who by sheer force of a great conviction 
and a great personality, in the early years of the Reformation, 
called into being against the will of the Queen, and without the 
will of Parliament, the Protestant Church of Scotland, in her 
earliest years, national but unestablished. 

Richard Kennoway's essay was written at last, and whatever 
its modest author may have thought of it, it was a good, con- 
scientious piece of work ; displaying in its treatment much of 
that keenness of insight and that instinctive perception of ttte 
interesting in any subject which in after 3^ars made his preaching 
so remarkable. ** Having," as one said who was well qualified 
to judge, " natural gifts of a high order, and a very peculiar turn 
for observing men and things, tracing actions to their natural 
principles, and noting the small peculiarities in each which gave 
them their real character, it was his delight to use this power in 
illustrating his subject . . . and all was done with such perfect 
suitableness and naturalness, that as you listened you wondered 
the same thing had not occurred to you before, and yet found 
the lesson brought home with the hand of a master." 

It was happy indeed for the eager student that at the time 
he was writing his essay on the Rise and Progress of the 
Reformation, his lines had fallen in such pleasant places, for the 
last few years had wrought many changes in Balwysie, and life 
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there was not what it had been in former days. Poor George, 
the young man of such bright promise, had come home from 
the work he loved to die slowly of consumption; Davie was 
more than ever a grief to father and brothers, and the sound of 
four wheels was no longer heard in the kitchen-parlour, for 
Janet, in an ordinary manner, had married Mr. Duncan the 
sheep-farmer, and was settled far away in Sutherlandshire ; 
whilst Cecily, in an extraordinary manner, had of late bestowed 
her heart and hand on a certain Mr. John Stoddart, who, 
favourably regarded by old Mr. Kennoway and by Mr. James, 
still a helper in Cupar-Fife, had for a considerable time openly 
courted the pretty, dark-eyed girl in the ingle-neuk. Mr. John 
Stoddart was young, good-looking enough in a solidly-built and 
fresh-complexioned style, eminently respectable, suitable as to 
station in life, and sufficiently prosperous to satisfy not only 
the absent-minded father, but the observant and particular elder 
brother — Mr. John Stoddart, in short, had only to announce the 
fact, already apparent to all beholders, that he wished to marry 
Cecily, in order to be warmly welcomed by the family of his 
love as a husband who, if not quite so creditable as the superior 
Mr. Duncan, was nevertheless a very worthy young man and in 
every way suitable. It was Cecily herself who, whilst her male 
guardians beamed encouragingly on her suitor — ^in the year 
before Jane Austen wrote her satire on such ridiculous girls — 
it was Cecily who wore a dissatisfied expression, for her liead 
was turned, and her views of love and marriage were distorted 
by constant poring over the worthless romances of the day, in 
whose pages real life played no part whatever. Almost ever 
since she could read at all, fecily Kennoway had lived in a 
world full of villains and monsters, and of cruel fathers and 
brothers with the passions of demons, who oppressed broken- 
hearted maidens, and waylaid with murderous intent their noble 
lovers, the objects of a causeless hate. 

Would that she were the innocent victim of some such diabol- 
ical conspiracy, the farmer's daughter sighed, as she sat at her 
spinning-wheel, but everything was against poor Cecily 
Kennoway. Milk and water, and no wild tempestuous blood, 
flowed in the veins of her contemptible male relatives : even the 
would-be heroine, fresh from her last blood-curdling, fi^hionable 
noe-w//, could not imagine any hidden animosity or treachery. 
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When Brother James, for instance, came riding over from 
Cupar, and, entering the kitchen-parlour, found Mr. John 
Stoddart in his accustomed seat, placidly glowering at his love, 
he uttered no deep curses. When he introduced for the enter- 
tainment of a not very lively guest the subject of the recent 
offer of the farmers of the countryside, in case of invasion, to 
supply the Commander-in-Chief with horses and carts for the 
transportation of troops and baggage, the helper's brow was 
unclouded, and his interest in the patriotic proposal evidently 
sincere : he most plainly was planning no deep plot, or debating 
in his own mind whether pistol or digger should do the deed. 
And when he civilly expressed the desire that his sister's wooer 
should dine with him on the next market-day, even Cecily 
could see that the thought of a poisoned dish at the proposed 
banquet had not entered her brother's heart. When Mr. 
Kennoway, senior, broke off in the middle of a conversation on 
the tremendous events taking place on the Continent of Europe, 
and retired to the Oak Parlour, there to rummage audibly in 
drawers and cupboards, it was no horsewhip he carried in his 
hand on his return, but merely a tattered copy of the Trumpeter 
of Fife^ only a month old, which the visitor might care to take 
home with him in order to read at his leisure the latest doings 
of that scoundrel Bpney in Austria. That very Trumpeter had 
already been studied by Cecily in the ingle-neuk in search of 
news more interesting to a silly girl in love than the exploits of 
Bonaparte ; she had turned, as so many senseless maidens then 
eagerly turned, to that frequent paragraph in the newspapers of 
the seventeen-hundreds, where under the heading — ^^ High Ton 
Elopements," the romantic flights were announced of persecuted, 
novel-reading fair ones with the men of their choice. 

Where there is a will to elope, however, a way will soon be 
found, with or without any reason for the desperate act. By a 
most fortunate chance, cousins of the Kennoways, the Russels 
of Kincraigieden, near Elie — near the Ailie^ as they all said in 
those days — in the very nick of time gave a great ball, to which 
Cecily and her beau were naturally invited. Never was an 
invitation more joyfully accepted by any girl, for in the old 
romances the most striking elopements of all took place from 
such scenes of dissipation, whilst in the idiotic pages so admired 
by Cecily, the consternation, and even shrieks, of the assembled 
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revellers were supposed to add an additional lustre to the great 
deed. 

The ball went on for hours; country-dances and reels 
following each other in rapid succession, to the delight of Mr. 
John Stoddart — a commonplace creature, who, although he 
dared not oppose this whim of Cecily for fear of losing her 
altogether, would yet have meanly preferred to be married 
prosaically in the kitchen-parlour of Balwysie by old Dr. 
Webster. At last, when the fun was at its height, and a fine 
smell of approaching supper pervaded the apartment where the 
dancing was going on, the signal fixed upon by the girl was 
given. Her hungry and happy lover would fain have lingered, 
but a heightening of Cecily's beautiful colour and a contracting 
of her sharp, clear-cut features warned the unfortunate John 
Stoddart that he who hesitates is lost. There was nothing for 
it but to elope, and most unwillingly that respectable young 
farmer, who was perfectly sane, and no reader of no^-vells — nor 
indeed of any other sort of literature — under extreme pressure did 
elope with pretty Cecily Kennoway from that ball of the Russels 
at Kincraigieden. Further details my informant, Betty Kenno- 
way, was unable to afford me, but the picture may be filled in 
from fancy — the post-chaise, ordered beforehand by the moving 
spirit in the romantic incident, standing on a lonely road in the 
shadow of a wood — loaded pistols, it may be, thrust upon the 
shuddering John Stoddart — for such a young fool as Cecily was 
fit for anything — the minister waiting in readiness, who knows 
where, to tie the knot — and all the other details of the ridiculous 
flight 

After the ball at Kincraigieden, shame and fury reigned 
for a time in Cupar and Balwysie, and the girl who had brought 
discredit upon a respectable family was never to be forgiven. 
Fortunately, however, in this April life of ours, sunshine follows 
fast upon thunderstorms, and a post-letter from Glasgow 
made it impossible for Mr. Kennoway and Mr. James to retain 
their anger so long as they had intended. For the post-letter 
contained the joyful and almost incredible intelligence that 
Richard's essay had gained the coveted prize — the first silver 
medal for the year. There was joy in Balwysie, joy in Cupar, 
joy in the mansion-house of Strathwilliam, joy in Grandmother 
Seaton's flat in Lendrum, joy in Seatongrange, where young 
II 
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Ailie Seaton, Richard's cousin and fast friend, now reigned 
supreme — and on the rising tide of exhilaration over a creditable 
member of the family, the discredited Cecily and her John 
ignominiously sailed back into something like favour in the old 
home. 

"On the 1st of May, 1797," as reported by the local news- 
papers of this year — "the annual distribution of Prizes was 
made in the Common Hall by the Principle, Dean of Faculty, 
and Professors, in presence of a numerous meeting of the 
University, and of many respectable Gentlemen of the city and 
neighbourhood of Glasgow." The less important prizes having 
been awarded amidst much cheering, a hush of expectation fell 
upon the assemblage, for the gpreat event of the day, or rather 
of the year, was about to take place, and the three silver medals, 
the annual gift of the University, were now to be bestowed 
upon three students of distinguished merit. Then the silence 
was broken by a voice calling aloud: "FIRST — For the 
best Essay on the Rise and Progress of the Reformation in the 
Sixteenth Century — Richard Kennoway, Fifeshire." 

Blushing deeply, for in his twenty-third year our friend 
Richard was still as modest as he had been at seventeen, the 
young man stepped forward amidst the rapturous applause of 
his fellow-students, and bowing low, received from the hand of 
the Principal a line silver medal of oval form, bearing on one 
side a quaint engraving of the college buildings, and on the other 
his own name and the date of presentation. This May morning 
was perhaps the time prophetically foretold by Mr. James 
Kennoway, when with thg remark — ^**the day will come that 
you will think more of this matter than you do now," he 
besought his younger brother to frequent a Teacher of the Art of 
Bowing — at all events, it is satisfactory to know that already, as 
in later years, the obeisance of the plain, red-haired student with 
the gold spectacles was more than ordinarily graceful. 

Outside in the quadrangle, a large number of embryo 
divines were eagerly waiting to greet Richard Kennoway, one 
of the most popular students of Glasgow College, with a regular 
ovation ; and in this joyous group. Dissent and the Church as 
by law established, were mingled in an elbowing, struggling, 
laughing catholicity ; for in 1 797, and for long years afterwards, 
the future ministers of the Church of Scotland and the future 
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ministers of the Synod of Relief studied theology together on 
the same benches and under the same professors. Douglas — I 
mean Mr. Douglas — Mr. Roxburgh, and Mr. Graham, in that 
lively crowd wrestled amicably for a foremost place with Mr. 
Meek, Mr. Livingston, Mr. Maclellan, and his bosom friend and 
companion in many a lark^ Mr. Thomson, the future Doctor of 
Divinity of Glasgow University, and the Principal yet to be of 
the Theolc^ical Hall of the Relief Church. Dissent and the 
Church were on the happiest terms in those college days at 
least, although the young men of the Relief were considered 
heretical on certain points of theology by their more strictly 
Calvinistic fellow-students of the Establishment ; whilst the new 
views concerning the undesirableness of a State establishment of 
religion, which since the recent turmoil in France had to some 
extent been adopted by the thinkers of the Secession and of the 
Relief, at times g^ve rise to a good deal of discussion in the 
quadrangle. Many a hot though friendly argument Richard 
Kennoway had held concerning the doctrines of Election and 
Free Will with Mr. James Maclellan of Anderston — many a 
time had Richard accused his friend of being a black-neb and a 
Jacobin, and hurled at his head the well-worn text, " And Kings 
shall be thy nursing-fathers " — many a time had James with a 
kindly laugh, and much greater readiness of debate, given his 
fellow-student back better than he gave. But on this fine May 
morning there was no bickering, however amicable, between the 
two friends ; at the end of the triumphant ovation, the Relief 
student wrung the prize medallist warmly by the hand, with words 
of hearty congratulation, whilst Richard, gaily laughing, seized his 
friend's arm, with the remark that for auld lang syne they would 
walk together as far as Jamaica Street. 

In the house of Mrs. Archibald Napier, the winner of the 
first silver medal met with a very cordial reception ; for any friend 
of her sons' tutor was at all times welcomed by that frank and 
kindly lady with the warmest hospitality. There was plenty 
and to spare in the home in Jamaica Street, than which none in 
the city, Mrs. Napier believed — and her neighbours were of the 
same mind — could possibly be more " pleasantly and healthily 
situated." Most happily in the days when this lady, with the 
help of their excellent tutor Mr. Maclellan, so carefully trained 
her son Tom and his brothers in the way they should go, her 
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entire satisfaction with her place of abode was untroubled by 
any prophetic foreboding of the time — only fifty years later — 
when a nineteenth-century writer should thus contemptuously 
inquire concerning her genteel Jamaica Street — ^''Who would 
now prize a residence in this pleasant and healthful spot with the 
never-ending snorting and smoking of steamers, the rattling of 
cabs, the grinding of cart-wheels, the screaming, shouting, and 
swearing of carters, seamen, and lumpers ? " 

The memory of the years spent by Mr. James Maclellan in 
Jamaica Street has now faded from earth almost as completely 
as if such years had never been. From the letters, however, of a 
young officer who frequented the house, and who seems to have 
formed an intimacy with the tutor, I gather that Mrs. Archibald 
Napier was a kind and motherly woman — ^**our good friend," 
the lieutenant calls her — but of the recollections of Mr. James 
Maclellan of this period of his life, only one very trivial incident, 
and that of a humorous character, has been recorded. Tom 
Napier and his brothers, their tutor used sometimes to tell his 
sons and daughters (no doubt with a view to the improvement 
of their own manners), at times annoyed their^mother by the 
ungentlemanly avidity with which they cleared the dishes on the 
dinner-table; on one occasion in particular, on the rapid dis- 
appearance of a quantity of green peas, of which the youths were 
inordinately fond, Mrs. Napier exclaimed, with considerable 
warmth — "Boys, boys, leave some for the servants, I beseech 
you ! " Thus restrained, Tom and his brothers unwillingly left 
some half-dozen peas in the dish, to the inward amusement of their 
tutor, who laughed to himself at the thought of the subsequent 
feasting below-stairs. State secrets of the utmost importance 
have been forgotten ; men have vainly racked their brains over 
the clue to many a great mystery, once known in the past — and 
yet there still lingers amongst us the faint memory of a mother's 
despairing cry to her greedy boys, uttered in one of the fine 
houses of Jamaica Street, Glasgow, in the years immediately 
succeeding the French Revolution. 

The young officer, Mr. Rivers, I further gather from his 
correspondence with Mr. Maclellan, was an ardent disciple of 
Izaak Walton, and in letters written under burning skies in the 
West Indies, he recalls with a sigh the glorious sport formerly 
enjoyed in the happy days when his regiment was stationed in 
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the city so delightfully situated on the banks of a splendid 
fishing stream. That young man, his letters reveal, after 
partaking of one of those early dinners so heartily enjoyed by 
the Napier boys, had frequently been in the habit of walking 
down Jamaica Street with his rod ; at the Jetties, an embank- 
ment by which the river was artificially contracted, Mr. Rivers 
at times threw his line ; but oftener he wandered down-stream, 
and on one occasion he was very far from Mrs. Napier's house 
when his sport was spoiled for want of a float — " I do hope," he 
writes in one of his letters from St. Kitts, " to revisit Glasgow 
some day, so that I may have a week's fishing; but I will 
certainly not foi^et to get a gross of corks, so that I may not be 
obliged to leave off for want of one." 

Such words in an old letter give rise to musings. It is 
strange to think how many scenes in the lives of men and women, 
whose faces are still remembered by living people, lie buried in 
slime down below the keels of the ironclads of all the nations. It is 
strange to think that on summer evenings, when the old wind- 
mill across the Clyde threw its long, queer shadow on the linen 
spread on the grass for a night's bleaching, Mr. James Maclellan, 
whose pleasant countenance has not yet faded from the memory 
of some on whom he once looked with his benignant smile, used 
to walk down Jamaica Street with the Napier boys, and after 
watching the unlading of a solitary lighter at the Broom-o'-law, 
would saunter westward down the stream, till the form of Mr. 
Rivers with his rod and well-filled fishing-basket was seen 
advancing across the great stretches of greensward, starred with 
innumerable daisies, that now lie submerged beneath the black 
waters of the present docks. 

A pleasant enough picture this of a spruce young tutor in 
powdered hair and knee-breeches stepping briskly over the 
daisies with his boys, and of young Rivers, with the setting sun 
behind him, quickening his pace at this reminder that the supper- 
table was spread in the dining-room in Jamaica Street; and 
yet the memory of a far prettier scene lies engulfed in the mud 
turned up by the paddles of excursion steamers a little way 
farther down the stream. For Mr. James Maclellan in those 
old days was in love, and had been having his miniature painted ; 
and even as the successful Richard Kennoway, fleet of foot as a 
young roe-deer, was bearing his precious silver medal to rejoicing 
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Fife, his friend of the Synod of Relief, with much greater care, 
carried a little packet under the fresh green branches of Ander- 
ston Walk, and up the avenue of Hydepark House. The 
proprietor of this particular mansion-house was a most bene- 
volent and sympathetic person, it is true, and yet it was not the 
company of his uncle that the young divine so eagerly sought 
on this May morning. The lover was wily, and well acquainted, 
from previous experience, with an unobtrusive manner of enter- 
ing Mr. Waterston's adjoining property of Stobcross House 
by a shady lane beyond Hydepark, only frequented by the 
coachmen of the neighbourhood when they rode their horses 
down to disport themselves in the waters of the Clyde. It is 
indeed more than likely that Mr. James Maclellan had fondly 
hoped that Uncle John Macllquham might be from home that 
day, but by ill luck, there was the portly form of the successful 
cotton-spinner, newspaper in hand, pacing to and fro among the 
blossoming fruit-trees of the orchard by the riverside : escape 
was impossible, and for the best part of an hour the ardent lover 
had to resign himself to his uncle's excited outpourings on the 
subject of Lombard and Polish legions — Austrian hereditary 
states — Venetian government — the Directory and Napoleon 
Bonaparte. It was not often that Mr. James Maclellan was so 
uninterested in the career of the Usurper, whom, as I have been 
told, he hated with the slowly aroused but implacable hatred of 
a nature all kindness and benevolence, outraged by the con- 
templation of incarnate selfishness, cruelty, and coldness — but 
the fact is, as he impatiently fingered the little packet that 
contained his miniature portrait, the young man hardly knew 
what Mr. John Macllquham was saying, for even as the eyes of 
the uncle almost started from his head in the fiiry of his 
fulminations against Boney, the eyes of the nephew, in spite of 
feeble efforts at attention, constantly wandered in the direction 
of the well-wooded grounds of Stobcross House. From one 
point of Uncle John's orchard a glimpse could be had of the 
pretty, quaint mansion-house ; and from another, when the breeze 
swayed the gfreen and white branches of the fruit-trees, the dis- 
tracted lover could perceive the great dovecote, with the pigeons 
clustering on the ledges, arching their necks and cooing softly to 
their mates. 

At last, just as the uncle seemed struck by an entirely new 
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view of the atrocity of Bonaparte's character, and despair was 
settling down upon the spirit of the inattentive listener — over 
there, among the trees of Stobcross, he saw walking the 
maiden of his dreams, a fair being with ringlets, lightly attired 
in the scanty, short-waisted white muslin gown and sandal- 
slippers in which the damsels of that period courted pneumonia 
by riversides in moist green glades in the treacherous May 
of the British Islands. It was a maddening spectacle, but 
fortunately ever}rthing in the world comes to an end at last 
In course of time. Uncle John Macllquham actually had no 
more to say about Napoleon Bonaparte, and recollecting some 
piece of business, in the excess of his indignation too long 
Delected, he withdrew into the house. Ere ever the uncle 
had ascended the steps of his front door, the nephew was with 
Marjory Waterston ; and before many minutes had elapsed the 
lovers were seated together on some willow-shaded bench, 
talking softly to the sound of the running river. It was there, 
far down below the waters of the Clyde of our days, that the 
young minister opened with care the little packet containing 
the miniature so prettily painted by the celebrated Alexander 
Gillespie of Glasgow — it was a picture of a bright May day, and 
of a beautiful clear stream, that long years afterwards rose up 
before the old minister's eyes, when, standing with his daughter 
Trixie beside the likeness, he said rather sadly — " I had it done 
for her^ when I was young, and in love, and could ill afford it." 

The miniature over which the lovers bent by the banks of 
the Clyde, represents a pleasant young man in clerical bands, 
with a broad face and long fair hair, slightly powdered, falling 
upon a high coat-collar: in it, however, Mr. James Maclellan 
does not wear the genial and benignant expression so well 
caught in a later portrait The Glasgow painter had evidently 
preferred the wistful and pensive look that lurked in the blue 
^tSy and lingered about the mouth of a sitter in love, who was 
having his likeness painted for her^ when he was poor and could 
ill afford it Who can tell what image of a possible rival — of 
some rich and handsome Anderston Cork — may not have 
haunted the preacher of the Synod of Relief as he sat for that 
portrait — who can tell what fear alarmed him that no. little 
conntry manse, even the humblest, should ever be his to offer 
to Marjory Waterston ? However, it all ended well that May 
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day ; and Marjory, sitting under the willow tree, with the sun- 
shine and shade playing to and fro on her white muslin dress, 
as the branches swayed overhead in the wind, was so entirely 
satisfied with the miniature portrait by Alexander Gillespie, 
that the young minister, in deep earnestness, but with a touch 
of the fun that even in graver circumstances never forsook him, 
slyly inquired if she was as well pleased with the original. 

About the time when this great question was asked by Mr. 
Maclellan and answered by Marjory Waterston — a little sooner 
or a little later — a stage-coach from Greenock crossed the Clyde 
by the new bridge, and drove past Mrs. Napier's house in 
Jamaica Street on its way to the inn, exactly opposite the 
Tron Kirk, from whose door every Thursday the mail-coach 
set out for Liverpool. When the chaise stopped at the inn, 
two ladies alighted — Mrs. Gilmour of Greenock and Gourock, 
at that time in a most sorrowful state of mind, and her mother 
Mrs. Maclver, whose beautiful old face was no less sad, for in 
her sixty-eighth year she was about to leave her native land 
for ever, and to end her days in the midst of her sons now settled 
in Liverpool. 

Many circumstances had led to this decision of Mrs. 
Maclver. Some time previously, her wise and sensible son 
Iver, the eldest of the family, had, through unfortunate invest- 
ments, lost all that he possessed: an arrangement had been 
made with his creditors, and the banker might have considered 
himself free from further claims, but he had resolved to pay 
back every penny that he owed, and with the entire concurrence 
of his wife (formerly a Miss Rankine) he gave up his house in 
Greenock, and in the hope of finding employment, had gone to 
Liverpool, meanwhile leaving Mrs. Maclver settled in a very 
humble way in a but and a ben — a two-roomed cottage — 
situated close by Mrs. Gilmour's country-house in the hamlet 
of Gourock. 

By the time that the summer of the year so eventful in the 
lives of the numerous characters of our story had come round, 
the banker was doing very well in England, so well indeed, 
that, encouraged by his success, his brothers William and Peter, 
as well as certain cousins, also in the shipping line, had removed 
their business from the Clyde to the Mersey; and this large 
contingent of the Clan Iver, it was expected, would shortly be 
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increased by the arrival from Jamaica of Alexander, the dandy 
of the family, who never paid less than a guinea a yard for the 
lace of his shirt ruffle. Never was there a mother so necessary 
to her children as Mrs. Maclver. When this removal to 
Liverpool was first spoken about, Mrs. Gilmour was almost 
brokenhearted, and declared she could not possibly endure 
such a separation, and yet, how could one daughter prevail 
against four sons? Here was a letter from Iver, earnestly 
entreating his mother to come where he could see her daily ; 
another from Sandy, in Jamaica, written in the same strain ; a 
third from William, asserting that if she did not come to 
Liverpool his business would suffer, for '' as long as he followed 
his mother's advice about his vessels he was sure to prosper " ; 
whilst as for Peter, the son bom after his father's death, the 
love he bore his mother was so tender that if only he could 
have her always with him, he declared, he would have no 
thought of any other woman. He was now a rich man, he 
said in his ui^ent letters, and if his mother would come to 
him, she should have no trouble — a housekeeper should see 
to everything — ^and a carriage and horses should be at her 
disposal. 

So it came about that Mrs. Maclver and Mrs. Gilmour, on 
a summer day in the year 1797, sat sorrowfully conversing in 
low tones in the inn parlour in the Trongate of Glasgow, trying 
to pass as best they might the weary time of waiting for the 
starting of the Liverpool coach. The half-hours were passing 
slowly, when all at once the bells of the Tron Church began 
to ring, and looking from the window the ladies saw a number 
of persons entering the building just over the way — " Let us 
cross the street," said the mother to her daughter, " and attend 
the service. It may be that we shall find some comfort." 

They crossed the crowded Trongate, and mingled with the 
worshippers thronging into the church for the week-day service : 
the minister who ascended the pulpit steps was well known to 
both Mrs. Maclver and her daughter, for it was Mrs. Lawson's 
friend, Mr. Balfour, the celebrated preacher. Any service con- 
ducted by such a man was sure to be delightful and profitable; 
and when, at last, the text was given out, the two sorrowful 
women exchanged a meaning glance, and pressed each other's 
hand. "The text" — Mrs. Gilmour told her daughter, who in 
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her turn told me, " was * surely I will go with you/ — and Mr. 
Balfour's sermon suited us both so well that we felt we were 
the only two people in the Tron Kirk that day. And when 
we went back to the inn, and found the Liverpool coach 
standing at the door, I was reconciled to losing my mother, 
and my mother was reconciled to leaving me." 



CHAPTER XIV 

DISSENT AND THE CHURCH IN THE END OF THE 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

AFTER the presentation to Marjory Waterston of the 
miniature portrait by Alexander Gillespie, fortune smiled 
brightly upon the Rev. James Maclellan. He loved and was 
beloved ; his aims were high, and life, full of promise, lay before 
him; last, but not least, in course of time he successfully 
passed through the ordeal of preaching in the Relief Church of 
Anderston to a crowded congregation of weavers who had 
known him from a child, and was by them pronounced to be 
" an able man." 

It had been a moment to make any man, however able, 
lose his head, for those old-time weavers were a class apart. 
Many of them, skilful workers, could earn as much as nearly 
four shillings for each yard of muslin that left their looms; 
they had money in plenty to buy good food, and, unlike the 
ill-nourished workmen of the eighteenth century, they were so 
stalwart and well-grown that the recruiting sergeants had their 
eye upon them, and would fain have tempted them to enter 
his Majesty's service. But the weavers preferred the cheerful 
clickety-clack of their own handlooms to the roar of Boney's 
cannons, or to the groans of dying men on a field of battle; 
their tastes were intellectual, not warlike ; they could afford to 
buy books, and most of them read, or studied as they worked ; 
whilst on the Saturday half-holiday, in an age of constant toil 
already claimed as a right by the weavers, they met together 
and discussed with the greatest intelligence the affairs of 
Church and State, or keenly debated some difficult question of 
philosophy or political economy. 

It was an awful moment indeed for the young Relief 

minister, when, after giving' out his text, he looked round him 

17X 
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with a sinking heart on his audience of skilled disputants and 
theolc^ans in blue swallow-tail coats resplendent with brass 
buttons; for the weavers, although well disposed towards an 
Anderston lad who had done his native place credit at Glasgow 
Collie, and had taken his Master of Arts d^ree, were 
intensely critical, and were able, and more than willing, to put 
their young friend right on any point of doctrine where he 
might appear to them to have gone astray — ^"'The common 
people of Scotland," says Sydney Smith, speaking of this very 
time — " are in some respects the most remarkable in the world. 
They are extremely conversant with the Scriptures, and are 
really not so much pupils as formidable critics of their 
preachers." 

It was with a sigh of heartfelt satisfaction that Mr. 
Maclellan brought his sermon to a close, and perceived, by a 
careful study of the clever faces of the weavers, as they sang 
the parting hymn, that they were far from ill-pleased with 
what they had heard. The parting hymn, it has been said not 
inadvertently, for already at this early date the worshippers in 
the Relief Church of Anderston, to the unspeakable horror of 
their fellow-dissenters the Burghers and the Antiburghers, as 
well as of the strict people of the Church of Scotland, actually 
sang human hymns — human hymns, moreover — so oddly are 
things arranged in this queer world of ours — collected and 
arranged for their use by a son of Bonnie Prince Charlie, the 
Rev. James Stewart, for a number of years their own minister. 
And yet, liberal and advanced as those Corks and weavers of 
Anderston might be, they had all been Antiburghers in their 
day — Mr. James Maclennan himself had been baptized an 
Antiburgher, and had played in the large garden of North 
Street, an infant of the straitest sect of the Pharisees, until, 
when he was about three years old, a tremendous revolt of the 
Anderstonians against bigotry and tyranny brought him with 
a strong hand suddenly out of bondage. 

One Sunday morning more than twenty years before Mr. 
James Maclellan preached his first sermon in his native place, 
so the story goes, Mr. Monteith the great cotton-spinner and 
his wife, together with many other inhabitants of Anderston, 
set out as usual to attend divine service in the neighbouring 
city. The weather was uncertain, and just as the couple found 
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themselves close to the Tron Church, a sadden violent thundef- 
shower compelled them to take refuge in that place of worship 
— an unprincipled action which, as a matter of course, was 
promptly reported by certain onlookers to the session of Mr. 
Monteith's own Antibui^her congregation. Equally of course, 
it was resolved by the minister and elders of that congregation 
that their erring brother and sister, before being received back 
into fellowship, should submit to church discipline. The 
excellent individuals, however, thus cruelly outraged in their 
most sacred convictions, had to do with a man whose father had 
fought for liberty as a volunteer at Falkirk and CuUoden ; whose 
grandfather had died ruined and broken-hearted rather than 
pay black-mail to Rob-Roy ; and who himself was a successful 
and important personage with a proud, resolute face — ^the very 
last man in the world to stand up with his wife to be lectured 
and rebuked in the midst of a crowd of indignant Antibui^hers. 
Mr. Monteith not only declined to submit to church discipline 
— he immediately called together a meeting of Anderstonians, 
to whom he communicated his intention of founding a church 
at their own doors in connection with the Synod of Relief, a 
proposal hailed with acclamation by the Corks and weavers of 
the village, who on the spot threw off the Antiburgher yoke, 
and entered heart and soul into the building of the new place 
of worship. This story of the dealing of earnest and sincere 
bigots with the heinous sin of Promiscuous Hearing, however 
strange to the modem mind, was by no means exceptional — in 
many families the memory of similar instances still lingers. 
The Steuarts used to tell — and the tale has been repeated to 
me in Brigend— of a certain Antibui^her father in the Carse of 
Stirling, who on one occasion soundly beat his grown-up 
daughters with a stick for the reason that the unfortunate girls, 
caught like Mr. and Mrs. Monteith in torrents of rain, in order 
to save their Sunday best, had impiously sought refuge in the 
parish church of Logie. 

In some such manner as the above were most of the Relief 
congregations in days of old called into being — as a protest 
against some wrong, real or imaginary: in the case of the 
Establishment, Patronage, that abomination in the eyes of the 
Scottish people, and the forcible intrusion of an unworthy or 
unpopular minister, was the usual cause of revolt ; whilst among 
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the Burghers and the Antiburghers, some intolerable piece of 
narrow-minded tyranny frequently sent off an angry swarm in 
search of a roomier hive. It will easily be perceived what 
manner of persons thus gathered themselves together in the 
Churches of the Synod of Relief — men and women, for their 
time, liberal-minded ; and for any time, dauntless, humorous, 
and determined, little inclined to bow down before tradition 
or authority ; in politics advanced Whigs ; in religion professing 
and practising, although not without a certain sense of con- 
temptuous superiority, a toleration and catholicity unknown in 
the other branches of the Presbyterian Church. 

In Anderston, the people of the Relief had many absurd 
stories to tell of their neighbours the Burghers and the Anti- 
burghers ; and Mr. James Maclennan, who dearly loved a joke, 
delighted to laugh over the foibles of those good folk, whose 
real excellence he readily admitted. One of his stories — I have 
heard his son tell it — was of a Relief minister who threatened 
with his stick two urchins whom he found sporting outside the 
church of a Sunday morning ; whereupon one mean little fellow 
of the Burgher persuasion, hoping to ingratiate himself, eagerly 
exclaimed — " Hit him hard, sir, his faither's an Antiburgher ! " 
Another story — a favourite — ^related to an occasion when the 
session of the Relief, true to their tolerant principles, lent their 
new church to the Antiburghers of the place for some special 
service. A true-blue Antiburgher preached, and preached well, 
but there was a cloud on the brow of the faithful, and as the 
kirk was skailing, a member of the One and Only Church was 
overheard by some of the laughter-loving villagers most 
ungratefully and sanctimoniously observing to a like-minded 
friend — "We've haen a graun' discoorse, but oot o' a foul 
dish." 

How fine a type of Christianity prevailed amongst the 
Scottish peasantry in those quarrelsome old days, we all know 
— the parents of Robert Bums and of Thomas Carlyle, the 
forebears of John Paton the missionary, and of David 
Livingstone — where could men and women of nobler character 
or of higher aims be found ? And yet, how strange was the 
setting of those saintly lives, how continual the warfare and the 
strife, how keen the abhorrence of a neighbour's heresy, how 
ardent, and at times, how absurd, the search after the absolute 
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truth in all things great and small. For in those days an 
enthusiastic people must have the whole world set right, and 
would leave their ministers by the score on the ground that 
they were merely " general preachers," that is to say, that they 
did not constantly fulminate against the corruptions of the 
National Church, or denounce Promiscuous Hearing, or enter 
into engagements " to endeavour the reformation of religion in 
England and Ireland." New congregations, or new combina- 
tions of old congregations, then sprang into being on the most 
trivial grounds. Was the bride of an Antiburgher minister 
displeasing to his affectionate flock ? Away went half of them 
to the Cameronians. Did a new-fangled precentor introduce a 
psalm tune, in which, by a sinful striving after effect, the last 
line of each verse was repeated ? Did a kirk-session refuse to 
reintroduce the good old custom of alternate reading a line and 
singing a line in public worship ? Did it occur to some crack- 
brained minister that the words to " take the bread " required 
the elevation of the Communion elements high above his own 
head ? Did certain other persons, equally convinced, passion- 
ately deny this divine obligation ? Did the followers of such 
men of opposite views imagine in leaders once honoured the 
slightest deviation from the narrow way of perfect orthodoxy ? 
Did any one of these things happen? Then pandemonium 
broke loose — meetings were held — masons were busy — ^and 
there arose hideous new buildings for new sects, at times almost 
invisible to the naked eye — Lifters and Anti-Lifters, Mac- 
millanites and Smytonians — and who can tell how many 
others ? 

In those good old days, a minister attacked by his critical 
flock, and conscious of his own absolute orthodoxy, would carry 
to the Presbytery, with a grim delight, his "Defence, in 84 
quarto pages," and would find, to his inward satisfaction, that at 
the conclusion of the first sitting his reverend brethren as yet 
had not had the benefit of hearing more than a fourth part of his 
vindication. In those stirring old days there was no lack of 
interest, no intellectual dulness in Scotland, for in the merest 
hamlets they wasted no time over football or bets, but in their 
evening hours thrashed out in serious debate half a dozen Burn- 
ing Questions and Controversies. The deadness of the National 
Church was always with them — there was the Old and the New 
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Light Controversy — ^the Controversy on the power of the Magis* 
trate in matters of religion — ^the Lifter and the Anti-Lifter Con- 
troversy — and many another. The very air was darkened with 
pamphlets in the end of the eighteenth century, pamphlets whose 
very titles urged their readers to don their armour, to seize their 
swords, and to rush anew into the fray — The Relief Sckeme 
Considered — A Smooth Stone from the Brook — A Flight from 
Persecution — such were the names of publications intended by 
their authors to settle for ever some knotty point Fresh fuel 
for the flames they proved, it is to be feared I 

Yet in days so tempestuous there were good people, not 
untouched, it may be, by the prevailing strife, in whose hearts 
there nevertheless dwelt the peace of God, and who most fortun- 
ately, in spite of Burning Questions and Controversies, could 
laugh and love and make ready for their weddings. So, at least, 
it was with Mr. James Maclellan, whom, on the 8th of November 
1797, we find in a particularly happy frame of mind seated at 
his desk in Jamaica Street, busily engaged in writing to his 
military friend in St. Kitts the great news that he had received 
a call from the Relief congregation of Sunnybrae, a manufactur- 
ing village in a beautiful neighbourhood, within riding distance 
of Glasgow ; and the still greater news that his marriage with 
Miss Waterston of Stobcross need not now be much longer 
delayed. To this letter, Mr. Rivers, who was evidently a 
thoroughly well-meaning young man, replied in a copperplate 
hand on the i6th of the following May. On high moral grounds, 
the lieutenant gravely expressed his satisfaction that his friend 
intended to share his manse and stipend with a partner — ''for 
it is never right of us to be selfish. I sincerely wish you," con- 
tinued the young officer, whose views of matrimony appear to 
have been far-reaching and rather dismal — '' I sincerely wish you 
every happiness that the Marriage state can aflbrd,[and hope you 
may live to have Children who will be a comfort to you in Old 
Age. I intend sending to Scotland by my brother's ship a Box 
for our good friend Mrs. Napier, in which there will be 2 Potts. 
These are to be presented with my Compliments to Miss Water- 
ston, to whom I hope on future occasions to send a few more 
presents." 

In due time the Box containing the 2 Potts — probably filled 
with West Indian sweets — arrived at Greenock or Port-Glasgow, 
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where, along with other cargo, it was transferred to a lighter. 
Wind and weather permitting, the lieutenant's first instalment of 
wedding gifts for Miss Waterston proceeded up the river under 
sail ; as likely as not, however, before long the men had to take 
to their poles or oars, and in this case many hours passed before 
they reached Renfrew, where horses were found waiting to tow 
the lighter as far as the Broom-o'-law. By the time, however, 
that the far-travelled Box was carefully unpacked in Jamaica 
Street by Mrs. Archibald Napier, the young lady for whom the 
2 Potts were destined had already been Mrs. James Maclellan 
for several months. The well-wooded park of Stobcross had 
been still leafless, although the buds were swelling for the coming 
spring, when the Relief minister and Marjory Waterston were 
made man and wife in the drawing-room of the mansion-house 
by the banks of the Clyde, and amidst a shower of old shoes had 
set off, the bride riding pillion behind the bridegroom, towards the 
distant hills sprinkled with snow, on whose farther slope lay the 
little manse of so many dreams. 

Meantime, all that winter and spring of 1797-98, James 
Maclellan's friend, Richard Kennoway, was again living a twofold 
life in Strathwilliam. Once more, for days at a time, his own 
contemporaries had no existence for him, as he studied and 
laboured at his second essay on an Historical View of the Theo- 
logical Opinions entertained by the Reformers during the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries; then, again, the stress and 
tumult of his own time broke in upon his meditations, and the 
men of old and their thoughts and reasonings faded into the 
background before the great new movement, in those years of 
a dying century, agitating his own Church of Scotland. This 
movement, as yet only in its infancy, the student, whose favourite 
study was Church History, and above all the history of his own 
Church, dimly foresaw might lead to strange issues, and even 
to the gradual overthrow of the great Moderate party, to which, 
by birth and temperament and early associations, he had always 
considered himself to belong. 

Had it not been a wise and a politic thing in the fierce warfare 
waged by successive generations over the question, so truly termed 
by Sir Henry MoncreifT " that bone of contention, Patronage," 
to attempt to steer a moderate course in a sea so troubled — to 
endeavour to keep on good terms with a Government fully aware 
12 
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of the strength of clerical influence in Scotland, and at the same 
time, by an exercise of conciliation and tact in the settlement of 
ministers, to prevent the people — as fine a race of men and women 
as any in the world, but prone to contention and self-conceit — 
from leaving the Established Church of their country? This 
the great Dr. Robertson had striven to do, throughout the period 
of his leadership, by his policy of. resolutely enforcing the law ot 
Patronage, and at the same time by seeking to appease the people 
by yearly instructions to the Commission of Assembly to protest 
as usual against the " grievance of Patronage." 

This had always seemed to Richard Kennoway in the past 
the very best possible policy in circumstances of extreme diffi- 
culty — and yet — and yet — ^he now felt himself reluctantly com- 
pelled to admit, things had somehow gone wrong. There was 
no denying that although the writings of Dr. Beattie and of 
Dr. Reid had, to some extent, turned the tide, Scotland some 
twenty or thirty years since had unfortunately become, as 
regarded the upper and upper-middle classes, to whichjthe Patrons 
of the Church belonged, with the exception of France, the most 
atheistic country in the world. " In other lands," Dr. Beattie had 
written in 1772 to the Bishop of London, " infidels appear but 
as individuals — ^in Scotland they form a party." ** Christianity," 
said Dr. Gregory about the same time, " seems to be thought 
below the ridicule of these gentlemen. Atheism and materialism 
are the present fashion." The Church, Richard admitted to 
himself, had become infected,'for Patrons deeply read in the works 
of Hume and Voltaire had too often appointed to the livings at 
their disposal men in sympathy more or less avowed with their 
own views, or, to say the least, men who were careful not to allow 
such convictions as they possessed to clksh with the opinions of 
the laird. The Church had become infected ; the Moderate party 
had become infected, for, naturally, every mother s son amongst 
those unworthy men, who well knew that Patronage only would 
ever have got him into a pulpit, had thrown in his lot with the 
Moderates. " Principal Robertson's policy," says Lord Cockbum, 
" tended to divide our ministers into two classes ; one, and by 
far the largest, of which had no principle superior to that of 
obsequious allegiance to patrons. A stern system of patronage 
tended to exclude all clergymen who were known to cherish 
a taste for the people and their piety ; and to reserve pulpits 
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for those whose ambition ended in pleasing their political 
masters." 

The policy of the Moderates, some of them, as Richard well 
knew, excellent men, had hitherto seemed to him wise and good 
— ^it certainly had proved triumphant — the Evangelicals, or the 
Highfliers, were now in a miserable minority ; the Church Courts 
were no longer battle-grounds as of yore ; and the Assembly- 
house rang no more with the cry of contending forces waging 
war over innumerable cases of intrusion of unpopular ministers. 
The Moderates were victorious all along the line, victorious and 
jubilant — but the people, if they did not now fight for what they 
considered their rights within the Establishment, none the less 
were quietly leaving the Church of their fathers in greater 
numbers than ever. Why had conscientious conviction and 
studied conciliation and wise statesmanship thus failed ? ques- 
tioned Richard, for in those days the subject gave him no 
peace. What was wrong ? — This was wrong — there was no use 
shutting his eyes to the real truth because they were the men of 
his own party, and some of them the finest fellows in the world 
— ^this was wrong, the majority of the ministers of the Church of 
Scotland at the present day simply were an abomination in the 
eyes of the serious-minded and deeply religious middle classes 
and common people of the country. This was wrong. The great 
army of indifferent and worldly-minded men presented by free- 
thinking Patrons had rallied round the old banner, till the very 
name of Moderate, assumed as an honourable title, — and which 
Richard stoutly maintained ought still to be an honourable title, 
— had become in the mouths of earnest people a term of 
opprobrium and contempt. 

And now, to complicate matters, in the midst of a state of 
things so unsatisfactory in the Church, there had arisen this 
strange new movement — this complete change of front — sure to 
be taken advantage of by the Highfliers ; and, indeed, why should 
they not take advantage of it, since the movement in many 
respects was a good one ? Richard himself knew men here and 
there whose talk was now of sin and the depravity of the human 
heart — those men had openly declared to him that henceforth 
humility and not pride should be the key-note of their preaching. 

Richard Kennoway's friends were right — ^the key-note of 
their preaching in the past had been pride, for they had con- 
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formed to the tone of their time, and never perhaps in the 
history of the world had the pride of man risen to such an 
extravagant height as in the latter years of the eighteenth 
century. We, in our day, have been taught by the discoveries 
of science to be humble. Even the least learned among us has 
acquired a smattering of knowledge regarding the untold ages 
before man was, when innumerable worlds — along with this 
insignificant planet, considered by our forefathers to be the 
centre and the crowning glory of creation — ^slowly and violently 
came into existence. In our day, everyone can talk glibly 
of such vast spaces of time, or lightly discuss the latest 
speculation as to the precise manner in which the human 
race has been gradually evolved from grinning ape or slimy 
creeping thing. Electricity has brought all parts of the earth 
close to our homes, and morning by morning we are made to 
sigh with an unavailing regret, gladly forgotten, at the thought 
that multitudes of our fellow-creatures were yesterday slaught- 
ered in war, engulfed in shipwreck, consumed by flames, over- 
whelmed by earthquake, or slain by pestilence or famine in 
regions whose very names were unknown to our forefathers. 
Our hearts on dark days sink within us, and a new version of 
the words of the Psalmist rises unbidden to our lips — " What is 
man ? Thou art unmindful of him." 

If we are taught in our day so effectually to be humble that 
the danger to our faith arises not from self-glorification, but from 
utter despondency, our fathers were taught, even from many 
pulpits, to be proud. When they took their walks abroad in the 
meadows, good people then rejoiced to know that the sun and 
moon and stars had been created of set purpose to shine upon 
earth, exalted high above all inferior planets as the abode of 
Man, the masterpiece of the Almighty's hand ; and their hearts 
were gladdened by the thought that the flowers clustering about 
their path had been painted for the delight of His choicest work 
by a benevolent Creator. In our day the Scientist, with his 
pencil and notebook, and habits of close observation, has 
changed all that, and Man has learned that the red of the rose 
and the snow-white of the lily never came into being for his 
gratification, but merely for the attraction of mytisids of insects 
bent upon a meaningless struggle after endless multiplication. 
Man of our day, closing with a sigh his scientific volume from 
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the circulating library, wanders homeward through blossoming 
fields, more deeply convinced than ever before that he himself, 
and all his hopes and aspirations, and joys and sorrows, are of as 
little consequence in a stupendous universe as the gnats 
dancing so foolishly in the gloaming — doomed to perish before 
morning. 

In days of old, irreligion and the prevailing form of religion 
were equally proud, and equally they glorified man. — '' Man," 
said the intellectual atheist, *'is naturally so benevolent as to 
desire only the happiness of his fellow-creatures, so intelligent 
as to be able readily to discover what is best, and so far above 
the power of temptation as never to be withdrawn by any 
allurements from the paths of Virtue." — " Virtue never changes," 
echoed back the Deistical preacher of that age, who in his 
eagerness to avoid the reproach of belonging to the Stupid 
Party, expressed in language as little likely as possible to excite 
the ridicule of the intellectual and unbelieving classes the 
doctrines and precepts of Christianity — '* Virtue never changes. 
Among all the revolutions of human things, it maintains its 
ground, ever possessing the veneration and esteem of mankind, 
and conferring on the heart which enjoys it satisfaction and 
peace. Look at the most savage nations of the earth, and you 
will find this opinion to have always prevailed, that probity, 
truth and beneficence form the honour and the exaltation of 
Man. At this altar, the philosopher and the savage alike are 
found . . . the fundamental views of moral truth have ever 
remained the same. . . . Complete Virtue supposes sensibility, 
good temper and benevolent affections, but it reaches further — 
it supposes justice, temperance, fortitude, and all those qualities 
which enable us to act with propriety in trying situations of life. 
Let us study to join all the parts of Virtue in proper union, to 
be consistently and uniformly good. . . . The upright man is 
satisfied with himself: it is the peculiar effect of Virtue to make 
a man's chief happiness arise from himself and his own conduct. 
. . . The human heart is so formed as to be attuned, if we may 
use the expression, to the praise of Virtue." 

In those calm, measured discourses of old-time worshippers 
at the altar of human Virtue— discourses not to be read without 
a certain fascination, so pleasant would it all be if only it 
were true, so harmonious and free from stress and strain and 
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mystery are the relations existing between a beneficent Creator 
and that crowning masterpiece of His hand, the Virtuous 
Man — prayer certainly has a place, but not the prayer of the 
Publican. There is no cry, no anguish, no note of despairing 
eagerness ; in a word, no humility in those ancient exhortations 
to draw near to God. One preacher declares that it is the duty 
of every virtuous person daily to offer up an orison in well- 
chosen language to the Deity ; whilst another goes farther, and 
thus explains the benefit to be derived from such supplica- 
tions — " The chief efficacy of our prayers," says this famous 
eighteenth-century orator, " is derived from the good dispositions 
which they raise in the human soul. By pouring forth pious 
sentiments and desires, the virtuous Man cultivates such 
affections as suit his place in the universe, and is thereby 
prepared for becoming the object of the divine grace." 

Upon such preaching, upon such praying, the French 
Revolution burst like the sound of the last trumpet The 
experience of Robert Haldane of Airthrey, who has left on 
record '' the singular and remarkable fact that he was aroused 
from the sleep of spiritual death by the excitement of the French 
Revolution," was the experience of hundreds and thousands of 
thoughtful men and women. Brought face to face with the 
horrors of hell enacted on earth by beings in human shape, 
whom they were perforce compelled to acknowledge as fellow- 
creatures, many a complacent worshipper in those days stood 
aghast, and questioned within himself what truth there was in 
the harmonious discourses of his favourite preacher, and whether 
the human heart was indeed invariably attuned to the praise of 
Virtue. In those awful days, men and women who had been 
taught from the pulpit that the most savage nations of the 
earth were to be found instinctively kneeling at the altar of 
probity, truth, and beneficence, turned their eyes in horror upon 
a land supposed to be one of the most highly civilised, and saw 
there great multitudes given over to fiendish cruelty, slaughter, 
treachery, and blasphemy. 

In the history of this world, never had there been such a 
time of universal questioning of all things. Religious systems 
were shaken to their very foundations, the downfall of Christ- 
ianity was confidently foretold — the date of its total extinction 
was even named; in a hundred years, it should be no more. 
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Indifference in such days was impossible, and many who had 
never thought before, for the first time really lived and grappled 
with spiritual difficulties. Rampant atheism and a calm 
philosophic Deism, confronted with the powers of hell let loose, 
were weighed in the balance and alike found wanting, and in the 
impossibility of reconciling an easy belief in the innate goodness 
and greatness of man with the events then taking place in 
France, many earnest thinkers fell back with a passionate sense 
of relief on the old, discarded doctrine of the total depravity of 
the human race. To say that those seekers after truth rushed 
to extremes, and in the rebound from an insensate self-glorifica- 
tion took refuge in a self-abasement that denied, in language 
even revolting, all natural virtue in themselves, and all power 
to perform any praiseworthy action, is merely to say that our 
awakened forefathers were fallible men and tremendously 
in earnest 

It is not to be supposed that a young man so sensitive and 
so open to outward influences as Richard Kennoway should 
stand aloof from this new spiritual movement ; yet in his case 
there were special difficulties in the way of real earnestness. 
From earliest childhood, he had breathed an atmosphere of 
religious indifference, for in Fife — we have the high authority 
of Dr. Chalmers for the statement — nearly all the ministers of 
the Church of Scotland were then unworthy of their sacred 
calling. As a boy, he had sat wearied and unheeding whilst 
old Dr. Webster, Sunday after Sunday, mumbled his well-worn 
round of discourses in praise of Virtue ; and without enthusiasm, 
for he was sick of the whole subject, warned his snoring 
congregation against an evil to which they were but little 
tempted — enthusiasm in religion. The church had been almost 
empty, and when it skailed only about one-tenth of the 
parishioners of Lendrum talked scandal or discussed the state 
of the crops among the graves, for the earnest men and women 
of the countryside were away to the meeting-houses of the 
Burghers and the Antiburghers — " A man who in those days," 
says Carlyle, " awoke to the belief that he actually had a soul 
to be saved or lost, was apt to be found among the Dissenting 
people, and to have given up attendance at Kirk." 

But there was another side to the character of Dr. Webster, 
and Richard, who was attached to his old friend, knew it well. 
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In the ingle-neuk at Balwysie, and at the table of General 
Dundas, he had often seen the kindly and convivial minister in 
his glory, and as the toddy tumbler was filled and refilled, he 
had seen with a smile the man so cold in the pulpit become warm 
and ardent, and had heard the preacher so afraid of enthusiasm 
in religion tell with loud-voiced glee of suppers held in Edin- 
burgh taverns whose landlords had been instructed beforehand 
to lay in twelve dozen of claret for an Assembly Party. Those 
landlords were " loud and joyous," the Prince of those Moderate 
ministers tells us, ** and made the wine flow like Bacchus him- 
self — conversation was liberal and lively, as might be expected 
where so many sensible men gathered round the table — ^the 
liquor was always excellent, and the bottle was freely passed." 

It must not be supposed that the ministers of Fife, who so 
often met in Strathwilliam in the days when old Dr. Webster 
was the life and soul of the evening, were indifferent to the great 
new movement that had of late arisen in the Church of 
Scotland. On the contrary, in the end of the seventeen- 
hundred-and-nineties they thought and spoke of nothing else — 
only they looked upon the great new movement with the only 
vision they possessed. Those men, to their credit be it spoken, 
were no hypocrites ; to piety they made little pretension ; but 
they were keen political partisans, and political feeling then ran 
as high under the vaulted roof of the old Assembly-house, that 
formerly had rung with the piercing voice of Knox, as ever it 
did in the House of Parliament in London town. There were 
certainly a few exceptions, yet the great majority of the 
ministers of Dr. Webster's way of thinking were ultra-Tories of 
an insensate type, which at the present day finds no counterpart 
in any political circle : they were wild upholders of the GIchious 
Constitution, and looking with the only eyes they possessed at 
the abominable new schemes of their opponents — in most 
cases staunch Tories also— they saw in them all revolution and 
bloodshed, and the downfall of Established Churches. 

At the time of the writing of Richard Kennowa/s second 
essay, the excitement of the clerical friends of General Dundas 
had risen to fever height, and the ministers of Fife, who usually 
took life so easily, then had their hands full of the most 
important business. There was much riding to and fro between 
manses in those days, and a fine turn-out at meetings of 
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Presbytery ; there were gleeful councils of war held over great 
bumpers of whisky toddy, and loud shouts of triumphant 
laughter mingled with outbursts of strong indignation, for the 
Throne and the Constitution and the Church were in danger : 
that canting' Resolution of Dr. Erskine, to the effect that it was 
the duty of Christians to carry the gospel to the heathen world, 
must at all costs be defeated by an enormous majority, for 
whatever might be the intentions of the Highfliers, the result of 
that piece of humbug would simply be the instruction of the 
natives of India in the revolutionary principles of France, and 
the consequent loss to the British Crown of our great Indian 
empire. As loyal subjects of King jGeorge, the ministers to a 
man were prepared, if necessary, to lay down their lives in order 
to ensure tiie crushing defeat of a proposal so insidious. 

From the great debate on Missions in the General Assembly, 

Dr. Webster and the brethren of Fife in due time returned home 

triumphant in the Pettycur ferry-boat. For the canting 

Resolution of Dr. Erskine and the High Party had been 

defeated by an enormous majority, and at the next supper in 

Strathwilliam, the dining-room walls resounded with cheers and 

laughter, and long quotations from the splendid speech of the 

reverend brother whose noble championship of Church and 

State was to be rewarded by the Moderatorship of the next 

Assembly. It would not, of course, have been good policy to 

introduce the real bearing of the question, so other ground had 

prudently been taken — " Men must be polished and refined in 

their manners/' Mr. Hamilton of Gladsmuir had argued, " before 

they can be properly enlightened in religious truth. . . . The 

gracious declarations of Scripture ought to liberate from 

groundless anxiety the minds of those who state in such moving 

language the condition of the heathen. In communicating 

Christianity to the Indian or the Otaheitan, we should only 

introduce the vices of European nations, whilst the influence of our 

religion would not refine his morals or insure his happiness. . . . 

Upon the whole, whilst we pray for the propagation of the 

Gospel, and patiently await its period, let us unite in resolutely 

rejecting these overtures." 

Nothing could be more satisfactory than the result of the 
debate on Missions in the Assembly of the Church of Scotland ; 
except perhaps the universal suspicion with which other 
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religious bodies regarded all such revolutionary schemes. The 
Church of England stood resolutely aloof, and the impassioned 
appeals of such fanatics as Simeon of Cambridge and Wilberforce 
— the latter known and honoured in France as the advocate of 
another seditious plot for the subversion of his country by 
means of the abolition of the Slave Trade — ^had most happily 
met with no response. Eight missionaries for India — ^that was 
all those Jacobins had asked for in the meantime, but the 
Church of England was on her guard ; she foresaw the danger of 
the thin edge of the wedge, and not one of her clergymen had 
volunteered to go. The Nonconformists were equally averse to 
the proposed Missions, whilst as to the Particular Baptists, they 
would never give any trouble, for they had declared their 
conviction that the Gospel is only meant for the Elect, whether 
at home or abroad, and that nothing spiritually good is the 
duty of the unregenerate. In any case, certainly nothing, they 
said, could be done before another Pentecost, when the 
miraculous gift of tongues would give effect to the commission 
bestowed upon the Early Church. 

If this decision of the Particular Baptists, while it rejoiced 
the hearts of the ministers of Fife, moved them by its quaint 
Pharisaism to loud laughter, there was another circumstance 
connected with the exploded missionary absurdity that moved 
them to redoubled merriment. After all those crocodile tears 
and impassioned debates, ended by total defeat, the mountain 
had brought forth a mole. No seditious persons, under the 
guise of piety, were to be sent out from the Church of England 
or the Church of Scotland, nor from any Dissenting body of the 
United Kingdom, yet there had crept into Danish India — for 
he could not obtain a footing on any soil under the dominion of 
King George — one poor man, a solitary cobbler, a " consecrated 
cobbler," a miserable enthusiast, indebted, like that other would- 
be missionary, Mr. Robert Haldane, to the holy land of France 
for the teaching that had led to his soul's salvation.^ This poor 
creature, this convert of the guillotine, was even now gathering 
round him a handful of fellow-workers, who " had crawled from 
the holes and caverns of their original destinations, apostates 
from the loom and the anvil, and renegades from the lowest handi- 

^ ** William Carey," says his biographer, "was himself the outcome of the social 
and political forces which began with the French Revolution and are still at work.*' 
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craft employments." By these men^ so it seemed, India was to 
be Christianised I 

The whole scheme reeked with sedition, yet rabid as they 
were, those Moderate ministers — ^the more sane of them, at least 
— hardly dared to assert that their sanctimonious brethren, the 
Highfliers, of set purpose and with their eyes open, actually 
aimed at the destruction of their own Church and at the 
propagation of revolutionary principles by means of Missions 
to the heathen world — no, holy though they might be, the 
Highfliers knew too well on what side their bread was buttered 
to go in knowingly for that sort of thing. But when men were 
pufled up, as they were, with spiritual conceit, and considered 
themselves as better than their neighbours, it was well known 
that they eagerly adopted any means of proving their own 
superiority, and being, to begin with, persons of a high-flown 
and extravagant temperament, they readily became the dupes 
of rogues and adventurers. The Highfliers in this instance 
were the mere tools of cleverer men than themselves — it was 
declared a hundred times in Strathwilliam — they might not 
know it, but they had fallen into the snares of the seditious 
agitators now working so unceasingly throughout the length 
and breadth of Scotland — as to Missions, these were merely a 
part of a great nefarious plot, and in order to put an end to the 
real root of the evil, the law of the land must be brought to 
bear against the modem nuisance of field-preaching. It was a 
monstrous thing indeed that this latest device of the Reformers 
and the Friends of the People should be permitted to go on for 
a single hour. 

Why, those fellows the Haldanes were Whigs^ and as great 
fools as knaves, for they seemed to imagine that the country 
had foi^otten the infamous speech of the elder brother, delivered 
in 1794 at the Freeholders' Meeting in Stirling — "The true 
character of a democrat," this advocate of missions to the 
heathen had dared to say on that occasion, "was that of a 
friend of his country, a lover of peace, and one who cherished 
the sentiment of universal benevolence," whilst according to the 
present field-preacher, the Tories were "persons who held 
opposite opinions, who were desirous of hugging the prejudices, 
and of adapting the maxims of the seventeeth century to the 
end of the eighteenth, a period so much more enlightened. 
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The Freeholders would do well/' he asserted, " to consider how 
all abuses that were generally allowed to be sudi might be 
reformed." For words no worse than these had Muir, the 
advocate, been sent to Botany Bay — why had not Haldane, 
the " democratlcal revolutionist," shared the same fate ? Botany 
Bay, indeed, was too good for such a man, the gallows should 
be his portion, for there were no bounds to the ingenuity and 
hypocrisy of the fellow. 

What had been the next step, for instance, in the deep-laid 
plot of the democrat Haldane? For reasons best known to 
himself he had sold his property of Airthrey, and with the funds 
thus raised had professed to desire — the coincidence, to say 
the least, was singular — ^to proceed to India with a band of 
missionaries, all to be maintained at his own expense. But the 
Reform speech in Stirling, and his own confession that he was 
indebted to the guillotine for what, in his canting way, he was 
pleased to call his spiritual awakening, had risen up in judg- 
ment against him, and the plotter had found his latest scheme 
foiled by a watchful Tory Government, and by the East 
India Company, who declared they would sooner see a band 
of devils enter their territory. It was when thus frustrated in 
his endeavour to ruin his country by getting up a revolution in 
her Eastern empire that Robert Haldane, indomitable in his 
wickedness, had resolved to attack venerable institutions nearer 
home ; and had sworn, to use his own horrible expression, that 
he '' would willingly wade up to his knees in blood could he but 
bring down the Church of Scotland." 

And now, what did those ministers see and hear going on in 
their parishes, as yet unchecked by the Government of their 
country? They saw — and a disgusting sight it was — this 
political agitator and his brother, under the thin disguise of 
concern for what was no business of theirs, the condition of 
their neighbours' souls — stumping the country like a couple 
of travelling mountebanks ; they might hear any day, within a 
stone's throw of their own parish church, the common bellman 
bawling out an announcement to the effect that the gospel was 
to be preached by a country gentleman and a naval officer on 
the green, or in the churchyard, or at the village cross — ^the 
gospel, indeed! as if those Haldanes, forsooth, "alone were 
possessed of some secret and novel method of bringing men to 
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Heaven." The gospel, however, was a mere pretence — at the 
present moment those two brothers were scattering broadcast 
over the country literature declared by themselves to be 
religious tracts— declared by other and more reliable witnesses 
to be selections from the writings of Tom Paine — worst of all, 
those pests of society, by means of so-called Sunday schools, 
set up in defiance of the ministers whom the lay-preachers 
termed the " faithless clergy of the Church of Scotland," were 
seeking to corrupt the very children of the country, and to 
instil into their innocent minds the principles of disloyalty and 
sedition. But fortunately, as the ministers so roundly abused 
by the Haldanes declared in Strathwilliam, the Moderates of 
the Church of Scotland were faithful to their National Zion — 
not only had they moved heaven and earth in order to defeat 
Dr. Erskine's Resolution in favour of missions to the heathen 
world — they were now endeavouring, by every means in their 
power, to get up overtures from the various Synods against 
those kindred — ^nay, identical evils — " Vagrant teachers, Sunday 
Schools, Irreligion and Anarchy." Gentlemen, it is late, but 
fill up your glasses again — one more toast before we go home. 
Here's to the Church of our fathers — confusion to Simeon of 
Cambridge and Rowland Hill, prelatists intruding themselves 
into Presb)rterian pulpits — and down with all Vagrant preachers, 
Sunday Schools, Irreligion and Anarchy ! 

Here's to the Church of our fathers— -drank General Dundas's 
tutor ; and there he stopped short, for although young Richard 
Kennoway, in his kindly tolerant way, was as loyal a Tory and 
as strong an upholder of the Scottish Establishment as any man 
need be, he knew something of the condition of the parishes of 
that countryside. He liked those careless ministers all the 
same, for they were the jolliest fellows and the best company in 
the world, and many a time he had roared with laughter over 
their account of plots laid in Old Town taverns by the men of 
their way of thinking for the overthrow of their straitlaced 
opponents in the Assembly-house. Yet all the time he was 
studying the new movement with the intensest interest, and in 
quiet moments there was with him the thought of another sort 
of minister altc^ether; and even as he laughed, a salutary 
remorse mingled at times with his mirth, for amid the tumult 
of the jubilant voices of the Moderates, solemn words uttered 
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in the pillared nave of the old Cathedral of St Mungo rang 
strangely in his ears — ^**This evening," Richard wrote in the 
year 1 8 1 8 — ** This evening, heard of Dr. Balfour's sudden death, 
and was much affected. Often and often have I been haunted 
by the thought of how long I attended his ministry in the city of 
Glasgow, and how little I had benefited from it " 

It may be suggested by the reader of an account so dark of 
certain of our ministerial forefathers that it is a pity that 
Richard Kennoway did not employ his talents as a writer in 
compiling some memorial, however slight, of the sayings and 
doings of his own party at this period of the " midnight of the 
Church of Scotland." The answer is ready — he did The 
young man wrote, and tossed aside in his careless way, a 
tolerably full account, in the form of a diary, of those very years, 
which document, and a second journal still in existence, begun 
in 1 8 ID, were long afterwards found among some of his old 
papers. Richard's children hailed the discovery with the 
keenest delight, and one of them, whose reverence for her father's 
memory was proverbial in the family circle, claimed almost as 
a right the first reading of the manuscript. This privilege was 
conceded her, and in the full expectation of a rich treat, Miss 
Cecily Kennoway, seating herself one winter evening by the 
fireside, opened the old pages and set herself to the task of 
deciphering the small, cramped handwriting. What the 
daughter, who had always regarded her father as the best of 
men, therein read of the convivial meetings of Fife ministers in 
the days of old, of their uproarious mirth and jovial drinking 
at Presbytery dinners, of the levity of their talk and their 
comments on serious things, so astonished and pained her that 
there and then, acting on a sudden impulse — for, like her father, 
Miss Cecily was very impulsive — she committed the volume, 
that would have proved so highly interesting to other 
descendants of Richard Kennoway, hastily to the flames. 



CHAPTER XV 

IN UNCLE PETER'S HOUSE 

ON the 1st of May 1798, Richard Kennoway a second time 
bowed low in the Common Hall in Glasgow — the winner 
of the first silver medal ; whilst later in the same year, Mrs. 
Gilmour, after a prolonged season of planning and packing, 
marshalled her large and exceedingly turbulent family on board 
her cousin Alexander Maclver's vessel, the Hopewell^ at the 
pier of Greenock, and set sail for Liverpool. The train of 
circumstances that led up to a step so momentous may here be 
briefly narrated. 

Some months before, Mrs. Gilmour in her country-house at 
Gourock, and her sister-in-law in the adjoining but and ben^ had 
been made radiantly happy by the arrival of a post-letter from 
England. Mr. Iver Maclver, the banker, this missive announced, 
would shortly reach the Trongate of Glasgow by the mail-coach, 
with a large sum of money in his possession : without loss of 
time he would hurry down to Greenock to pay his creditors in 
full, and thereafter he would carry off his wife — Miss Rankine 
that was — to a life of affluence in the south. 

Miss Mary Gilmour, in 1798 a child of seven years old, 
puny and small for her age, and rather delicate, well remembered, 
to the end of a very long life, the excitement of this event. 
There was naturally great satisfaction in commercial circles in 
Greenock over the honourable return of the bankrupt ; so much 
so that his creditors resolved to entertain Mr. Maclver hand- 
somely at a complimentary dinner in the foremost hotel in the 
town. On the evening of the banquet, the children were in 
bed but not asleep, in the attic rooms of the Old Glasgow 
Tavern, when suddenly the front door was heard to burst open, 
and Uncle Iver came springing joyously, two or three steps at a 

time, up the steep wooden staircase, to tell their mamma, who 
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had just been hearing their prayers, and was now tucking them 
in cosily for the night, the story of all that had been said and 
done at the great entertainment — ^how happy the faces of the 
creditors — ^how congratulatory and grateful the speeches — ^how 
enthusiastic the toasts. Mamma's pretty face, Miss Mary 
Gilmour remembered, beamed with delight as she listened : she 
was quite as happy as Uncle Iver, and yet, as usual, she 
was ready with one of her saucy speeches — " Oh, it's all very 
fine," she cried, " you pay your lawful debts, and your creditors 
make a fuss with you and give a grand dinner in your honour. 
Look at me — I have paid my lawful debts all my life, and 
nobody ever thinks any the better of me for it." 

After her brother and his wife departed for the south, Mrs. 
Gilmour felt as if she alone of the whole Clan Iver had been left 
forsaken on the shores of the Clyde. She could no longer 
endure the separation from her mother, now in rather failing 
health — and really there was no particular reason, it suddenly 
occurred to her, for remaining in Greenock any more than in 
any other place in the kingdom. Her husband was so constantly 
at sea that, as it was, he saw little or nothing of his family — and 
indeed, now that she came to think of it, the lady cheerfully 
remarked to her numerous friends, when William brought home 
his French prizes, he would certainly find Liverpool a more 
convenient port than Greenock. To which view of the case 
Mrs. Gilmour's friends, of course, politely assented ; although at 
a later date, they observed to one another in confidence that 
after all that was come and gone, they should, were they stand- 
ing in Madam's shoes, consider the port that was most incon- 
venient for William as decidedly the pleasanter place of abode. 

Both Mrs. Gilmour's houses, she resolved, were to be closed 
during her long visit to England, and frequently in after life did 
their owner congratulate herself on her own good sense in having 
turned a deaf ear to the suggestion that they might have been 
lent whilst she was away to some needy relations. Cousins 
indeed ! Cousins sitting rent-free were not always so very keen 
about flitting when the time came 1 There was her own papa, 
for instance — after his father's death, he being in business in 
Greenock, with his usual benevolence he must needs allow some 
Maclver or other from the Lewis, or who knows where, to occupy 
his. property at the Holy Loch. And what was the consequence 
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of that piece of kindness? That man, who by this time must 
be over a hundred at the least, was living on there yet, and 
letting everything go to rack and ruin. Her brothers in Liver- 
pool had scruples, they always said, about disturbing a person 
so aged and so respectable, but they had fine schemes about 
one of the younger generation some day taking the old place 
back into his own hands — all perfect buff^ as she had warned 
Iver and William and Peter a thousand times. When the laird 
of the younger generation sailed across the Clyde to claim his 
own, he would find, to be sure, the original cousin in the church- 
yard of Kilmun, under the slate slab to the west of Argyll's 
burying-place, but he would find sons and grandsons and great- 
grandsons swarming in the old tumble-down house — and he 
would also find — ^for what had cousins from the Outer Hebrides 
known about the march-dykes of the parish of Dunoon and 
Kilmun ? — that neighbouring lairds had nipped off a field here, 
and a bit of moor there, till there was little or nothing of the 
Maclver property to claim.^ No doubt she, Mrs. Gilmour, 
could fill her Greenock house and her Gourock house as well 
with cousins — Highland maiden ladies by the dozen — ^but she 
had turned a deaf ear, on principle, to all hints — and now, if you 
please, would set to work about the flitting as soon as possible. 

Mrs. Gilmour was always famous for seeing the bright side 
of things, and to her masterful and active mind, a flitting 
possessed none of the horrors so overpowering to persons less 
happily fitted by nature to get easily through the world. All 
her life long, indeed, this light-hearted lady had the rare and 
enviable faculty of enjoyably planning all manner of domestic 
upheavals, and yet of somehow prevailing on other people to 
bustle about and to do all the hard work — other people, who 
when they afterwards came to think of it, could not exactly tell 
why they should have neglected their own lawful business, in 
order to toil and moil for Mrs. Gilmour, but who neverdie- 
less, impelled by some inexplicable power, had undoubtedly 
done so. 

So in the days when the town and country establishments 
were being turned upside down, and the packing was in iiiU 
swing, Mrs. Gilmour was radiantly happy, and ready at any odd 
moment to expatiate over a cup of tea to wearied fellow- 

^ I regret to say that this prediction of Mrs. Gilmour was fulfilled to the letter. 
13 
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labourers on the benefits the children would derive from a pro- 
longed visit to England. A stay in the south would correct 
their Greenock accent, and smarten up their manners; their 
views of life would be widened by association with the numerous 
genteel boys and girls of grandmamma's desirable circle of 
acquaintance — and above all — and here Mrs. Gilmour spoke 
also for herself — they would escape from the detestable religious 
squabbling of their native land. In happy England there were 
no country gentlemen wandering about and abusing the 
ministers of the National Church within sound of the bells of 
their own steeples — although to be sure the Moderates deserved 
all the ill the Haldanes or anybody else could say of them. In 
happy England, the Burghers and the Antiburghers, dividing 
and splitting over every conceivable trifle, were unknown. In 
happy England — so at least Mrs. Gilmour gathered from the 
ridicule with which the natives of that favoured land commented 
upon the quarrelsome Christianity of Scotland — there reigned a 
beautiful spirit of uncontroversial piety and of ecclesiastical calm 
and peace. The very thought of such a millennial state of things 
was delightful as a subject of abstract contemplation, and yet it 
would appear that there was a certain interest in the troubled 
atmosphere nearer home. For the ladies resting from their 
labours sighed indeed and shook their heads, and yet five 
minutes later were eagerly discussing the threatened lawsuit 
between the Rev. Mr. Willis and Bailie Buchanan, the leader of 
the party in favour of the formation of a second Burgher 
congregation, and melting into helpless laughter over the story 
of the last fierce encounter of a Burgher of Cartsdyke and a 
Burgher of Greenock down in one of the dark closes by the 
quay. For in those old days of constant ecclesiastical strife, the 
battle at times raged as keenly amongst the members of the 
same denomination as ever it did between the opposing armies 
of the diflerent sects. 

Of all the events of those bustling days before the flitting to 
Liverpool, Miss Mary Gilmour in old age could only recall 
a solitary and trivial incident, and she would sometimes tell me 
how she stood one day watching her mother as she turned over 
a tattered collection of well-thumbed Bibles. These, her 
mamma, after some little consideration, finally pronounced to 
be quite unworthy of England — they should be given away, she 
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said, to some of the deserving poor of Greenock, and for her 
boys and girls beautiful new Bibles should be bought in the 
great city of Liverpool. 

No details, however trifling, of the journey south have been 
handed down to our times, but at all events, in due season, the 
Hopewell arrived safely in the Mersey, and the pilgrims found a 
warm welcome awaiting them in a residence known in the 
family circle as "Uncle Peter's house" Whereabouts this 
dwelling-place of apparently unlimited dimensions and of 
boundless hospitality was situated, no one on earth now knows 
— probably in what was in 1798 a fashionable suburb of the 
town, close by a running stream of pure water, or on the shores 
of the Mersey ; for in an age when the scanty water supply of 
Liverpool was hawked from door to door in carts, and sold at 
an exorbitant price to the indignantly protesting but helpless 
citizens, there was in Uncle Peter's house, not a mere bath- 
room, but a good-sized room entirely filled with water, wherein 
the little Gilmours in warm weather might disport themselves 
to their hearts' content By the Mersey, most probably, was 
the hospitable mansion to be found, for at the very time that 
Mrs. Gilmour and her young people arrived in Liverpool, it was 
** the ambition of that opulent and spirited town to become the 
first sea-bathing place in Britain," and with a view to attracting 
summer visitors, an enterprising boat -builder had recently 
erected public bathrooms and had placed bathing-coaches on 
the shore to the north of St. George's dock. It is more than 
likely that private householders had followed the lead of the 
boat-builder — in any case, a room filled with water was in the 
eyes of his nephews and nieces the most attractive and memor- 
able featiu'e of the residence of their Uncle Peter. 

In addition to a vivid recollection of this watery apartment. 
Miss Mary Gilmour also carried with her through life an 
indistinct memory of the drawing-room of her uncle's house, but 
merely as the shadowy background of a very stately figure that 
filled her young imagination with awe and admiration. In this 
half-remembered room, to the end of her life, she seemed to see 
standing her grandmother Maclver — a queenly old woman with 
a peaceful and very beautiful countenance, whose tall and 
el^ant form was well shown to advantage by the nunlike 
costume she wore — a plain black dress with a white kerchief 
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crossed on the bosom, and a black hood over a close-fitting 
cambric cap. 

In this once very real, but now visionary drawing-room, the 
Clan Iver in those old days rallied in force to meet their 
kinswoman and her boys and girls, who all considered them- 
selves, then and in later life, not as members of their Other's 
despised Clan Guillemuire, but as pure-bred Maclvers. In this 
drawing-room, there gathered themselves constantly together — 
for never was there a more attached family circle — Uncle Iver 
and his wife, who being now wealthy, arrived in their carriage, 
and always accompanied by their huge Newfoundland dog — 
Uncle William and Aunt Anne, and cousin Charles Maclver, 
with as many of his eight sons as might happen to be in Liver- 
pool; and in this drawing-room, after she had unpacked her 
boxes, and put her older children to school, Mrs. Gilmour, ever 
cordial and sociable, gladly made the acquaintance of her 
brother's friends— of Dr. Currie, the family doctor, the bio- 
grapher of Bums, at this time much taken up by a notion he 
had of ascertaining the temperature of persons suiiering from 
fever, by means of the thermometer— of Mr. Bruce, Unde 
Peter's minister — and of a large number of ladies and gentlemen 
of the great seaport town. 

When Mrs. Gilmour, fresh from the exceeding loveliness of 
her native Clyde, standing on the deck of the Hopewell^ first 
surveyed with a dubious expression certain windmilb and 
steeples rising behind a dense forest of masts, I can fancy that 
she, being a woman of a lively tongue, twitted her cousin 
Captain Alexander Maclver on the dull appearance of the 
city of his adoption. The visitor from Scotland, however, soon 
found out for herself that she was living in the gayest and 
most pleasure-loving town in the kingdom, a town whose 
inhabitants, night after night, were engaged in a constant 
succession of theatrical entertainments, balls, and routs — a town 
that, what with the Rebellion over in Ireland, the uneasiness 
concerning the mysterious movements of Boney in the East, 
the continual sailing of privateers, the frequent arrival of 
French prizes, and the glorious departure, to the strains of 
military music and the waving of ladies' pocket-handkerchiefs, 
of vessels connected with the Slave Trade, was about as lively 
a place of residence as could well be imagined. 
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When, therefore, Mrs. Gilmour, according to the account of 
her daughter Mary, as soon as she was settled in her brother's 
house, went forth to buy those beautiful new Liverpool Bibles 
for her children. Uncle Peter's carnage — ^in which the former 
pedestrian of Greenock lolled as to the manner bom— could 
hardly make its way along the streets for the marching past 
of thousands of soldiers, ready to embark at a moment's notice 
for Ireland; and no sooner, after prolonged waiting, had 
Uncle Peter's coachman whipped up his horses, than they were 
a second time brought to a standstill by the numerous vehicles 
of well-to-do refugees from the Emerald Isle, on their way from 
the docks to the houses they had taken in good quarters of 
the town, whilst their poverty-stricken compatriots in hundreds 
wearily plodded on towards the slums. At last, however, the 
carriage stopped before the shop of the principal bookseller 
of the place, and Mrs. Gilmour, carrying her well-filled purse — 
for the articles she was in quest of were most expensive 
luxuries— entered, and desired that she might be shown a good 
assortment of Bibles. A shade came over the face of the book- 
seller — *^ Bibles, Madam ! " he echoed — ^* Bibles ! Very sorry 
indeed. Madam. That is a book we used sometimes to have 
in stock; but really, for a long time past it has never been 
asked for, so we have quite given up keeping it." 

It was long before the English friends of the Maclver family 
heard the last of this untoward incident. Mrs. Gilmour's scorn 
and indignation knew no bounds, and she was far from thinking 
it her duty to hide her feelings. The pious people who came 
about Uncle Peter's house were made to blush for their country, 
and in self-defence, in faint accents, they reminded the down- 
right Scottish lady of the recent confession of one of her own 
Highland ministers, to the effect that amongst his four thousand 
parishioners therejwere not half a dozen copies of the sacred book 
to be found. And besides, Mrs. Gilmour must remember that 
although it was no doubt most desirable that even the poor 
should possess the Scriptures, it was not absolutely essential 
to their highest welfare, for had not a worthy clergyman of 
Jersey declared of late that he knew in his part of the world 
many families most sincerely religious without a Bible — ^a state 
of things that could not be remedied, as there was not a single 
copy ibr sale in the island! — Oh! the poor, Mrs. Gilmour 
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assented— one could understand that the book being so scarce 
and expensive, the poor should not be able to procure it for 
themselves, but that well-to-do people should actually find it 
impossible to buy copies in such a place as Liverpool, and 
that apparently respectable booksellers should stand rubbing 
their hands in large handsome shops, and shamelessly admitting 
the entire want of any demand for the written Word — ^that, in 
short, was a state of things for which Mrs. Gilmour was totally 
unprepared. And the poor people of England^-did they not 
long, as the poor people of Scotland did, to possess the 
Scriptures ? However lamentable the state of Scotland might 
be, what with the unbelief of the educated classes and the 
deadness of many of the clergy, the common people were sound 
to the core; they had not forsaken the good old ways, and 
their reverence for the Holy Scriptures was extreme. Before 
she left Greenock, she had with her own hand bestowed upon 
certain of the deserving poor of the town her children's worn- 
out Bibles, and nothing, Mrs. Gilmour could assure her English 
friends, could exceed the gratitude and joy of the recipients of 
her charity. No gift of gold could have afforded the poverty- 
stricken creatures half the pleasure. 

The good ladies of Liverpool, jealous for the reputation of 
their native land, here broke in with the assurance that although 
the religious state of England, they grieved to say, was most 
deplorable, still there was, owing to a slight improvement in 
the education of the lower classes, and above all owing to the 
influence of Sunday Schools, a desire in some parts of the 
country — principally in Wales, it must be admitted — to possess 
the Bible, and complaints were beginning to be heard here 
and there of the universal scarcity. To a certain extent, dear 
Mrs. Gilmour was assured, rich persons who had the good of 
their fellow-creatures at heart did endeavour to distribute the 
Scriptures. Mr. Wilberforce, for instance (here several of the 
good ladies frowned darkly), Mr. Wilberforce had charitably 
supplied the clergy of more than one parish with copies for 
their parishioners — but, alas I the lamentable thing was that it 
was doubtful indeed if the curates of absentee rectors and 
vicars would take the trouble to remove those Bibles from 
the paper they were wrapped in — ^in fact it was well known 
that they would not. Here the good ladies of Liverpool only 
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said the thing that was true, for as the Bishop of Oxford tells us> 
in his Life of WUberforce — ^**so great was the torpor of the 
Church in those days that all exertions to distribute the 
Scriptures absolutely failed." 

The time of Mrs. Gilmour's visit to England, in the days 
before the passing of Mr. Perceval's Residence Bill, and before 
the revival of Evangelical religion that followed hard upon the 
Revolution in France, was indeed a terrible time in the history 
of the Church — " in England," says Sydney Smith, writing of 
this period of darkness, ''except among the women of the 
middle class, there is no religion at all. The clergy of England 
have no more influence than the cheesemongers of England." 
— ^**The thermometer of the Church of England," says a 
writer in the Edinburgh Review^ "had now sunk to its 
lowest level. Unbelieving Bishops and a slothful clergy had 
succeeded in driving from the Church the faith and zeal of 
Methodism which Wesley had organised within her pale. That 
was the age when jobbery and corruption, long supreme in the 
State, had triumphed over the virtue of the Church; when 
ecclesiastical revenues were monopolised by wealthy pluralists ; 
when the name of curate lost its legal meaning, and instead 
of denoting the incumbent of a living, came to signify the deputy 
of an absentee." 

That was the age when the Squire would quietly appropriate 
a living of three hundred a year, the parsonage, the glebe, and 
all the tithes, and at times send his house-chaplain to do duty 
in the parish church. That was the age when one-third of the 
parsonage houses of England had fallen into decay, and in some 
parishes there had not been a resident clergyman for a hundred 
and fifty years. At that time the ball-rooms and pump-rooms 
of fashionable spas and watering-places were full of dancing 
and gambling rectors and vicars, popularly divided by the 
public into three classes, according to the favourite sport to which 
they devoted their lives — Nimrods, Ramrods, and Fishing-rods ; 
whilst the curate of the absentees through the week lived the 
life of a farm-labourer and very often got drunk. In those 
good old days, as we read in the Biography of Simeon, in 
some parishes there were only three communicants, a Confirma- 
tion was too often a noisy holiday, whilst in the habitual absence 
of the incumbents round Cambridge, Fellows of Colleges rode 
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about the countryside of a Sunday morning, finishing off three 
or four services in rapid succession, and rejoicing greatly when 
the clerk of the parish by hoisting a flag announced that there 
was no congregation. 

Now the story of such things, told by serious-minded friends 
of her mother in the drawing-room of Uncle Peter's house, set 
Mrs. Gilmour a*thinking. She was a woman whose character 
was formed on' simple and direct lines; she saw what she 
did see clearly and at first sight, and was not given to 
change her mind ; yet after that unsuccessful hunt for Bibles 
in Liverpool, and after many subsequent conversations with 
certain worthy inhabitants of the gay seaport, Mrs. Gilmour 
actually wavered a little, and a strange new leniency towards 
the Burghers and Antiburghers of her own country stole over 
her chastened spirit Was sincere devotion to principle, even 
in its least lovely manifestation, not after all better than 
absolute stagnation and complete religious indifference ? 

And the next time — ^the occasion was not long of presenting 
itself— that a well-meaning southerner, in the course of serious 
talk, made the inevitable remark — " You quarrel a good deal 
in Scotland about religious matters, do you not?" — ^the lady 
who had been so glad to turn her back on the sectarian 
squabbles of the north, took up the cudgels laughingly, for the 
Burghers and the Antibui^hers — ^"'Weli, yes," Mrs. Gilmour 
cheerfully admitted — for she was always most good-humoured 
— ^* we da And so would you in England if you thought half 
as much as we do in Scotland about religion. There is nothing 
in the world so easy as to be perfectly peaceable about a thii^ 
you don't care twopence about We perhaps do quarrel over 
our different churches more than we should in Greenock — ^but 
then, although it b a very small place compared with Liverpool, 
I can buy Bibles there, if I have money to pay for them." 



CHAPTER XVI 

NEWS OF VICTORY ARRIVES IN LIVERPOOL, AND CAP- 
TAIN WILLIAM GILMOUR'S PRIVATEER SALUTES 
THE TOWN 

OLD stories still live on in many families of the days I 
write of, when hatred of Boney and the French was, in 
the words of Sydney Smith, '^an antipathy and a national 
horror." Such stories have come down to me from Balwysie 
and from Brigend, and I have been told by one of his daughters 
how in the closing years of the eighteenth century, the benevol- 
ent heart of Mr. Maclellan was so cruelly wrung as the place of 
one after another of his weaver friends was emptied in his little 
Relief church at Sunnybrae, and the wife and children sat 
silently weeping in the pew where h€ had sat with them the 
Sunday before, that at last, as a kind of safety-valve to his own 
overwrought feelings, the minister bought an image of Napoleon 
Bonaparte — ^black, as was fitting, was its colour — and after 
painting upon the pedestal in white letters the words — ^''The 
Ciu-se of Europe," set it up upon his parlour mantelpiece, and con- 
templated it with a hatred far beyond the power of expression. 
And in Liverpool in the same days, there was impressed 
upon the mind of the child Mary Gilmour a picture that went 
with her through life — a picture of many boys and girls standing 
of a Sunday evening round mamma, and of mamma herself, 
with her exquisite cap of bluebell shape, her crossed cambric 
neckerchief, and her string of large beads adorning her full 
throat, passionately expounding a certain passage, and then 
with a sounding thump on the Bible, worthy of any minister, 
finishing up with the vehement reiteration of the words — " You 
must love and fear God. You must love and be kind to all 
men. But you must hate the devil And you must HATE 
Napoleon Bonaparte.' 
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We smile patronisingly at this old hatred of our great- 
grandfathers and great-grandmothers for Boney. Let us do no 
such thing — ^let us rather go back a hundred years and more, 
and live the lives of our ancestors — let us turn over the pages of 
old newspapers they once read, till on us too there falls the 
shadow of that national horror. 

When the Gilmours were in Liverpool, how sick the whole 
country already was of the struggle that had lasted for five long 
years, and how passionately every heart cried out for peace. 
So many men and lads were dead, and would never come home 
again ; and the taxes lay so heavily on the people. Famine 
was expected, and the conscription for the militia was resented 
as an intolerable cruelty. Even now that they have been so long 
in their graves, it is sad to read the unending lists of the names 
of those to whom the lot had fallen — ^blacksmiths, shoemakers, 
shepherds, ploughmen in remote islands and in little hamlets 
among the hills — ^the same names spelt out in the newspaper 
with a proud smile the week before by the poor fellows who had 
so cheerfully paid in the sixpence, or even the shilling, they 
could so ill afford to help on the Fund for National Defence. 
One man was the cause of all this world-wide misery and death 
— ^Napoleon Bonaparte, surely a genius and a madman on a 
colossal scale — to whose insane egoism it appeared natural and 
right that the men of all nations should fall like meadow grass 
before the scythe. It was by his will — ^the will of one man — 
that glens and hamlets and towns were depopulated, that women 
and children were left alone to live through ttie coming years of 
famine, or to die ; whilst the brave lads to whom the lot had 
fallen, if they could not borrow twenty pounds, or find a 
substitute, must tramp off sadly to the nearest Justice of the 
Peace, and then sail away to leave their bones bleaching in 
Egypt, or Austria, or Spain, or Italy, or France. 

In the first summer spent by the Gilmours in Liverpool, 
alarm as to the movements of Bonaparte had reached a height 
of painful intensity. After announcing to the expectant and 
awestruck continent of Europe, in one of his bombastic harangues, 
that before long Britain should receive the intelligence of an 
overwhelming blow, the Tormentor was at large with his fleet 
in the Mediterranean, bound for an unknown destination on an 
unknown enterprise. In those days of sickening anxiety and 
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suspense, men put to each other a thousand agitated questions, 
and received no answer. Was Bonaparte about to direct his 
course to Egypt? Was it his purpose, after assembling the 
Jews in Palestine, to rebuild Jerusalem ? Did he intend to over- 
turn the Turkish Government, and to plunder Constantinople ? 
Or would the conquest of India alone satisfy the ambition of 
the Republican chief? 

The summer and autumn wore on, but the newspapers had 
no news — not even speculations — ^to offer to an eager public — 
''Bonaparte must certainly be somewhere!" wrote one con- 
tributor with dejected pen ; whilst another, with the sincerity of 
sorrow, began his leading article with words entirely devoid of 
editorial omniscience — ^"We have still to lament the most 
anxious incertitude respecting the movements of Bonaparte. . . . 
Should Admiral Nelson and Bonaparte meet to the eastward of 
Malta, we shall have early intelligence of the result of any 
rencontre by way of Hamburgh." 

The sun and moon no longer shine on the same world they 
knew in the year 1798 — who among us can now imagine all the 
nations of Europe speculating week after week in dread uncer- 
tainty respecting the movements of any general and his army ? 
Who can conceive of the arrival of news at last, in a confusion 
of whispers and rumours? For tidings of victory or disaster 
that now break simultaneously like a thunderclap on many 
lands, in the days of our forefathers crept like a mist from 
country to country. No official despatch might reach our 
shores from any admiral or general; as many as twelve 
Hamburgh mails might be delayed at one time by contrary 
winds — ^yet somehow or other, who can tell how? — ^the news 
filtered. By a private letter, it might be, *^ said to have been 
received by a merchant in Amsterdam " — " by a letter from a 
gentleman in Stockholm" — ^^'by an officer arrived from the 
Continent on leave" — ^**by the mouth of a gentleman who 
yesterday came a passenger to Leith in the Henrietta packet." 

One way or another, the whispered news of a great victory 
over Bonaparte came mysteriously to Liverpool, and found its 
way to Uncle Peter's house. Week after week, the Maclvers 
and Mrs. Gilmour, with hearts full of hatred and hope, had 
elderly unfolded the newspapers, only to be disappointed ; but 
at last, on the 6th of October, their eyes rested on the outburst 
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of capital letters their very souls steamed for, and with solemn 
thanksgiving they read the stately opening words of Admiral 
Nelson's despatch — ^*' August 7th, 1798 — Almighty God has 
blessed his Majesty's arms in the late battle by a great victory 
over the fleet of the enemy, whom I attacked at sunset on the 
I St of August, off the mouth of the Nile/' 

There were wild rejoicings in Uncle Peter's house over the 
Battle of the Nile. Boys and girls, waving their little flags, 
rushed noisily from room to room, shouting and cheering, and 
singing one or other of the ** Nelson songs " that had already 
sprung up like mushrooms, whilst as for mamma, seated on an 
easy chair on the lawn, she enthusiastically urged cm the master 
of the establishment and his domestic servants in their labour of 
decoration, and clapped her hands joyfully at their success. 
When all was finished, the result was indeed splendid — at each 
window — such was the loyal Liverpool fashion — ^there floated a 
Union Jack of noble proportions at the upper sash, whilst at the 
lower an ignominious little tri-colour was displayed— emblem of 
the humiliation of the French flag. Then mamma, who was 
fond of dress, and always liked to be in the fashion, went glee- 
fully off in the carriage to order herself a Nelson bonnet in 
honour of the hero of the hour ; whilst kind Uncle Peter sallied 
forth with the children to see the streets and the docks, already 
magnificently decorated ; and, better still, to stand at the door 
of the chief inn of the town, where the crowd cheered wildly as 
the mail-coaches, and the very horses, adorned with evergreens 
and Union Jacks— coachman, guard, and passengers all mad 
with delight — started off to carry the glorious news to towns 
and villages and wayside cottages in every point of the 
compass. 

Mrs. Gilmour, being a well-to-do person, could afford, in spite 
of the high tax, to read the newspapers as often as she chose, 
and naturally, when no sudden outburst of capital letters 
announced some fresh exploit of Boney, she, as the wife of a 
merchant captain sailing under letters-of-marque, at once 
turned to the shipping intelligence, in her time oddly mingled 
with the record of births, deaths, and marriages. This editorial 
arrangement, most disconcerting to the modem inquirer, in no 
way troubled Mrs. Gilmour : she was accustomed to such little 
entanglements, and knew exactly where to pounce upcHi the 
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news she was in search of in such continuous passages as the 
following — '* Died on Saturday, in the 104th year of her age 
Mrs. Grizel Pettigrew, widow of the late Mr. Robert Johnston, 
merchant in Glasgow. She retained the full exercise of her 
faculties to the end of life. TAe MoUy of Liverpool, with wine 
from Oporto, taken by the French privateer Sans Culotte^ but 
luckily escaped through the night" 

Shipping intelligence in the days of the great French war 
formed most exciting reading for a sea-captain's wife, whose 
cy^s any day might rest upon her husband's name in a line or 
two of small print that informed her she was rich beyond her 
wildest dreams. Splendid indeed, and far more exciting than 
any gambling for the highest stakes, were the chances of that 
ocean warfare ; and although such action was scarcely necessary. 
Government and the merchant princes vied with each other in 
fanning the fierce hatred of British sailors for the foe. By 
special Prize Acts the rights of the Crown were excluded, and 
the captures of the privateers were divided between the owner 
of the successful vessel on the one hand, and the shipmaster and 
his crew on the other — a glorious arrangement for Captain 
William Gilmour, the owner, as well as the commander, of the 
good Clyde ship Mary Maclver II. There was no saying what 
news might reach a captain's family in the year 1798 — ^at any 
time Mrs. Gilmour might find amongst the shipping intelligence 
the laconic announcement that her husband had carried off the 
sword and three pieces of valuable silver-plate offered by the 
Committee of Merchants for encouraging the capture of French 
privateers — any day her boys and girls might dance for joy 
because their papa had brought into Liverpool a double prize — 
a French vessel that had taken a vessel of another nation— or 
because the fortunate captain and his petticoated ruffians were 
the owners of sixty tons of silver and gold, ^ the richest prize 
ever brought into Britain." Or perhaps — for there was a sombre 
side to privateering — papa might have been heaved overboard 
with his pockets full of lead, killed or half-killed in the attempt 
to board La LiberU, bound for St Malo with a cargo of empty 
casks. Nothing quite so magnificent and nothing quite so tragic 
had as yet happened in the wild and adventurous career of 
Captain Gilmour; nevertheless, great good hick had fallen to 
the brave Levisman in many a fierce sea-fight. Many a time 
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after a terrific struggle — ^for nothing could exceed the fury of 
those old-time combats — ^the merchant captain with his own 
hands had helped his men to lash the Mary Maclver to the 
enemy, and with drawn sword had sprung victoriously on board 
a French vessel laden with grain, or wine, or fish, or cheese, or 
hides, articles not in themselves so romantic as bars of silver or 
gold, but articles that fetched a good price when sold by auction 
in British seaports. 

The Gilmour children, although they had no love for their 
father, were proud of his bravery, and they retained, moreover, 
a very pleasing recollection of the portion of prize-money that 
had fallen to them in past brief days of sunshine, when papa, 
before he had begun to quarrel mth mamma, had kissed them 
all with tears in his eyes, and had told them how, as he paced 
the deck on stormy nights, he had often feared he might never 
see his own boys and girls again. So during their long stay in 
England, the children delighted themselves with planning what 
they would buy with their next prize-money, and constantly 
listened for the sound of cannonading that should announce 
their father's arrival in the Mersey. As in those days as many 
as a hundred and twenty vessels sailing under letters-of-marque 
used to come into Liverpool in one year, Mr. Peter Maclver, 
although he was the kindest of uncles, and devoted to his 
sister's children, frequently found himself compelled to decline 
the visit to the docks proposed by the excited little people, who 
rushed in to inform him that guns were firing — a privateer was 
saluting the town — and they were perfectly sure it was the Mary 
Maclver. 

Yet at times Uncle Peter would relent, and take the children 
to the docks to see if their father had returned with a French 
prize. Here, with eager delight, they watched the prize-master 
and his men fighting their way through the excited crowd, and 
leaping into the little boat that lay in readiness to convey them 
to the incoming vessels — ^to the privateer, badly damaged in the 
recent fight, still smoking from her salute to the town, and to 
the prize in tow. Then there was a long time of impatient 
waiting, till at last a privateersman in splendid attire — most 
unfortunately not papa — amidst cheering and loud inquiries as 
to the value of the prize, came ashore, followed by most of his 
crew ; villainou^looking fellows, many of them wounded, and all 
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wearing blue shirts and petticoats of the same colour. And if 
the reply of those ruffians as to their capture was more than 
usually satisfactory, some of the lads on the outskirts of the 
crowd were off like a shot, and in an incredibly short space of 
time every church bell in the city was ringing for joy. In an 
incredibly short space of time, also, the crew of the privateer were 
drinking themselves drunk in the nearest taverns till night came, 
when they sallied forth, about the same hour that the Liverpool 
Bloods set themselves to their nocturnal sport of insult and 
rioting, to break into shops and houses, or to fight with the 
press-gang for the liberation of impressed seamen, undismayed 
by the feeble expostulations of the handful of Old Charlies who 
were supposed to keep order in the town. 

Then followed the next act in the great drama, intensely 
interesting to those immediately concerned, but in the eyes of 
the Gilmour children a mere waste of time that seriously delayed 
the fun of the sale by auction. After the arrival of the privateer, 
as soon as might be, for the goods taken were often perishable, 
the Prize Court sat, and made minute inquiry *into the circum- 
stances of the capture, for the French vessel must have been 
taken on the high seas, or in the territorial waters of one of the 
belligerents — a capture made in neutral waters was a violation 
of neutrality, and in such cases the prize must be restored. The 
whole investigation indeed was of the most searching description ; 
necessarily so, for not a few of those old privateersmen were 
pirates only slightly disguised, who carried the letters-of-marque 
of two nations, and preyed upon the merchant ships of their own 
land as readily as upon those of the enemy. At last, however, 
if all was above-board and satisfactory, there came to the 
seaport into which the capture had been carried, the glorious 
excitement of the sale by auction of the captured ship and her 
cargo; a part of the proceedings dear to the heart of Mrs. 
Gilmour, who beamed with delight as she carried home in Uncle 
Peter's carriage French muslins and slippers for the girls, 
Parisian silks and feathers for herself, and an excellent bargain 
in wine and cheese for the sustenance of the united families in 
Uncle Peter's house. 

Boundless, apparently, was the accommodation of Uncle 
Peter's mansion of unknown situation ; and boundless the open- 
hearted kindness of that good young man Uncle Peter, on whose 
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hospitality, not long after the great rejoicings over the Battle of 
the Nile, a fresh demand was made by the arrival from Jamaica 
of Alexander Maclver; whilst shortly after the dandy had 
driven in style up to the door, a burst of cannonading from the 
Mersey was followed by the appearance of the fine figure of the 
privateersman. 

Thereafter for a time — ^for a very short time — ^there was seen 
in Uncle Peter's drawing-room that sad, sensitive face, with the 
eyes that implored and the mouth that denied, surrounded by 
the countenances of his wife and of her faithful bodyguard of 
brothers, high-nosed, firm-chinned gentlemen in queues and lace 
ruffles — surrounded also by many ghosts by no means forgotten 
in the family circle. Over yonder, beside the Chippendale 
cabinet, sat the grim outline of old Donncha MacChainneaich- 
Vic-Iain, in a shadowy seat of judgment — and there before him 
stood defiantly, with halters round their skeleton necks, many 
pirates and murderers of the Clan Gillemuire, sent to the gallows 
in days of old by the Sheriff of Tolsta. The past stood between 
that husband and wife — the distant past in the Outer Hebrides, 
and the recent past of the French Revolution, which had driven 
the Maclvers, once the staunchest of Covenanters and Hanover- 
ians, into the extreme of Toryism; whilst Captain Gilmour, 
second to none in his hatred of Bonaparte and his compatriots, 
had emerged from the storm, true to the traditions of his Norse 
blood, a stronger Whig than ever. 

" It was an awful time," says Sydney Smith, '' for those who 
ventured to express liberal opinions/' It was an awful time 
certainly for a fiery-tempered privateersman, who ventured — as 
venture he did, and in no honeyed style — ^to contradict the 
assembled high-nosed Maclvers in their brother Peter's house. 
" In those days it was considered an impertinence if any man 
of less than three or four thousand a year had any opinions 
whatever on political subjects." Then, who was this Gilmour 
that he dared to call King George a senseless bigot — ^who was 
he that he dared to speak of the abominable tyranny and perse- 
cution exercised by his Majesty's Ministers towards Catholic 
Ireland? A gentleman, to be sure, for the Maclvers, strange 
to say, made this admission in favour of the man they hated, 
yet a person of little or no private fortune, a privateersman who 
lived on prize-money, a man of doubtful antecedents, mote than 
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likely a pirate, for no one knew what might have happened on 
those long voyages of his, and bad blood will tell, even genera- 
tion after generation. " Such a man " — I again quote from 
Sydney Smith — ^^ was shunned as unfit for the relations of social 
life. . Jacobin, leveller, atheist, Socinian, incendiary, regicide — 
such were the gentlest appellations used to describe a Whig." 

There were stormy scenes in that house in Liverpool 
during the brief visit of the privateersman, and once more, 
Mrs. Gilmour, reduced to despair by her husband's morose and 
furious temper, confessed to her mother that she had been 
mistaken indeed, when, confident of her own extreme good- 
nature, she had light-heartedly undertaken to '4ive with the 
devil himself." It was a disheartening case, for no woman, she 
was convinced, had ever striven more faithfully for a husband's 
reformation ; and although she herself was but an erring and 
faulty creature, yet, thanks to the godly upbringing of the best 
of mothers, she might have expected by this time to have made 
some impression on William, had he not been so hopelessly bad. 
In days so exciting it was impossible to avoid all political 
discussion, and in the matter of Ireland at least, she simply 
knew that she was in the right — ^there were no two sides to that 
important question — ^but William was a man who could not 
brook the slightest contradiction. She owed a duty to her 
husband, she was well aware — and in this duty she trusted she 
never willingly failed — but she owed a far higher duty to what 
was right. She would consider herself as disloyal to her 
excellent King, and far more dislo}ral to her religious beliefs, 
were she to listen in meek silence to the Whiggish nonsense — 
and worse than nonsense — poured forth by William on the 
subject of that detestable Catholic Relief Bill. No, indeed, she 
would noi keep silent when her husband, as his way was, 
twisted facts to suit his own purpose, and even dared to assert 
in the presence of her well-informed and right-minded brothers 
that to exclude the Roman Catholic gentlemen of a Roman 
Catholic country from Parliament was tyranny. No well- 
principled woman who was convinced of the errors of Popery, 
Mrs. Gilmoiu* vehemently declared, and who saw the matter in 
its true light, could suffer such a perversion of the real facts of 
the case to pass unnoticed and unanswered. And yet, when she 
had endeavoured that morning at the breakfast-table in the 
14 
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pleasantest way — for she was thankful to say she never lost her 
temper over the aflfau^ of the State — ^to explain to her husband 
what the policy of our noble Protestant leaders towards the 
misguided Papists really meant — ^what was the result ? Why, 
that William flew into one of his ungovernable fits of rage, and 
struck the table with his clenched fist, and shouted with passion 
till the servants jeered and laughed downstairs, and the very 
children in the nursery paused in their play to remark to one 
another what a shocking bad man papa was. 

For it was in this sad light that Mrs. Gilmour viewed her 
husband's character. This lady was no sentimentalist, but a 
dogmatic and well-principled person, who knew right from 
wrong, and who called a spade a spade — ^ Papa," she used to 
tell her children after the judicial separation had taken place, and 
the young people had begun to forget their erring parent, " Papa 
was a very handsome, and a very clever, and a very brave, and 
a very gentlemanly, and a very bad man " — ^which melancholy 
thumbnail sketch of a husband by his wife was passed on with 
unflinching firmness to succeeding generations by Mrs. Gilmour's 
gentle daughter Mary. 

Passed on — and meekly accepted by the generations afore- 
said, until after the lapse of many years, two granddaughters of 
the gallant privateersman, suflering, as they had often sufiered 
before, from the good-humoured dogmatism and tyranny of 
their jovial and charming old grandmother, experienced a sudden 
revolt By a common impulse the thoughts of both turned 
towards one now never mentioned in the family circle— could 
that particular de'il, they boldly questioned, possibly have been 
quite so black as he was painted^-could so much unredeemed 
iniquity have causeless dwelt in any human heart? Grand- 
papa, they recalled to one another, had passed many years after 
the separation with some relations of his own in Gourock. 
Happily, those Scotts were still alive — ^to them when the long 
summer days came round again should a pilgrim^e be made — 
and by those unknown cousins, in answer to a rigorous cross- 
examination, should the real character be fully revealed of the 
wicked Captain William Gilmour. 



CHAPTER XVII 
MRS. GILMOUR THINKS FOR HERSELF 

IT was towards the end of the long visit to Liverpool that 
Mrs. Gilmour's eldest daughter Elizabeth received from 
her Uncle Peter the present of a lottery ticket, entitling her, it 
might be, if the Fates proved propitious, to a fortune of twenty 
thousand pounds. To Elizabeth herself, at that time not quite 
thirteen years of age, the prospect of possessing so large a sum of 
money did not at first mean very much ; but occasionally, before 
the lottery was decided, her mother gave way to some pleasant 
imaginings as to the advantage to a girl, who promised to be 
remarkably pretty, of a fortune so considerable. By the time of 
Uncle Peter's kind present of the ticket, it must be understood 
that the privateersman had wrathfully sailed down the Mersey — 
peace was restored to the united circle of the Maclvers — and 
Mrs. Gilmour had regained her usual excellent spirits. It was 
fortunate indeed for this woman, so sorely tried in the married 
state, that she was light-hearted and free from anxiety in almost 
every other respect. Thanks to an excellent constitution, a 
cheerful and agreeable disposition, and to a strength of 
mind and high principle that enabled her instinctively to 
distinguish between right and wrong — all gifts for which she 
daily blessed a kind Providence — life, in spite of a very 
bad husband, was found by Mrs. Gilmour to be exceedingly 
enjoyable. 

If she ever thought about her own character at all, which is 
doubtful, for morbid introspection was not at all in her line, 
Mrs. Gilmour with gratitude rec(^nised that she was not a 
person influenced by mere surroundings, but was, on the contrary 
that rarest of beings — a woman who really thought for herself. 
And yet, the question arises in the mind of a faithful biographer 
-^did Mrs. Gilmour really think for herself? Was it not rather 
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the French Revolution and the closing years of the eighteenth 
century that did her thinking for her ? 

If, for instance, she still inhabited the planet she once found 
so pleasant an abiding-place, would Mrs. Gilmour, now, we shall 
say, an energetic and honoured Primrose Dame, hold it as one 
of her most sacred religious convictions that because of beliefs 
in her eyes erroneous, a country of another faith should be ruled 
by a Parliament entirely composed of Protestants, for whose 
election the Roman Catholic majority should not have a single 
vote? Would she now drive from her presence by her solemn 
fulminations against idolatry the husband who declared that it 
was an abominable piece of tyranny and intolerance to exclude 
the entire Roman Catholic gentlemen of a Roman Catholic 
country not only from Parliament but from the legal profession^ 
from the exercise of the franchise, and from the privil^e of 
serving as jurymen ? 

At the present day we should find Mrs. Gilmour, I im^ne, 
presiding at a committee-meeting of a philanthropic institutirni, 
and in high-handed fashion carrying against all opposition a 
motion for the adoption for the use of slum children of a scheme 
of hot and cold bathroom accommodation undreamed of by the 
Dukes of the year 1799. Yet, during her stay in Uncle Peter's 
house, we find the same person — a kind, motherly woman, 
always eager to lecture and to help the deserving poor of her 
acquaintance — r^arding with composure the arrival at her 
brother's back-gate of the master-sweep and his miserable little 
five-year-old cHmbing-boys — they were sometimes no more than 
that, and were decrepit old men at eleven — ^and hear her moral- 
ising to her own well-tended flock on the beauty of the lower 
orders learning to bear the yoke in their youth. And, again, we 
see the same good mother wandering with her boys and girls 
about the docks of the great seaport town, and pausing at their 
eager request to watch— compassionately, for the poor creatures 
did look very dismal, and yet not with feelings of the deepest 
horror — the landing of a consigpiment of pauper children from 
London. Those little paupers, she explains to her family, have 
been sent from the south, not to play or to amuse themselves, 
but to work in the mills and factories mostly found in the north, 
owing to the abundant water-power in that quarter. It is 
interesting, she remarks, to observe the business-like manner in 
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which the little exiles are arranged by the officials into gangs 
consisting of nineteen sane children and one poor imbecile. 
Those pauper children will henceforth be useful members of 
society ; instead of being sent out by drunken parents to steal 
or to beg in the streets of London, they will be taught to work 
hard, even those poor useless-looking idiots — for fourteen or 
sixteen hours a day in the Lancashire factories. It will be a 
good thing for them not to be allowed to grow up drunken or 
idle ; and yet, poor things, it did seem sad that if their masters 
happened to become bankrupt, those little apprentices would all 
be put up to auction and sold with the mill — ^yet, after all, so long 
as they were kept busily employed they might be as well under 
one master as under another. It might not make much diiTer- 
ence. Mrs. Gilmour might have gone a little further — she might 
have said that it would make no difference whatever, for no 
master, nor any single soul in all the wide world, ever gave a 
thought to those toiling factory children, who were as lost to 
any that ever might have loved them as if they had disembarked 
on the other side of the Atlantic. 

Then as to the Slave Trade — ^would any good woman with 
the ideas of the present day sit complacently, as Mrs. Gilmour 
did more than once, with her young people at the office windows 
of Messrs. William and Peter Maclver, to view the splendid 
spectacle of a vessel engSLged in that fine paying concern, as it 
passed in splendour down the Mersey to the sound of martial 
music, whilst thousands of white pocket-handkerchiefs fluttered 
in the breeze ? What would Mrs. Gilmour now say to the Slave 
Trade? Not certainly what she said, and what most of the 
company that frequented her brother's house said in the years 
1798-99. It sometimes happened, even in a Liverpool drawing- 
room, that when Mrs. Gilmour made tea behind the steaming 
urn, some mild maiden lady or weak-minded, benevolent old 
gentleman would hesitatingly inquire if the sugar about to be 
dropped into the cups was of East or West Indian production — 
if the latter, they thanked their hostess kindly, but they would 
take their tea unsweetened, as they considered it their duty by 
this little act of self-denial to help forward the good work of 
Mr. Wilberforce. In common politeness, the lady appealed to 
in their case stayed the little sugar-tongs marked with her 
mother's initials, yet with a smile dropped a couple of lumps 
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into her own cup, for since coming to Liverpool she had learned 
from many most excellent people, what she had suspected 
before, that such dangerous nonsense savoured of the French 
Revolution. And when those absurd persons had drained their 
sugarless cups, and had taken their departure, what awful 
fulminations arose in that drawing-room against Wilberforce 
and the Abolitionists — ^'^ fanatics and hypocrites, Jacobins at 
heart, in league with those wicked men by whom the abominable 
French principles that deluge Europe are industriously circu- 
lated/' Mrs. Gilmour was aware. Uncle Peter's guests with one 
voice supposed, that Mr. Wilberforce was made a citizen of 
France on the same day on which that so-called honour was 
conferred upon the infamous Tom Paine. Fortunately, all were 
agreed, there was not the slightest chance of such mad schemes 
ever succeeding. The King was against Abolition — ^the Bar 
— all commercial men and merchants — and all Members of 
Parliament, except the small band of Jacobins that had rallied 
round the fanatic Wilberforce. 

Good, excellent people many of those Liverpool ladies and 
gentlemen were — Mr. Wilberforce mildly admitted the fact 
himself — and yet they complacently held opinions that now- 
adays would find no advocate amongst the very scum of the 
earth. For those good, excellent people were rich, and hoped 
to be richer still, owing to the providential circumstance that 
their town had been fortunate enough to wrest the great Slave 
Trade from the rival port of Bristol. Even so far back as the 
year 1730, fifteen vessels fitted out for the capture of negroes 
had been sent out from Liverpool to the West Coast of Africa, 
and now, as the good, excellent people informed Mrs. Gilmour, 
'' the trade from this port has increased to an almost incredible 
extent, and we predominate over every competition. One- 
fourth indeed of our vessels are employed in the Slave Trade — 
the principal cause of the wealth of this place. Twofold profits 
are made in this particular trade, first upon the articles of British 
manufacture disposed of for the purchase of slaves on the West 
Coast of Africa, and secondly upon the value of slaves sold in 
the West Indies. Two profits. Madam, you will observe, on 
each voyage." 

'' Delightful ! " I hear Mrs. Gilmour exclaim ; ** and then, what 
principally weighs with me is that it is in every way for the 
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benefit of the poor blacks themselves, both as regards this world 
and as regards the world that is to come." 

"Undoubtedly, Madam," a gentleman of the company 
remarks, — ''why, there are charming scenes to be witnessed on 
board our ships on their way to the West Indies, when the 
negroes, careless, happy creatures, not more attached to one 
continent than to another, so long as they get plenty to eat, in 
the cool of the evening amuse themselves by dancing their native 
dances on the deck.'' 

This gentleman was perhaps not aware that very often one 
half of the careless, happy creatures to whom he was indebted 
for his large fortune died in the course of the voyage, and that 
by way of keeping up the spirits of the broken-hearted survivors, 
they were flogged till they executed their merry dances with the 
blood streaming down their backs. Such stories, if they ever 
reached the ears of those ladies and gentlemen of Liverpool, 
were angrily dismissed as wicked lies of the Abolitionists — 
fanatics and hypocrites, Jacobins at heart, and admirers of the 
French Revolution. Then the Maclvers and their friends went 
on to tell their own lies, and to expatiate with rapture on scenes 
even more delightful than the mid- Atlantic dances ; and at this 
point in the conversation. Dr. Currie, who had looked in to see 
Sandy Maclver, since his return from Jamaica in a very un- 
satisfactory state of health, glanced towards his patient with a 
meaning smile and as near an approach to a wink as a well-bred 
man could permit himself in a mixed company. For the 
fashionable Liverpool physician at this very time, in every 
moment that he could spare from the exercise of his profession, 
was engaged in a delighted study of the works of Voltaire, whom 
he pronounced to be ''an exquisite fellow"; whilst as for Uncle 
Sandy, the dandy and atheist, who sat listening, with an un- 
pleasant sneer on his handsome face, to the talk of the pious 
friends of the family, his own bad life had taught him something 
of the benefits derived by the benighted blacks from their 
residence in Christian Jamaica — "By the Slave Trade," the 
ladies and gentlemen unanimously declared, "the grateful 
African is delivered from the refinements of native barbarity — 
our vessels that transport him to a Christian land are the scene 
of his happiest moments, and on landing in the West Indies the 
most affecting meetings take place between long-parted friends." 
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Then, as to State Lotteries — how strange it is that Mrs. 
Gilmour, who thought for herself, should have sat looking on 
with a broad smile of approval whilst Uncle Peter drew from 
his pocket that ticket he had so kindly purchased for his 
favourite Elizabeth — Mrs. Gilmour, who in this twentieth century 
would almost certainly hold strong opinions on the sinfulness of 
raffling at bazaars. And now that I think of it, I do not believe 
that Miss Mary Gilmour ever clearly stated whether this 
particular ticket was legally offered for sale in one of their Great 
Goes by the best of all possible Governments, at its wits' end 
to endow with pensions and sinecure offices a crowd of noblemen 
and gentlemen in want of a little pocket-money, or whether it 
had been issued by the promoters of the less reputable, but no 
less widely patronised. Little Goes. The exact nature of 
Elizabeth's lottery ticket is, however, as immaterial to the 
reader as it was to the high-toned members of the Maclver 
circle, for in the year 1799 'illegal gambling was practised by 
the higher and middle classes to an extent exceeding all 
credibility." 

The state of things existing in days of old between a Govern- 
ment powerless to subdue the evil spirit called up in the first 
instance its own action, and a nation of infatuated gamblers, 
contemptuous of all law, strikes us now as almost incredible. 
Five years before little Elizabeth Gilmour was encouraged by 
her excellent relatives to try her luck, in the hope that by a turn 
of the wheel she might find herself an heiress at the age of 
thirteen, the Commissioners of the Lottery, convinced that 
"society was becoming universally corrupted," in order to 
restrain the headlong gambling habits of the nation had deter- 
mined that no persons should be permitted to take down 
numbers except the clerks of licensed offices, but this attempt 
to stem the tide had proved absolutely unavailing. In London 
alone, the unlicensed conductors of private lotteries in the 
closing years of the century, rented over a thousand handsome 
houses in good localities, houses presenting outwardly a highly 
respectable appearance, but provided inwardly with iron doors 
and barricades, and guarded by an army of ruffians known as 
bludgeon men^ who were ready to resort to any violence should 
the officers of the law demand admission. In those fortified 
places, when a Little Go was in progress, a million pounds 
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sterling would be gathered in, and at such exciting times the 
proprietors, together with many of their innumerable country 
agents and Morocco men, would hold meetings two or three times 
a week " for the purpose of concerting measures to defeat the 
exertions of the magistrates by bribery or by forcible resistance." 
All this sounds disreputable enough, and we do not need to 
inquire what the opinion of the modern Mrs. Gilmour would be, 
and yet the fact that she allowed Uncle Peter to present 
Elizabeth with that ticket informs us that the old-time Mrs. 
Gilmour was not shocked, as her great-grandchildren are, by 
the thought that in her day '^ multitudes of people of all ranks 
of life were so infected by the universal gambling mania that 
they had not patience to wait for the next State Lottery, but 
speculated between times in the Little Goes." 

And yet Mrs. Gilmour, who was a really good woman, could 
hardly take up a newspaper without seeing before her eyes 
the melancholy headings — ^*' Lottery Insanity" or "Lottery 
Suicide " ; she could hardly call on one of the Liverpool ladies 
without hearii^ of some hitherto respectable housekeeper — for 
nearly all upper-class servants gambled heavily — who had 
of late fraudulently expended on lottery tickets the money 
entrusted to her charge for the payment of tradesmen's bills. 
Mrs. Gilmour was well aware that the gentlemanly man with 
the insinuating smile whom she had observed the other day 
conversing in whispers with the butler at the hall door was one 
of the Morocco men — ^so called from the Morocco leather 
pocket-books wherein they entered their orders — in vain had 
the good lady frowned darkly as she made for the drawing- 
room door — the Morocco man may have winked at his client 
and departed, but all the servants of Mr. Peter Maclver's house- 
hold knew where to find him, and that very evening the butler 
and the footman and the housekeeper and the cook, and other 
less exalted members of the establishment, were off to the 
nearest public-house to buy tickets for the Little Go in the back 
parlour, already crowded to excess by the eager domestics of 
the neighbourhood, with earnings, and too often pilferings, in 
hand. The very children could not go out with their nurse to 
watch the bathers on the shore without returning home with 
handfuls of lottery bills thrust upon them by the kindest and 
most delightful gentlemen who lurked among the bathing- 
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coaches — highly entertaining literature the little Gilmours found 
those coarse sheets, with their rude woodcuts and insinuating 
titles suggestive of the modern tract — '' How to be Happy " — 
** To-day, or not at all "— ** Run, Neighbour, run " — or « Permit 
me to ask." 

In the days after the bestowal upon Elizabeth of Uncle 
Peter's present, all Liverpool was ringing with the approaching 
Great Go or Little Go, as the case might be, and in feverish 
anxiety innumerable gamblers were selecting their numbered 
tickets. Unending were the superstitious deliberations over this 
most important matter ; many persons would only choose the 
number of the year of their own birth, others were guided by 
dreams and visions of the night, whilst certain pious purchasers 
— such cases were not unknown — ^would hand in at church or 
chapel a request for the prayers of the congregation '' for the 
success of a person who is about to embark on a great 
enterprise." 

Even our sweet young gambler, at first indifferent to her 
possible fortune, began by degrees to be very happy, in the hope 
of gaining a prize of twenty thousand pounds, with which she 
could buy so many delightful presents for her grandmamma, 
her mamma, her uncles and aunts, her brothers and sisters, and 
all her school-friends, and yet she was not in the least excited 
as to the result of the turning of the great lottery wheel. In 
a city full to overflowing of sleepless and haggard holders of 
lottery tickets, little Elizabeth Gilmour learned her lessons and 
practised as conscientiously as ever; attended to her grand- 
mother's comfort, and helped nurse to amuse the younger 
children, all the time making her innocent plans, and constantly 
extending the circle of her benefactions. This imperturbable 
sweetness and composure of their eldest sister had long been 
looked upon by a family of young spitfires as something quite 
contrary to nature ; and now, on the eve of the great lottery, the 
two brothers next in age, William and John by name, con- 
sidered that a glorious opportunity had arisen for the overthrow 
of Elizabeth's provoking serenity. So in the days that the 
young girl was quietly happy in spending her probable fortune, 
the two mischievous boys of fourteen and twelve were still 
more happy over the concoction of a plot for ruffling a temper 
so angelic 
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At last their time came — ^the lottery had taken place — and 
William and John rushing in from the town, brought Elizabeth 
the joyful intelligence that 'she was the happy owner of a fortune 
of twenty thousand pounds. It may be that older people were 
in the secret, if so, they shared the amazement and amusement 
of the boys, for although the hazel eyes of the heiress shone 
with delight, it did not occur to her to neglect grandmamma, 
or to shorten her practising by a single minute. The day 
wore on, and night fell. Certain disappointed persons had 
already drowned themselves in the Mersey, or hanged them- 
selves in lonely places: the lottery house was splendidly 
illuminated, and in the front windows there blazed in figures of 
fire many numbers — ^but not the number of Elizabeth's ticket ! 
Friends would soon bring the news to the house, so William 
and John, controlling their laughter with difficulty, and full of 
glee at the idea of seeing their sister for once fall into a rage 
like the rest of the family, with hypocritical expressions of 
grief announced to her that a most lamentable mistake had 
been made — ^they were really vastly sorry — ^but the fortune of 
twenty thousand pounds had fallen to another person ! 

Elizabeth's bright face clouded over with keen disappointment 
at the thought that after all she was not to have the joy of 
making those presents so carefully planned, but the gentle girl 
was the daughter of the bravest sea-captain of the Clyde, and had 
inherited all her father's courage and fortitude ; whilst from some 
other branch of the family tree there had descended upon her 
a power of self-control entirely unknown to the Scourge of the 
English Channel. After all, she said to herself, smiling through 
her tears, money was really not one of the great things of life. 
That papa was so bad a man, and so unkind to them all, was 
certainly something to cry about, but not the loss of twenty 
thousand pounds. Grandmamma and mamma. Uncle Peter 
and the other uncles and aunts, nurse and the children were all 
alive and well — even papa might yet improve — ^she had every- 
thing to make her happy that she had before she thought she 
had gained the lottery prize, and it would not be difficult to 
forget her disappointment The boys had really taken her in 
very cleverly, but she and Uncle Peter would find out some way 
of cheating them ; and meantime, she would punish them by 
letting them know of the ponies and guns and other fine things 
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that would have fallen to their share if she had got that twenty 
thousand pounds. So, to the utter amazement of William and 
John, and of several older people, after a short time of sorrow, 
Elizabeth burst out laughing, and after making fun with her 
brothers about her lost fortune, went off, a cheerful, penniless 
maiden, to see if there was any little thing she could do for 
grandmamma. 



CHAPTER XVIII 
THE DEATH OF SANDY MacIVER 

IN Miss Mary Gilmour's bedroom, I remember, there used 
to hang a little black silhouette portrait of her uncle 
Alexander Maclver. Close inspection revealed the features 
of a good-looking young man, with a long refined face and a 
high aquiline nose — ^a great dandy the original was declared 
to have been by the old lady, and a great dandy the artist 
had depicted in the likeness, so far as black paper on a blue 
ground could tell the tale. Uncle Sandy's hair was arranged 
in faultless style ; the queue that rested on his high coat-collar 
being tied with a double ribbon conscientiously nicked at the 
edges by eighteenth-century scissors ; whilst to the guinea-a-yard 
lace of the shirt ruffle full justice had been done by a careful 
elaboration of minute black lines and infinitesimal dots. Stand- 
ing before this portrait, the diminutive little old lady, on whose 
long, gentle face the very counterpart of her uncle's high nose 
seemed somewhat out of place, used to tell that Sandy Maclver 
was very handsome and clever; that he excelled in playing 
the violin, and had a lovely voice in singing. Further than 
this Miss Mary Gilmour's praises did not go, for Sandy Maclver 
had been a man of a proud and disagreeable temper ; he had 
lived a very profligate life in Jamaica, and had for some years 
before his return to Liverpool openly avowed himself an atheist 
of the odious type, at once mawkishly sentimental and deeply 
depraved, which in his time commended itself to many as a delight- 
ful emancipation from an old-fashioned and discredited Christi- 
anity. The deeds of Marat and Robespierre had convinced Sandy 
Maclver that "man was naturally so benevolent as to desire 
only the happiness of his fellow-creatures, so intellectual as to 
be able readily to discover what was best, and so far above the 
power of temptation as never to be drawn by any allurements 
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from the paths of real virtue. Gratitude he held to be a vice, 
marriage an improper restraint, law an imposition, and lawyers 
aiders of fraud/' 

In her old age, Miss Mary Gilmour used to receive her 
visitors — the author of Rab and his Friends was one of them — 
in her own room, and on such occasions, seated in her mother's 
capacious lug-chair, with her feet on a sewed stool — ^her 
mother's handiwork — ^when she found a sympathetic listener, 
such as Dr. John Brown, she delighted to go back upon her 
early days, and, in particular, to anyone who expressed an 
interest in Uncle Sandy's black portrait, she would tell the 
following story : — 

** When I was seven years old," she would say, " Gra'mamma " 
— ^for so to younger generations she always called her own 
mother — '* Gra'mamma took us all to Liverpool, where we lived 
in Uncle Peter's house for perhaps a year and a half, and whilst 
we were there. Uncle Sandy, whose handsome face you have just 
been admiring, came home from the West Indies in very bad 
health. As I have perhaps told you, he had naturally a terrible 
temper, and this temper was not improved by the effects of a 
slow poison that had been given to him, before he sailed, by 
a jealous black woman with whom he had lived out there. 
Gra'mamma, at the time that Uncle Sandy arrived in this irrit- 
able state, was very anxious about her own mother, whose health 
was failing fast — and, indeed, the great reason for our all going 
to Liverpool was that she might be near old Mrs. Maclver, and 
might take care of her in her last days, for I do think that hardly 
any daughter ever loved her mother more than Gra'mamma 
loved hers ; and indeed Mrs. Maclver was worthy of all the love 
her family gave her, for she was a woman of a very beautiful and 
saintly character. Her father and mother had died when she 
was a young child, but Elizabeth was carefully brought up by 
her aunt Miss Lang of Greenock, a maiden lady who was in the 
habit, as the way then was with good people, of journeying about 
the country a good deal in the summer-time, in order to attend 
the great open-air sacraments, when services were held for days, 
and as many as a dozen famous preachers would address 
hundreds and hundreds of communicants seated on some green 
hillside. Well, when the celebrated Mr. Whiteiield came to 
Scotland in the year 1744, there was a very great and wonderful 
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revival at Cambuslang, not far from Glasgow, and of course 
Miss Lang and her niece travelled there from Greenock, and 
were present at many of the services by the bumside, with which 
all Scotland was then ringing. Elizabeth Lang was only a girl 
of twelve at the time, but wise and serious beyond her years — 
her young heart was touched by the preaching of Mr. Whitefield, 
and at the braes of Cam'slang she dedicated her life to God. 

" And now in the time that we spent in Liverpool, although 
we children did not know it, that beautiful life was drawing to a 
close. Mrs. Maclver felt that her days were numbered, and a 
great part of her time was spent in prayer to God, not only for 
her children and grandchildren whom she had seen, but for all 
her descendants, generation after generation, as long as this 
world should last Her faith was wonderful, and I often think 
that many who have forgotten her very name will be prayed 
into the Kingdom by that good woman. 

'' When Uncle Sandy arrived from Jamaica in such a sad 
state of mind and body, Gra'mamma was much distressed, for 
this son had been a trial to his mother, and she feared that Mrs. 
Maclver's peace and comfort would be disturbed — she need not 
have been afraid, for that peace and comfort came from God, and 
nothing on earth could take it away. 

**Dr. Currie, who wrote the biography of Bums, was the 
Maclvers' family doctor, and he attended at the same time the 
two invalids in Uncle Peter's house. Mrs. Maclver lay in a room 
upstairs, and Uncle Sandy, not long after his arrival, was confined 
to bed in a room on the ground floor ; he became at last so very 
ill, and questioned Dr. Currie so closely, that there was nothing 
for it but to tell him the truth. Gra'mamma was present when 
Uncle Sandy heard that he must die, and she could never after- 
wards speak without distress of his convulsive start, that violently 
shook the bed on which he lay, and the awful agony of mind 
that followed the doctor's sentence of death. She hoped and 
prayed that her poor brother might be softened by the knowledge 
that his time on earth was to be so short, but her hopes were all 
in vain. 

" After this, my poor mother came through very distressing 
days, and the visit to Liverpool, that had been so delightful, 
ended in great sadness. The room where Mrs. Maclver lay 
dying, to be sure, seemed like the very gates of Heaven ; but then 
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to leave her, and to take her place beside Sandy's bedside, seemed 
to Gra'mamma like a descent into hell. The poor young man 
who had once talked so lightly of there being no God, and of 
death being an eternal slumber, and ending all, now clung pas- 
sionately to life, and looked forward with unutterable horror to 
passing from the known to the unknown ; yet when Gra'mamma 
entreated to be allowed to send for a clergyman, Uncle Sandy 
screamed with fury, and with oaths ordered her to be silent He 
knew, he said, that such men were all hypocrites, paid to say 
things in which they had no belief. He reviled everyone that 
came near him, and constantly cursed his intolerable fate, and 
by his frightful temper he drove one nurse after another from the 
house. If his sister, worn out with attending on him and on her 
mother, wished to snatch a few moments for her own children, 
Uncle Sandy used to curse and swear — *Ay,' he would say, 
* attend to yourself and your children, and never mind me.' At 
last Gra'mamma thought of a very excellent woman, a Methodist, 
whom the Maclvers knew well, and she persuaded her to come 
as a nurse, hoping that she. might do the sick man good in more 
ways than one, but at the end of a week her nerves were quite 
shaken, and making some excuse, she left the house, unable to 
stand the treatment she received. 

*' Gra'mamma — that is my mother, you know — had a strong 
faith, the faith that can remove mountains; but sometimes it 
failed her in Uncle Sandy's sick-room, and she thought with a 
kind of horror of the time when her mother should be removed 
from her, and she should have this terrible burden to bear alone. 
But her courage always rose again when, with the blasphemy of 
her brother still sounding in her ears, she would pass into her 
mother's room, and looked with amazement at the expression of 
perfect peace that shone on her face — ^*Dry your eyes,' Mrs. 
Maclver would say, with a smile, * I know God, and I know 
what God can do. I have entire confidence in Him, and I know 
that soon, very soon, He will allow me to welcome my son as he 
enters Heaven, redeemed by our Lord Jesus Christ.' 

" That faith was never shaken, and at last one day Mrs. 
Maclver passed gently away. Gra'mamma was sittting beside her 
— alone, I think, for her mother did not seem worse than usual. 
She lay silently thinking, still with that look of perfect peace on 
her b^utiful old face ; then all at once she sat up in bed with a 
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quick, eager movement, and clasping her hands said these words 
in a strong, clear voice — * Now, unto the King eternal, immortal, 
invisible, the only wise God, be honour and glory for ever and 
ever. Amen.' Then immediately she fell back dead. 

"The Maclver family, continued Miss Mary Gilmour, 
attended the church of a Mr. Bruce, a very excellent Congrega- 
tionalist minister — I remember the building quite well, and 
where our pew was, and one Sunday in particular I can never 
forget. A stranger preached, and the people did not seem to 
care for him at all ; indeed they were very inattentive, but he 
said something that pleased me very much — he said that there 
might be a little child in church that morning who would like 
now, even as he was speaking, to become the servant of the Lord 
Jesus Christ That child, he said, would be welcome. I was only 
seven years old at the time, but it seemed to me that this was a 
kind invitation just for me, and I whispered to myself — ' Lord, 
/ will be Thy servant.' And now, as you know, I am nearly 
ninety, and I still humbly hold to the promise I made so long 
ago in Liverpool. As we were coming out of church, I heard 
them talking about the strange minister, and one saying — ' Did 
you ever hear such a poor sermon in your life ? ' and another 
answering, ' No, never. What a wretched preacher.' I looked 
at the people in surprise, and thought within myself that no one 
had ever said such beautiful things in a pulpit before. Well, 
that happened in Mr. Bruce's church, and he was a great friend 
of Mrs. Maclver, and he preached her funeral sermon. The 
church was crowded that day, and two stranger ladies were put 
into our pew, who listened very attentively. Gra'mamma 
noticed them, and at the end of the service she heard one whisper 
to the other — * Did such a perfect being ever walk this earth ? ' 
Of course, she said nothing to the ladies, but she used to tell us 
afterwards that she said to herself in her heart — ' Yes, such a 
perfect being has walked this earth — and she is my own dear 
mother.' 

** Gra'mamma had need of all the comfort she could get in 
those terrible days after her mother died, for when she went 
home to Uncle Peter's house from church, there was Uncle 
Sandy cursing and reviling, and driving everyone from his room, 
and yet furious with them for going. Day by day he grew worse, 
and at last my mother could bear it no longer — one evening, 
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when she was in the depths of despair, she took a sudden resolve^ 
and drove off to Mr. Bruce's manse. There she found the 
windows brightly lighted up, servants bustling about, and a 
number of gentlemen just going to sit down to a supper-party. 
' It is my brother Sandy — ^will you come ? ' was all that she could 
say, for she was quite distracted with grief and with the 
remembrance of the awful scene she had left Among the 
guests, most fortunately, there was a gentleman, a very intimate 
friend of the minister, and Mr. Bruce, drawing him aside, begged 
him as a favour to take his place at the head of the table, 
and to act as host until his return. Then he and Gra'mamma 
drove in silence to Uncle Peter's house— on their arrival going 
straight to the room of the dying man, who received them in the 
most disagreeable manner possible, although he did not actually 
order Mr. Bruce to leave the house, as Gra'mamma had quite 
expected. The minister was not at all at a loss how to act ; he 
seemed indeed to know exactly what he should do and say. He 
made very kind inquiries as to Uncle Sandys sufferings, and 
then quietly said — * May I pray with you ? ' 'As you like,' was 
the answer, in a very ungracious voice, and the minister and my 
mother knelt down by the bedside. 

** Ah, what a prayer that was ! It lasted for three-quarters 
of an hour, and yet that seemed only a very short time. The 
prayer offered up by Mr. Bruce that night in Uncle Sandy's 
room, my mother used to say, did not seem as if it were uttered 
on earth whilst the God to whom it was addressed was in 
Heaven, for she felt that they were all in the immediate presence 
of God. Every now and then my mother glanced at her 
brother, but she quickly shut her eyes again, for the sight of 
that gloomy and bitter face troubled her faith, and froze the 
words of prayer that rose in her heart Yet, once, about the 
middle of the prayer, involuntarily she glanced at Uncle Sandy, 
and started for joy, for his expression had softened, and his lips 
were moving. She dare not look again, but soon whispers 
reached her ears — Sandy was repeating the petitions of the 
minister's prayer. 

" At last Mr. Bruce rose from his knees, and found Uncle 
Sandy looking at him with eyes full of happiness — ' I am no 
longer the same man I was when you began to pray,' he 
exclaimed in a cheerful voice, ' I am a new creature. There 
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is a God, and I humbly thank Him for what He has done for 



me. 



"Then indeed, there was joy and gladness in that sick- 
room. Mr. Bruce and my mother sat down by the bedside, 
and listened with a delight far too great for words to express, 
as Uncle Sandy, whose whole face and manner were already 
entirely changed, spoke of his new faith and hope, and again 
and again thanked God for the wonderful thing He had brought 
to pass in his soul. And before he left the house, Mr. Bruce 
had a little private talk with Gra'mamma, to whom he said, 
and she never forgot the good man's words, * This,' he said, 
'should be an encouragement to you to bring up your little 
children in the fear of God, and in a knowledge of the Scriptures, 
for had your brother not been so carefully trained by his 
mother in his boyhood, he could hardly have understood my 
prayer as he did.' 

" Uncle Sandy lived for some time after his conversion, long 
enough to convince all who knew him that a miracle as 
wonderful as the raising of the dead had in his case been 
worked by the Almighty. He was indeed a new creature. 
For the sake of greater quiet, he was removed from Uncle 
Peter's house to a cottage in the country — seven miles it was 
at that time from Liverpool — and Gra'mamma used to drive 
every day almost to see him, and as she went she looked 
forward with increasing delight to each visit. Often when she 
arrived at the cottage, she would hear coming through the open 
windows the sound of voices singing to the accompaniment of 
the violin — these were friends and neighbours who had looked 
in to see Uncle Sandy, and it was Uncle Sandy himself who 
was playing so beautifully, and leading the others with his fine 
voice. He had great pleasure in reading the Bible, that book 
he had never for long years mentioned without the utmost 
contempt, and as he read it his face became radiant and 
peaceful as his mother's had been in her last days. The night 
before he died he was very happy — his mind may have been 
wandering a little, but at anyrate all his thoughts were joyful — 
' I have been in Heaven this night,' he said in the morning, 
'I have been in Heaven. I have often heard beautiful 
music, but never such as I have heard this night. I have 
been in Heaven, and have heard unutterable things.' A few 
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hours after he spoke these words he passed away in perfect 
peace." 

^ This is the story of Sandy Maclver, the atheist and pro- 
fligate/' his niece would say, with a glance at the little black 
portrait. ** His mother's faith was not deceived. God did allow 
her to welcome her son at the gate, but he had a better welcome 
first from the Lord Himself, who said to us poor creatures 
when He was with us — Him that cometh to me I will in no 
wise cast out." 



CHAPTER XIX 

CONCERNING BOARDING-SCHOOL MISSES 
AND PRIVATEERSMEN 

ALTHOUGH Mrs. Gilmour ruled her numerous family with 
a rod of iron, never was there a more companionable 
mother. She was a capital story-teller, and when the children 
were good and she was at leisure, she would gather them round 
the fire, and entertain them by the hour. She had many things to 
tell of the Mac I vers of Ness and Tolsta, and of grandpapa and 
his property at the Holy Loch — of her own papa, the merchant 
and shipowner who had been so brave at the time of the '45 — 
of his benevolence and goodness and friendly joking with his 
skippers— of his awful adventure with Satan one dark night as he 
went riding on his own horse to London, when he found himself 
closely pursued by one, also mounted, whom he knew to be the 
devil because he cast no shadow on the parapet of a bridge — 
" Get thee behind me, Satan ! " the good traveller had cried — 
then he had seen no more but a great light shining in the 
darkness — ^the evil spirit was "blazing like a whin-bush" in 
the distance, and the journey to London was concluded in 
peace.^ There were stories also of her pretty sister Elizabeth, 
who died young ; and best of all, of her own schooldays at the 
select seminary of Miss Gardiner in Marshall's Land, Saltmarket, 
Glasgow. There was one gruesome tale in particular that 
used to make the children's hair stand on end, although they 
had heard it a hundred times before, and knew by heart just 
how the governess had rushed one morning into the bedroom 

^ For many years this story, hesitatingly told by Miss Mary Gilmour, was 
received with polite incredulity, but of late a great-great-grandson of Mr. John 
Maclver of Greenock, long resident in the West Indies, has informed me that in that 
part of the world the apparition of " the blazing whin-bush " is well known, and is 
capable of a scientific explanation. The veiadty of the worthy merchant and ship- 
owner is thus vindicated. 
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shared by Miss Mary Maclver and the Misses Walker of Paisley, 
with the news that all the girls' clothing left bleaching on the 
Green had been stolen through the night And each time she 
told the story, mamma, under pain of instant and indignant 
correction, had to repeat without the slightest variation her own 
flippant remark on that far-past morning — "Oh, don't be 
alarmed," she had said — and afterwards, when the matter 
turned out such a tragedy, she regretted that she had joked on 
the subject — *' 1 always have such good luck that nobody can 
keep anything long from me. The clothes will all be found 
again." The clothes had certainly been found again — ^in the 
possession of an eminently religious and much respected church 
elder, betrayed by an anonymous letter, written, it was supposed, 
by his own wife, whose house was found crammed from cellar to 
attic with every conceivable kind of article, carefully laid away, 
and of no possible use to the kleptomaniac, who confessed on 
the scaffold that never in all his life had he looked upon 
anything without desiring to steal it. His last journey on the 
night of the theft, he said, had been in order to carry away a 
piece of soap and a blue-bag left on the Green by the washer- 
woman, which he suddenly remembered, after his arrival in his 
own house, he had forgotten to lift from the grass. It was an 
awful story, and each time that mamma told of the miserable 
end of the dishonest and hypocritical elder, she used to moralise 
very solemnly on the dreadful sin of covetousness — ^this, of 
course, was the most remarkable event of Mary Maclver's school- 
days, but there were many others more likely to prove profit- 
able to the little Gilmours, none of whom, most fortunately, was 
fated to perish on the gallows, the victim of mental disease and 
of the ignorance of well-intentioned fellow-creatures. 

There were stories of backboards for strengthening youthful 
spines, stories of high-backed chairs that compelled scholars to 
sit bolt-upright, stories of sandbags placed upon the head, so 
that if any girl committed the crime of stooping, the thud of the 
instrument of torture falling upon the desk instantaneously 
discovered her iniquity, stories of lessons in deportment, of 
lessons in the art of ladylike entrance into and ladylike descent 
from an imaginary chariot under the personal superintendence 
of Miss Gardiner, late of Edinburgh. And, of course, with the 
mendacity of each successive older generation since the world 
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began, Mrs. Gilmour led her young people to infer that such 
instructions had invariably been received by herself and her 
young companions in a spirit of the profoundest reverence, 
whilst she maintained a complete silence regarding the satis- 
faction with which the lively Mary Maclver of Greenock, and 
the no less lively Miss Walkers and Miss Clarksons of Paisley^ 
in the privacy of their bedchambers laughed immoderately 
(if quietly), and mimicked the affected manners and would-be 
southern accent of the famous and respected Miss Gardiner, late 
of Edinburgh. For the boarding-school lady of Marshall's 
Land, Saltmarket, who was extremely conceited and formal, 
** prided herself upon being able to nap the King's English in 
the purest style, and undertook in her newspaper advertisements 
to improve and polish the manners of her pupils in conformity 
with those of the most fashionable circles in London." ^ 

A certain amount of superficial and valueless mental 
training — facts in history and dates learned by rote — had 
played a part in the past education of Mrs. Gilmour, but she 
was not intellectual or bookish, and such things had long since 
faded from her memory : in later days indeed, when questioned 
as to the educational methods of the far-famed Miss Gardiner, 
she felt rather hazy as to what she really had learned in 
Marshall's Land, and would fall back laughingly upon a 
prospectus of the year 1776, ending with these words — "the 
following fashionable accomplishments, namely, to make gum- 
flowers, shell work, watch chains, fringes, and net purses, 
Dresden fabrics and glass jars in imitation of china." And then, 
with a well-pleased smile, the former pupil of Miss Gardiner 
would wave a plump hand in the direction of three handsome 
jars, one large and tall, the other two of similar design but of 
smaller size, that adorned the drawing-room mantelpiece of her 
town-house — ornaments which, in spite of their extreme fragility, 
for they are of glass, internally treated with scraps of engravings 
and white paint in imitation of china, have proved an educational 
monument more lasting than the red and blue and green and 
yellow parrot of Katherine Steuart. Those three jars, whereon 

^ To our slow^tongued Scottish ancestors the brisk accent of the natives of Sooth 
Britain recalled the sharp, chipping sound of a mason's hammer napping^ or 
striking with some force upon stone — hence the old expression " to nap the King's 
English." 
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no twentieth-century housemaid ever dares to lay an audacious 
duster, formed indeed a most satisfactory diploma of merit, and 
made it plain to the ladies of Greenock, when they came to 
drink tea with Mrs. Gilmour, that their hostess ^had been 
thoroughly well '^ finished" at Miss Gardiner's celebrated 
boarding-school. 

And now, so quickly does time pass, it was the turn of Mrs. 
Gilmour's eldest daughter to be finished in a fashionable 
Liverpool seminary, for Elizabeth and William, the latter thus 
early dedicated to the shipping business of his uncles, were to 
remain in England when the rest of the family sailed for 
Greenock, and that would be as soon as a convoy left the 
Mersey. 

Great in those days of the year 1799 was the anxiety of the 
affectionate Maclver circle respecting their sister's return voyage 
to Greenock, for privateering had now increased to such an 
extent that travellers embarked in fear and trembling. At any 
moment the most peacefully disposed passengers might find 
themselves the involuntary spectators of a terrific sea-fight, 
during which they were liable to be wounded or even killed — 
happy indeed were the unfortunates if they escaped with a 
single combat. Just then, when Mrs. Gilmour was busy with 
her preparations for departure, and her brothers were inquiring 
about the chance of a convoy, all Liverpool was talking of certain 
persons, no doubt well known to the Maclvers, who after 
setting sail hopefully from their native town of Greenock early 
in the year, had lately returned to the Clyde, the victims of a 
succession of battledore and shuttlecock adventures in mid- 
Atlantic well calculated to shatter the strongest nerves. 

The destination of some of those voyagers was New 
Providence, whilst others fondly hoped to reach Quebec, but 
on the high seas, their respective vessels, sailing together for 
mutual protection, had been captured by a French privateer, 
only to be retaken a few days later by a British schooner bound 
for Greenock. With mingled feelings, in which relief probably 
predominated, the Scottish passengers were making their way 
back towards the Clyde, when, as bad luck would have it, there 
hove in sight the Bourdelais (Captain Darrigrand), a French 
privateer mounting sixteen long twelves, six carronades, thirty- 
two pounders all brass, and one hundred and fifty men. After 
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a prolonged fight the British schooner was boarded, and the 
wretched voyagers for New Providence and Quebec for a second 
time found themselves prisoners of the French. To add to 
their many miseries, Captain Darrigrand proved to be a most 
energetic and successful privateersman, and before long his 
captives, huddled together in their cabins, more dead than alive 
with fear, and half-starving — for in those days travellers by sea 
carried their own provisions with them — Glistened with horror to 
the deafening sound of a tremendous conflict raging overhead, 
and watched, after a period of comparative silence, an ever- 
increasing fiery light streaming in through the port-holes. 
Captain Darrigrand was busily engaged in burning and sinking 
a brig bound from Liverpool to Newfoundland, and ere ever 
the luckless travellers had recovered a little from the shock of 
this wild scene, their nerves were still further shaken by two 
additional sea-fights, in which the redoubtable Frenchman 
again came off victorious, the vanquished foe in each case being 
a brig sailing between the Clyde and New Providence. Then 
came another frightful engagement, the seventh in which the 
lives of these unfortunates had been endangered — the last, most 
happily, for this time Captain Darrigrand was beaten, and the 
voyagers found themselves on board the vessel that finally 
relanded them, to the unbounded astonishment of their firiends, 
on the well-known pier of Greenock. It is not surprising that 
after this date, in order to allay the general anxiety, the 
anchoring of any vessel in the Clyde was speedily followed by 
some such announcement as this in the newspapers of the day 
— ** Four passengers and three children have arrived in 
Gourock Bay from New York. Their names are So-and-so, 
and we are glad to be able to state that they are all in good 
health." 

Nor were our own shores less dangerous than the high seas, 
for of late, to the unbounded indignation of this country, 
Norway had entered into a friendly arrangement with France, 
with the result that the vessels of the enemy were allowed to 
carry their prizes into Norwegian ports : the east coast of England 
and Scotland suffered in a special manner from the depredations 
of the French privateersmen, one of whom was known in a single 
week to have captured as many as sixteen British vessels within 
sight of their own land. Sea-captains arriving in Leith from 
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London had awful tales to tell of a great fight off Robin Hood's 
Bay: whilst fleeing north for safety they had distinguished, 
tiiey said, through their glasses, half a dozen English sloops and 
schooners being towed off to Norway by the French. No fish 
could be had for love or money in Edinbui^h, for the Sea-Devil, 
a foreign privateer lurking about Dunbar, had taken so many 
of the Newhaven and Musselburgh boats that the men no 
longer dared to put out to sea. Every precaution was being 
taken all along the coast : watchers were stationed in positions 
commanding a wide sea view, whose duty it was to observe 
closely any suspicious foreign sail, and in case of danger to ride 
off in hot haste in order to communicate under oath a minute 
description of the stranger to the Provost or Mayor of the 
nearest burgh, who in his turn, without loss of time, inserted in 
the very next newspaper publbhed a warning to all concerned. 

The state of things on the west coast of the British Isles was 
only a little less dangerous — was indeed in those days so 
dangerous that the masters of the Jane^ the Hopewell^ and the 
other vessels owned by the brothers Maclver, no longer adver- 
tised that they would sail from the docks of Liverpool on such 
and such a day, but contented themselves with the general 
intimation that they would leave the Mersey ^ with the first 
convoy " ; and a most magnificent sight it was when a great fleet 
of as many as two hundred vessels, spreading their white sails, 
went down the river, and put out to sea under the protection of 
several men-of-war. 

In such regal style did Mrs. Gilmour and most kA her children 
start on their return voyage to the Clyde, in whose blue waters, 
in due time, the Hopewell cast anchor without having encoun- 
tered the foe — more fortunate than that fleet of twenty-one 
vessels which about the same time arrived at the Tail of the 
Bank under convoy of a Portuguese war-frigate of fifty-two 
guns; themselves safe, but with a mortifying story to tell of 
three sail borne away by a French privateer, in spite of their 
prolonged firing of signal guns for an enemy — for any chance 
enemy of France, that is to say, with a heart full of hatred of 
Boney, who might have happened to have been within hearing 
distance. 

Deeply saddened by her recent bereavements, and worn out 
by the prolonged strain of her brother's distressing illness, Mrs. 
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Gilmour, on her return to her native town, found relief and a 
gradual renewal of happiness in the reopening of her town and 
country houses, and in making arrangements for the education 
of her younger children. From time to time Captain Alex* 
ander Maclver arrived in the Clyde, the kindly smuggler of 
affectionate letters from William and Elizabeth ; and before the 
Hopewell sailed on her return voyage, mamma, in the intervals 
of a very busy life, had contrived to fill a couple of sheets with 
good sound advice for her boy and girl at school. 

Of Elizabeth Gilmour's boarding-school life, which lasted for 
three years, no particulars were ever related to me by her 
younger sister Mary, with the exception of the rather negative 
information that the young girl greatly enjoyed the holidays, 
alternately spent in the homes of her three doting uncles. We 
may gather, however, that the standard of the English school 
was, in the matter of real learning, no higher than that of 
Miss Gardiner's establishment in Glasgow, from the fact that 
during the time of the Gilmour visit to Liverpool — ^" a literary 
or debating society well attended in the town was dissolved on 
account of the admission of females, by which it was supposed 
to be injurious to public morals." 

From this curious event in the history of Liverpool, two circum- 
stances may be clearly perceived — that men in days of old were 
resolutely determined as a matter of the highest prindple, that 
the minds of women should not be properly instructed, and also 
that even so early as the end of the seventeen-hundreds, " females," 
to use the common term of the age, had begun, like the proverbial 
worm, to turn, and in some cases seriously to revolt against the 
mockery of education they were supposed alone to be fit for. 
There was none of this revolt in the heart of the gentle Elizabeth. 
In a shadowy Liverpool seminary, situated in who can tell what 
then fashionable terrace or crescent ; under the superintendence 
of some superior and ladylike preceptress, whose memory has 
faded from earth ; instructed by a forgotten staflTof masters and 
governesses, and surrounded by a joyous band of short-waisted 
and laughter-loving gfirls, long since dust in far-separated church- 
yards, the little girl underwent, to the satisfaction of her mother 
and uncles, the great process of "finishing" — ^placidly and con- 
scientiously, and without any of the bitterness and discontent that 
had marked the schooldays of her future friend and neighbour 
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Katherine Steuart. For Elizabeth, although a deeply thoughtful 
girl, and, like her grandmother Mrs. Maclver, possessed of "a 
good mind/' had none of the intellectual brilliancy of Katherine : 
her friends indeed considered her slow, and with her usual humility 
and sweetness she acquiesced in the unflattering opinion, and by 
increased diligence, strove to do better. 

The result of three years' plodding industry, although quite 
satisfactory to the Maclver uncles, whose highest hope it was 
to find in their favourite niece a pretty, well-bred girl, able to sew 
and spin with as great perfection as her mother and grandmother 
had done before her, able also, of an evening, to play Scotch reels 
in good time, and to warble a few of the sentimental ditties of 
the day, cannot be said, judging by Elizabeth's old account-book, 
now lying open before me, to have been very remarkable. The 
handwriting, although probably as good as that of most ladies 
finished at high-class boarding-schools in the end of the seventeen- 
hundreds, is certainly not much to boast of; whilst as to the 
orthography acquired in Liverpool, the less said about it the 
better — it is not perhaps so much to be considered as faulty, as 
simply clear and convincing documentary evidence that in those 
days a gentlewoman was not expected to take spelling seriously 
at all. It did not apparently matter in the least to Elizabeth, 
or to anyone else in the beginning of last century, that a beef- 
steak correctly noted down in March should figure as a beef-stake 
in April ; or that such items as apples, pepper, herrings, or currants, 
entered in September in accordance with the prejudices of modem 
conventionality, should appear in October as aples, peper, herings, 
and currans. The mis-spelling of our great-grandmothers, I am 
persuaded from a careful perusal of that old account-book, did 
not arise from ignorance pure and simple — it had its origin in 
a ladylike and well-bred indifference to trifles. 

Elizabeth's uncles, as I have said, although not without hope 
that William, when the time came for him to take his place in 
the office, might spell rather better than his sister, were, on the 
whole, perfectly well pleased with the progress of their niece at 
her fashionable boarding-school — they would have been horrified 
had she desired anything better; for they were right-minded, 
loyal Tory gfentlemen, and as such had regarded with the deepest 
satisfaction the recent peremptory snufiing-out of the Liverpool 
literary or debating society, of late rendered injurious to public 
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morals by the introduction of females. Females had not as yet 
the slightest chance in the struggle for intellectual emancipation ; 
for in the interest of public morals, not only the Maclver uncles, 
but the whole united body of the gentlemen with the ruffles and 
the queues, who smelt the guillotine and the French Revolution 
in such aspirations, at the sound of the first shrill cry for freedom, 
turned as one man on the would-be debaters in white frocks and 
ringlets, and mercilessly trampled them under foot. 

And yet there was another and a nobler reason for the per- 
sistent denial of education to Females — the heart that beat 
beneath the ruffle was deeply tender and sentimental, and from 
the age of chivalry there still survived in the bosom of man the 
passionate desire to protect a lovely and a helpless being. The 
fiction beloved by Cecily Kennoway gives us the key of the 
situation ; in yellow pages but seldom opened, pages once wept 
over, now perused, if perused at all, with peals of laughter, we 
find the Female constantly portrayed as a creature so fragile and 
hectic that she looked as if the summer breeze might almost carry 
her away. The Female, unaccompanied and unaided, continually 
found herself in danger in those forgotten romances — mad bulls, 
ferocious dogs, sturdy beggars, insolent poachers, discarded lovers 
of bad character, beset her path when she ventured to take her 
walks abroad without the protection of a manly arm, and in her 
course from the first to the third volume she persistently swooned. 
We can readily believe that the gentlemen with the ruffles very 
willingly dispensed with some of these manifestations of Female 
Sensibility — the phrase is their own, and was dear to their hearts 
— in the companions of their daily life ; yet the fact remains that 
the ideal Female was a creature of exquisite delicacy and help- 
lessness; accomplished,'no doubt, in such lighter mattersas needle- 
work, deportment, dancing, and the warbling of sentimental songs 
to the accompaniment of the harpsichord, but in general display- 
ing a sweet ignorance and a dependence on masculine judgment 
most endearing to their natural superiors. Education, the men 
of the seventeen-hundreds and early eighteen-hundreds feared, 
might rob them of this dear trustful being, and bring upon them 
in her stead a revolutionary Female in a Phrygian cap, shouting 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity ! 

So Elizabeth Gilmour learned next to nothing at her boarding- 
school, except perhaps very pretty self-possessed and courteous 
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manners — ^bat such indeed seemed to come to her by nature — 
and a good deal of skill in needlework, as is proved at the present 
day by her finishing piece, an artistic production of far greater 
merit than the parrot of Katherine Steuart. On a ground of 
white satin, in the year 1801, the small, well-shaped hands of 
Elizabeth with infinite care embroidered, in many shades of silk, 
the quilted petticoat and looped-up gown of a very elegant lady 
in shepherdess attire, engaged, however, not in tending sheep, but 
in plucking for her own refreshment one of the bunches of ripe 
fruit that convenientlydepended above her head from the branches 
of an overhanging tree. A pretty piece of work it was pronounced 
by many who inspected it in Liverpool and in Greenock, and 
well worthy, in its handsome, gilded frame, of a place in the 
drawing-room of the town-house above Mrs. Gilmour's three jars 
— ^the signs and tokens of a thoroughly well-educated mother 
and daughter. 

That pretty lady-shepherdess was completed and carried on 
board the Hopewell by Elizabeth Gilmour, as has been said, in the 
year 1801 ; and just one year previously a great revolt of a 
Female against the education of her day had taken place m 
Comtoune. The whole of Stirling and the Carse had been set 
a-talking by an unheard-of and revolutionary event — Katherine 
Steuart had insisted on having her own way, and at the ridiculous 
age of twenty had set out from Mason's Inn in the stage-coach, 
bound — ^had anyone ever heard of such a daft-like thing? — for 
an Edinburgh boarding-school. 



CHAPTER XX 
THE HOUSE IN THE EAST END OF PRINCES STREET 

TRUE to a promise made to his dat^hter of three years old, 
on her mother's funeral day, John Steuart of Comtoune 
took to himself no second wife; nor was Aunty May ever 
invited by him to return from her chosen city of refuge. Nor, 
so far as I know, was there for many long years any correspond- 
ence between herself and her offending brothers, with the 
solitary exception of one short note, whose brief allusion to her 
mother's death, and reminder of the great distance between 
Bridge of Allan and Glasgow, together with its tone of cold and 
solemn exhortation, are not suggestive of any strong desire for 
reconciliation on the part of May Steuart's family. 

"Bridgb of Allan, 2S^Jk Afarck, 1796 

" Dear Sister, — Our Father, after very much experiencing 
the frailty of old age, has left this life at eleven o'clock, Sunday 
night, being the 27th. I and Jenny viewed the last work — ^John 
came a little after. Owing to the distance betwixt us, we 
cannot expect you at this time. Only be satisfied with what 
you have seen before, and learn from what you see every day, 
how frail creatures we are, which ought to humble us before 
God every moment of our lives. Let us strive with earnestness 
to get an interest in Christ as our surety living or dying. — I am 
your loving brother ROBERT Steuart" 

Aunty May was not invited to look upon the dead face of 
the father whom she had forsaken, much less was she ever 
entreated to resume the reins of authority in Corntoune — '* any 
upbringing the motherless Katherine had," I have been told in 
Brigend, ^ was from Aunty May, and after she left the Carse 
the child was alone with her father." Morally the girl did not 

"39 
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suffer from this want of oversight: she was by nature incor- 
ruptibly upright and straightforward, and in her faults, as in 
her virtues, was formed on such noble lines that she passed 
through her untended youth without contracting any taint of 
meanness, l^ht-mindedness, or deception. Yet her life was 
lonely, and after the outbreak of the war with France, Katherine, 
who from her earliest years had seen but little of her father, 
scarcely saw him at all, for it was in those years of feverish 
excitement that John Steuart, already a very prosperous man, 
rapidly acquired a large fortune. " This war," Allan Cunningham 
tells us in his Life of Bums^ ^'raised the farmer in the 
scale of existence: the navy and army consumed much of 
his produce. With the demand, the price of com augmented, 
the farmer rose on the wings of wealth, and became a rustic 
gentleman who rode a blood horse. His sons were educated 
at College and went to the Bar, or got commissions in the 
army ; his daughters wore silk gowns, and carried their heads 
high." 

By the time that she was about seventeen, Katherine, 
sufficiently good-looking, and taller than most men in the Carse, 
very probably on Sundays, or when she went out to tea-parties, 
wore a silk gown — she certainly rode a blood horse, and rode it 
well, and with one class of person it cannot be denied that she 
carried her head very high — with the farmers and corn-dealers 
of the countryside, many of whom were no doubt worthy 
members of society, although displeasing in the eyes of the 
critical girl ; with the Army men also, the numerous remount 
agents, who after the outbreak of the war found their way from 
all parts of the country to strike bargains with Laird Steuart 
about horses for the cavalry regiments, over great bowls of 
punch. Young Kate, looking on severely, disapproved so 
intensely of those fine military men, with their strange oaths 
and free style of conversation, that she conceived a life-long pre- 
judice against the army, and the fine sweeping phrase by which 
the girl expressed her youthful scorn has come down to the 
present day — ** The men that come about my father," she called 
them all ; and then she would impatiently add, " who can speak 
of nothing but horses and dogs." 

In 1 800 Katherine Steuart was a grown-up young woman 
of twenty. In the course of the three years or so that had 
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elapsed since the sewing of the parrot, she had become known 
as a most notable housekeeper, industrious herself, and vigilant 
in the detection of slothful and unconscientious work in others. 
Her hands of remarkable beauty, those long tapering fingers 
that seemed only made for the handling of rich laces or of 
costly jewels, were expert in all manner of spinning and sewing, 
of baking and brewing ; and her life since she left the Stirling 
school had passed in an alternation of the good, thorough work 
she delighted in, varied by the round of social gaiety then falling 
to the lot of a farmer's daughter in affluent circumstances. Her 
father might be too busy to give his only child much of his 
company, yet he grudged no money spent upon her, and there 
was always a good horse in the stable for Kate. Among 
packets of ancient letters, notes of invitation still survive from 
the wives and daughters of neighbouring lairds and farmers, 
requesting the pleasure of Miss Steuart's company to frequent 
** riding-parties among the Ochils " — the very words call up a 
charming picture of tethered horses at rest after the hard climb, 
and of merry lads and lasses unpacking their well-filled baskets 
of provisions by some clear mountain stream away far up among 
the lovely gfreen hills. 

It all sounds very pleasant, and many girls would have been 
happy in such a life, full alike of occupation and of pleasure ; but 
Katherine was profoundly dissatisfied. In all the stir and plenty 
of her father's house, there was much, it is true, very captivating 
to a young woman whose ruling passion was the love of power ; 
yet it was the deliberate opinion of the rich farmer's daughter 
that although in Corntoune her managing and practical qualities 
might be fully called into action, another side of her nature — 
the intellectual — ^was being starved. More and more, as time 
wore on, she became conscious of an insatiable hunger and thirst 
after knowledge, and of a passionate desire to exchange thoughts 
and ideas with cultivated men and women — if only she might 
be privileged to enter their society. 

The thunderbolt fell at last One day when Katherine 
found herself alone with her father, who appeared less busy 
than usual, she burst out suddenly, and in a manner outwardly 
decided and imperious, although inwardly she felt tremulous 
enough; the young woman, well on in her twentieth year, 
announced her earnest desire to go to a boarding-school in 
16 
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Edinburgh. Laird Steuart, who considered this proposal of 
Kate as the most daft-like thing he had ever heard of, at first 
remonstrated in downright fashion, but by this time the father 
knew his own daughter, and had learned by experience that 
unless she had her own way there was no more peace for him in 
Comtoune. Not that Katherine was of a violent or undutiful 
temper — her self-will was of another order altogether, peevish 
and plaintive rather than explosive. All her life long she 
triumphed by wearing out the patience and lowering the spirits 
of her surrounding circle: her dolorous complaints when 
thwarted resembled the continual dropping on a very rainy day 
spoken of by King Solomon — ^none, in the end, could withstand 
her ; and in many old letters are still to be read rueful allusions 
by grown-up sons and daughters to the supreme wisdom of 
" letting Mother have her way." 

So it came about that in those summer days of the 3rear 
1800, Katherine Steuart vanquished her father, and, radiantly 
happy, sat in the orchard among the ripening fruit eagerly 
studying the Edinburgh Evening Couranf, in whose pages she 
found announcements of metropolitan boarding-schools only too 
numerous and too tempting, written in a style of long-winded 
and seductive eloquence unknown in our days — " Severity and 
fear," reiterated Mrs. Crewe and Daughters from London, 
presently residing in 2 1 George Street, regardless of the tax on 
all advertisements, — " Severity and fear often relax and some- 
times destroy the spring of tender and delicate minds : too 
much indulgence strengthens and frequently confirms bad 
habits" — in this fashion the ladies in question, who had pre- 
sumably hit upon the happy medium, continued twice a week to 
prose for about quarter of a column. 

Meantime, whilst Katherine, with a smile on her face, pored 
over the newspapers in the orchard, her father, with a cloud on 
his brow, went about the work of the farm. The thing was 
absurd, he said to himself — the thing was absurd; that an 
immense young woman, nearly as tall as himself, and he was a 
tall man, should at the age of twenty go to a boarding-school 
for little misses — Kate was making a fool of herself, clever lass 
though she might be — sl very great fool. For some time the 
farmer meditated and frowned ; then suddenly his face cleared, 
and entering the house he sat down at his desk — an unusual 
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occurrence with him — ^and wrote a post-letter to a cousin of 
whom he had not thought for many years. 

It has already been fully told, in the story of the old house by 
the Allan Water, that in days long past there had fallen out a g^reat 
and terrible feud between two of the stationary families of the 
Carse, the Steuarts and the Ogilvys ; and in other pages it has 
been shown that whilst the romantic runaway marriage in 1744, 
of John Steuart's parents, James Steuart of Brigend and 
Katherine Ogilvy, had thoroughly reconciled those two young 
people, it had only still further intensified the quarrel amongst 
their kinsmen. Time, however, had healed the old wound, and 
now that Kate had taken this daft-like idea of putting herself to 
school into her head, her father called to mind, after a period of 
intense dissatisfaction, the existence of a cousin of his own, a 
Miss Ogilvy, married to a certain Mr. Simpson in Edinburgh, 
who might perhaps be willing to receive the would-be school- 
girl into her family on the footing of a boarder. The flag of 
truce thus held out by the Steuarts was g^ciously welcomed ; a 
very pleasant post-letter in due time arrived in the Carse from 
Mrs. Simpson; fortune smiled kindly upon the subsequent 
negotiations in favour of reconciliation and friendship, with the 
result that in the early autumn of the year 1 800, Katherine and 
her father drove over in the gig to Stirling, and in front of 
Mason's Inn mounted the stage-coach bound for the metropolis. 

Not a single incident of the eventful journey to Edinburgh 
has been handed down to the present day, and yet I know as 
well as if I also had sat on the box-seat beside the father and 
daughter just how it all passed. For Katherine Steuart*s active 
mind was never more keenly on the alert than when she was 
travelling : she possessed an extraordinary quickness of percep- 
tion, and that turn of intellect termed by men a masculine under- 
standing — it may be granted indeed that her manner of passing 
from close observation to profound reflection, and her passion 
for getting below the surface of things, were not altogether 
feminine. Of the pleasure she took in the conversation of clever 
men, this clever woman, frank and open as the day, never made 
any secret; and in later years her delight, when kind fortune 
threw such an individual in her way in coach or canal-boat, was 
the occasion of much mockery amongst her laughter-loving 
daughters. When the time came, it has been told me, that to 
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the sound of martial music their mother, now elderly, but ardent 
as ever, looked out for a seat in the Innocent Railway at die 
foot of Arthur Seat, with a view to interesting masculine con- 
versation, the maidens gathering round, with grave faces, would 
maliciously advise her, to her extreme indignation, to select a 
carriage set apart for ** Ladies Only " — ** Why should I seek the 
society of nervous women and squalling babies ? " was her cry ; ** I 
who so greatly enjoy the conversation of intelligent gentlemen." 
Failing an intelligent gentleman, an intelligent coachman 
would please Katherine very well ; and one of her daughters tells 
with much humour the story of an exhaustive conversation that 
on one occasion took place in Dumfriesshire between her mother 
and the driver of a stage-coach. As usual, everything was gone 
into with the utmost thoroughness ; the history of that old castle 
carefully investigated, the name of this country-seat and its 
owner ascertained, and the bad state of agriculture in that part 
of the country loudly deplored — " What shocking bad farming ! " 
the well-informed descendant of a long line of portioners 
exclaimed. " What slovenly tillage I Over yonder, what a want 
of proper trenching and draining — and how can they attempt 
to grow such and such crops without lime ? " After some time 
a stoppage was made, and when the coach started again, 
Katherine exchanged seats with her daughter, and went inside. 
As the driver gathered up his reins, the girl heard him say, with 
a sly wink to some new companion on the box — ^** There's a 
leddy inside that's no pleased ava wi' this kintra-side," and she 
could only hope that the near relationship between the dis- 
approving dame and herself might not be disclosed ; but in vain 
— before the coach had gone a mile her mother's eager, intelli- 
gent face was popped out of the window, with the cheerful remark 
— " Hope you are enjoying the fresh air, my dear 1 Do you see 
that interesting old castle to the left? A gentleman inside 
kindly tells me, amongst much other information, that Queen 
Mary once slept a night in the tower beside the Scotch firs." 

After some such manner the journey passed of an eager girl 
in pursuit of real learning ; and in due time the Stirling coach 
drew up at Mackay's in the Grassmarket, and the Steuarts, 
descending from their high seat, found themselves cordially 
welcomed by their hereditary enemies — by Mr. Simpson, a 
gentleman of scientific tastes, who cultivated poppies in a field 
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in the open country beyond Gilmore Place, as an experiment 
towards the home manufacture of opium — by Mrs. Simpson, 
a lady of elegant appearance and aspiring disposition, and by 
her two daughters, girls of about Katherine's age; the most 
bewitchingly pretty little creatures, with blue eyes and golden 
hair, dressed, as all young ladies then were, in muslin gowns 
and white chip hats, tied under the chin in a poke, gipsy-fashion, 
by a broad ribbon passed over the crown. 

By these new-found relations, the father and daughter were 
warmly congratulated on their safe arrival — it was a relief 
indeed to learn that no untoward incident had marred the 
pleasure of the beautiful drive from Stirling. Polite speeches 
at length at an end, Mr. Simpson disappeared in the shouting 
crowd that surrounded the coach — arrangements had to be 
made for the continuation of the journey, for the city friends 
lived far from the Grassmarket, and a long walk lay before the 
country cousins. A couple of caddies, sturdy Highlanders 
festooned with ropes, shouldered the luggage ; Laird Steuart in 
his long red tartan cloak, offered his arm with a bow to the 
fashionably attired Mrs. Simpson; with equal courtesy Mr. 
Simpson escorted the tall Miss Steuart ; and the two pretty girls 
brought up the rear, receiving as they went, their country cousin 
Kate was quick to observe, the eager salutations and admiring 
glances of many smart young men. Through the historic 
Grassmarket this procession, that nowadays would be followed 
by a crowd in the streets of Edinburgh, went unnoticed ; entered 
the shade of the tall houses of the Lawnmarket and High 
Street, thronged with water-carriers in red jackets, and then 
passed from the Old Town to the New Town by the Earthen 
Mound, a cheerful, if unsightly spot, with its wild-beast shows, 
panoramas, workshops, and piles of stone and building 
materials. Then Katherine, to her gfreat joy, found herself 
walking in Princes Street, a long terrace of tall, plain houses, 
all exactly alike, separated by a rough wall from an uncared-for 
meadow, where clothes lay bleaching beside marshy duck-ponds 
beneath the shadow of the Castle rock. 

The Simpsons and their friends walked along Princes 
Street towards the east, and the Steuarts' hostess remarked 
encouragingly that they were now quite near home — an 
intimation recdved with little pleasure by Katherine, who 
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would not have cared how much longer the walk might have 
lasted^ so fascinated was she by the gaiety of the crowd. Fine 
ladies she had seen before, but never so many bucks and beaux 
and dandies in her life ; every other man seemed to be an officer 
in uniform — these all bared their heads as they neared the 
Simpson family — then came groups of young civilians in green 
coats, scarlet waistcoats, and blue trousers ; or elderly gentlemen 
fingering their snuff-boxes, in more sobre attire — ^brown coats 
and breeches enlivened with salmon-coloured stockings and 
gold shoe-buckles. All too soon this moving panorama of life 
and colour came to an end, as Mr. Simpson, with the remark — 
" Well, here we are," opened the door of one of the eastmost 
houses in Princes Street — one of the stately dwellings of 
perhaps the most brilliantly intellectual city in the world — a 
dwelling, alas 1 in which a female, hungering and thirsting after 
knowledge, was to learn by sad experience that any education 
worthy of the name bestowed upon her sex was, in the year 
1800, *' supposed to be injurious to public morals." 

During the ten months or so of her stay in Edinbui^h, 
Katherine Steuart attended the select boarding-school of Miss 
Heron and Miss Barbara Heron, conveniently situated in close 
proximity to the abode of the Simpsons. Here, in 7 St. 
Andrew Square, in a lofty, plain house, whose windows looked 
north upon a wide open space as yet innocent of any Melville 
monument, we may picture to ourselves the first appearance of 
the new tea-boarder, and in fancy behold the amazement, and 
almost consternation, of Monsieur Antoine Chatenay of Princes 
Street, Mr. Daniel Dewar, music teacher, of Chalmers Close, 
Mr. Douglas, teacher of geography, from Reikie's Land, and 
Monsieur Dumont, late dancer at the King's Opera House, 
London, as they made their bows to a pupil taller than them- 
selves and of a very commanding presence. In this lofty, plain 
house in the city of so many " intelligent gentlemen," we may 
further imagine the eager, ineffectual struggles of a young 
woman of strong will and real talent in pursuit of the serious 
education for which she sighed, and the constant frustration of 
her ambition by the world in general, and by the Misses Heron 
in particular. 

Pitiful indeed as food for a soul thirsting after knowledge 
was the Misses Heron's array of filigree, artificial flowers, and 
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gilt paper ; and yet, even had Katherine Steuart been privileged 
to enter the portals of the half-finished University buildings across 
the North Bridge, it is doubtful if she could have made much of 
her golden opportunities, for never did serious-minded young 
woman since ^e world began light upon a place of abode less 
favourable to a severe course of study than that tall house in 
the east end of Princes Street. 

In the evenings — and indeed at all hours when Katherine 
was not sheltered in the seminary in St. Andrew Square — 
there was bustle and frustration, and it was certainly by a 
strange irony of fate that a young person who had left home 
partly because of her dislike of the military should find herself 
settled in a dwelling whose peace was constantly liable to be 
disturbed by the joyous arrived and reluctant departure of 
innumerable officers from the Castle. For the two brothers of 
the Simpson family, Edward and John, were both in the Army, 
and the Army, it appeared, was firmly resolved that to the same 
noble service the two pretty girls, Mary and Margaret, should 
also devote their lives. It was a sad case truly, but in those 
days of warlike excitement, even had Katherine, with her 
antipathy to the military, found herself admitted to the society 
of learned professors and literary men, it is doubtful if she 
would have found a single being so free from the prevailing 
martial frenzy that had fallen upon her native land, as to be 
capable of discussing the character of Napoleon Bonaparte in a 
calm and philosophic spirit — " We were all soldiers then," says 
Lord Cockbum, "we were all soldiers, one way or another. 
Professors wheeled in the College area ; the side arms and the 
uniform peeped from behind the gown at the Bar, and even on 
the Bench ; and the parade and the review formed the staple of 
men's thoughts and talk. Brougham served the same gun in a 
company of artillery with Playfair, James Moncrieff, John 
Richardson, and James Graham, author of the Sabbath, Dr. 
Gr^ory was a soldier, and Thomas Brown the moralist, Jeffrey, 
and many another." 

There was nothing for it, Katherine found, but to leave the 
Simpson girls in the drawing-room with their empty-headed, 
red-coated beaux, and to seek upstairs some quiet place for 
study — only where was that quiet place to be found in the east 
end of Princes Street? If the would-be student tried one of 
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the back rooms, her ears were assailed by the maudlin songs 
and incoherent uproar of the finest gentlemen of the town 
drinking in their favourite howff^ Ambrose's Tavern in Gabriel's 
Road ; and if, in despair, she moved to the front, things were 
even worse there. For down the North Bridge and along 
Princes Street there came two long processions of lights and 
sedan-chairs, bound for the Theatre Royal. Shakespeare Square, 
just over the way, was thronged with shouting link-boys flashing 
their torches hither and thither ; the chairmaster, in a state of 
mind bordering on distraction, loudly called out directions to 
the caddies ; whilst bucks and beaux and footmen stood on the 
steps under the statues of the Tragic and Comic Muses, ready 
to hand out the ladies with their hair dressed ^ la Gr^que, 
when their sedan-chairs in turn came sweeping round the comer 
shop of Antoine Fontaine, tailor to Monsieur of France. The 
Simpson girls and their officer friends, laughing and chattering 
together at the windows down below, knew most of those gay 
people personally or by sight, as well as many public characters 
of less fashionable appearance. There went James Bonar, the 
Professor of Bees from Roslin, and Thomas Campbell, General 
Surveyor of Window Taxes, elbowing their way to the gallery 
door, followed by poor Monsieur Jean Dausque and a party 
of French emigres. Here came Mr. Gibson, the Writer to the 
Signet, with wig and snuff-box, making his way on foot from 
his own house in the Square. That surely was Dr. Joshua 
Mackenzie, from the Cowgate, handing out Mrs. Colonel Hay 
from the Canongate ; and from the other chair close by, Mrs. 
Colonel Hay's next-door neighbour. General Sir Henry Fletcher, 
with a low bow was assisting Lady Betty Anstruther to alight 
And there, to be sure, under the statue of the Comic Muse, 
stood Lady Hamilton from Buccleuch Place, in amicable con- 
verse with Lady Duffus from Campbell's Close. What country 
cousin, however studious, accustomed to the deep silence of 
night among the fields, and to the glimmer of Orion through 
the parting branches of the old fruit-trees, could resist the 
impulse to throw aside her books, to blow out the candles, and 
to sit watching ^the arrival of the sedan-chairs over in Shake- 
speare Square ? 

When morning came, Katherine never cast a glance on 
Shakespeare Square — not even to moralise on pleasures fled, 
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and on the dismal and tawdry aspect of a theatre seen by the 
light of the sun, for Macgfregor's Crown Hotel stood just across 
the street from Mrs. Simpson's house, and when the schoolgirl 
should have been tying the strings of her poke-bonnet at the 
looking-glass, at the sound of a trumpet she would fly to the 
window. For the Defiance, for Glasgow, had just swept round 
the comer from Drysdale's Turf Coffee-House in St. Andrew 
Street, a blaze of scarlet and gold, and must be overtaken at 
all costs in Princes Street by its rival the Royal Eagle from 
the Crown. Hard upon the Glasgow coaches followed the 
Highflier, the mail for Aberdeen, crowded with passengers ; and 
then, most magnificent of all, the Royal Charlotte, full of seven 
guinea fares, went tearing across the North Bridge on the way 
to London by Berwick and Newcastle. How much of the 
gaiety and beauty of our streets has been swept away since 
the days of Katherine Steuart's youth. In Princes Street, the 
sounding of trumpets tells no more of the parade of mail- 
coaches decked with evergreens and ribbons on the King's 
birthday ; and we of this century do not love the express that 
rushes like a whirlwind past our town or village as our great- 
grandfathers and great-grandmothers loved the So-Ho or the 
True Briton, that cantered so gaily up to the door of the inn and 
rested there. Opposite Mrs. Simpson's windows, Macgregor's 
Crown has given way to the Station Hotel, and with the Crown 
has perished Ann Street, that once looked so gloomily on the 
arches of the North Bridge — Canal Street, with its centre house 
standing back from the others in its own garden, and facing 
the piled-up buildings of the Old Town — Trinity College, the 
foundation of Katherine Steuart's ancestress, Mary of Gueldres 
— Mary of Gueldres herself, torn from the tomb of her choice 
— all are gone from the valley. Our travellers who once waved 
farewells to friends in the windows of the rooms where they 
had breakfasted, are now sucked in thousands, as by a mighty 
maelstrom, under the acres of glass roof that have usurped the 
place of long-forgotten homes and gardens, cloistered chapel 
and royal sepulchre — all is changed, and William Gibson, the 
Master of the mail-coaches, who must have been a really great 
man, for his "god-like ambition was to serve mankind," 
sleeping his last sleep by the wall of the Old Calton, high 
above the tangled network of iron rails, turns uneasily in 
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his grave at the shriek of the engmes as they dash into the 
tunnel down below. 

The months of frustration and disappointment spent by 
Katherine Steuart in a city of sedan-chairs and link-boys and 
royal mail-coaches, in a city gay and warlike and famine- 
stricken, were not, however, thrown away. It was good for a 
very earnest young woman, whose thoughts were full of the 
great things of life, to learn to take herself and her high amlxtions 
rather less seriously — it was good that a lonely girl should, in 
an atmosphere at once attractive and uncongenial, forget 
herself and melt into helpless laughter over the merriness 
and absurdity of her city cousins. 

We can see what happened. Less and less frequently, as 
the spring of 1801 wore on, did Katherine sit poring over her 
books, or start on solitary wanderings to the Old Town in 
search of historic haunts ; more and more frequently did the 
two Simpson girls await their country cousin at the door of 
7 St Andrew Square, and bear her off for a stroll in Princes 
Street, or in the still more fashionable Queen Street — ^the 
oddest trio surely that in those days bowed and smiled their 
way under the shadow of the great rock, or by the verge of 
the doomed woods of Bellevue, the huge schoolgirl in the 
"universal" tartan pelisse of the period, with a diminutive 
Miss Simpson on either side in the fur-trimmed black velvet 
spencers, then " in great adoption." For the two pretty girls, 
so unlike herself, Katherine had already formed a warm and, 
as it proved, a life-long attachment; Margaret, a most lovely 
and engaging little creature, was her special favourite, and 
in her coaxing ways and sympathetic kindliness her own 
imperious and melancholy nature found sunshine and 
delight. 

In later years Katherine used to delight to tell her 
daughters stories of the Simpson girls — of their unfailing 
sweetness, of their audacity and fun, of their beauty and their 
beaux. All men, she said, admired them — there was one, 
indeed, who was so enamoured of the matchless red and white 
of Margaret's complexion that he refused to believe that 
nature unassisted had ever painted on human face so exquisite 
a blending of lilies and roses. Watching his opportunity, one 
fine day, the young man suddenly rubbed the cheek of the 
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beautiful girl with a handkerchief, afterwards returned to his 
pocket in unsullied whiteness, and on that debated point the 
curiosity of the whole town was set to rest. This little ad- 
venture of her cousin, Katherine used to chronicle with a 
smile ; there was another at which she used to laugh outright : 
one day when she lived in Edinburgh, Margaret Simpson 
came home in a great flutter of displeasure and indignation, 
her beautiful colour a finer red than ever — it was quite intoler- 
able, she exclaimed, but as she had been walking along Princes 
Street, one of her beaux had abruptly dropped upon his knees, 
and from that lowly position on the pavement had made a 
proposal of marriage. Probably he supposed that a prompt 
acceptance would be judged the best method of putting an end 
to a scene so embarrassing — if so, he had found himself com- 
pletely mistaken. What did men take her for? It was a 
strange thing indeed that a girl could not go out quietly to 
take the air on a fine summer morning without being made 
the town's talk in this abominable way — it was a thing she 
would not stand, no, not for a moment! — and so the pretty 
girl, in a passion, stormed, till all at once a great fit of laughter 
deprived her of further power of speech. 

Thus in girlish fun and laughter the serious Katherine's 
attempted higher education came to an end in the summer of 
1 80 1. There lies at the present day in a certain drawing-room 
in the west country, a very beautiful filigree tea-caddy, the 
would-be scholar's second finishing-piece — an article of really 
effective and artistic work, composed of a tangled maze of 
finest gold thread skilfully mingled with minute rolls of paper 
placed edge-wise under glass. In this caddy there is to be 
found written proof that in days of old a clever young woman, 
baffled in the pursuit of knowledge, resigned herself to the 
inevitable, and towards the end of her stay in Edinburgh, 
deferring to a later period the serious education of her dreams, 
gave up her whole time to the learning of what was really 
good in the teaching of the Misses Heron. The account of 
their great-grandmother's last quarter at a fashionable Edinburgh 
boarding-school has, for such of Katherine Steuart's great-grand- 
daughters as may now be studying for a University degree, a 
twofold interest, conveying as it does the story of an intellectual 
girl's discomfiture and change of front, and at the same time 
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revealing the best and most highly approved method of another 
age for the formation of what school-ma'ams then called — an 
Elegant Female. 

" Edinburgh, i8oi 

*'IN ACCOUNT WITH J. AND B. HBRON 

£ s. d. 
*' Entrance as Scholar and Tea-Boarder .050 

To the quarter commencing 6th March • .220 

To a tea-Caddy finished in filigree with picture, etc. i 1 1 6 

To Materials for 2 Boxes of Flowers with gilt frames .176 
To Gilt paper, Pasteboard, green paper, pictures and Gum 046 
To Worked Canvas and lining for a Verge Carpet •043 



£s 14 9 

"Settled by Doh 

'* Barbara Hbron*' 



CHAPTER XXI 
GRAVE AND GAY 

DURING the great famine of 1 800-01, there was much 
sufTering throughout the country, and, according to the 
ideas then prevailing, this was a desirable thing, as it brought 
prosperity to the landowners. By the Corn Law of that period 
it was ordained that no matter what abundance might reign in 
other parts of the world, the people of Britain should endure 
hardship and pay famine prices until wheat reached the enormous 
price of eighty shillings a quarter — after that our ports might 
be thrown open to cai^oes of foreign grain. In that winter, 
however, wheat had reached the price of a hundred and thirty 
shillings the quarter, and yet there was no relief: the people 
were in despair, for America was far off, and supplies could not 
be had from the Baltic till the northern ports were free of 
ice. Those were the hard times Thomas Carlyle's father used 
to tell of, when his fellow-masons, after a morning of toil, slipped 
away separately to drink the water of a neighbouring stream, 
and then, pretending that they had dined, returned patiently to 
their work. Those were the hard times never afterwards for- 
gotten by little Mary Gilmour, who one day fainted away from 
positive want of nourishment in her mother's house in Greenock. 
Towards the end of the famine, even the buoyant Mrs. Gilmour 
was in despair, for each loaf cost half a crown, and often there 
were no loaves to be had for love or money. At last, as her 
daughter used to tell, papa being away on one of his long 
voyages, mamma, hammer in hand, forcibly broke in upon 
some stores of the captain, and thereafter doled out to the 
children at the end of each meagre meal certain hard and unin- 
viting ship-biscuits. Mary, delicate and rather fastidious, could 
not bring herself to relish such fare, but she well remembered 
how she used with difficulty to break her biscuit into fragments, 

. 853 
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whilst her brothers and sisters crowded round her like a pack of 
hungry wolves, all eager for a share, however small. 

Katherine's letters home were full of the famine — ^the poor 
of Edinburgh were starving in spite of the Soup Establishments 
— ^she must request her father to send her more pocket-money, 
as she and her cousins were constantly implored to swell the 
" genteel congregations " so loudly exulted over by the news- 
papers of the day, which assembled with full purses in fashion- 
able churches in order to have their feelings touched by Charity 
Sermons delivered by the most eloquent preachers of the city. 
It was a duty and a privilege, wailed Mrs. Simpson, in apologetic 
notes enclosed in Katherine's letters, to contribute to the wants 
of the poor ; and yet the genteel congregations appealed to by 
the ministers were themselves not a little hampered by the 
prevailing distress — and really, she was quite unable to give so 
many entertainments in honour of her young cousin as in 
happier circumstances she would certainly have done. Her 
family had, of course, with other citizens agreed to restrict 
themselves to one quartern loaf of bread per week, and also to 
avoid all articles of food that required the use of wheat This 
made an end of all tea-parties, and even dinners and suppers 
were difficult of attainment 

War and famine might bring ruin upon the country, but they 
brought good luck to the classes for whose benefit the Com 
Law had been framed — ^to the landowners, to the ministers of 
the Established Church, and to the farmers ; and it was in those 
days that Laird Steuart of Corntoune, who for the past ten 
years had been investing considerable sums of money with the 
Trustees of the Stirlingshire Turnpikes, bought more land in 
the Carse. Katherine came home again, and her father, looking 
with secret pride upon his clever daughter, who with the fine 
manners and the superior education acquired at a high-class 
Edinburgh boarding-school would be so well fitted to spend 
the fortune that should one day be hers, walked with her in the 
new fields that lay at some little distance from the farmhouse 
towards the Abbey Craig and the Links of Forth. 

The girl was half pleased, half sorrowful, as she looked at 
the beautiful fields ; but she said very little. They loved each 
other, this father and daughter, after the manner of the Steuarts, 
passionately, constantly, but silently, almost secretly: when 
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John Steuart died, his only child, who had perhaps never 
thrown her arms round his neck in her life, so mourned him 
that she was almost heart-broken and fell seriously ill. And 
now when he said — " Kate, this will a' be thine," she only looked 
at her father's wearied face with wistful eyes and with a feeling 
of distress. He said it was all for her, she was thinking — all day 
long from early dawn till nightfall he toiled for her, and she was 
alone. What was the use of it all ? She had no desire to be 
so rich — his affection and his company would be more to her 
than any fortune. Through life this feeling of sadness went 
with Katherine Steuart, and when at last her father's wealth 
came into her hands, she looked upon it with a kind of morbid 
horror; for there rose up before her with renewed force the 
remembrance of her own loneliness and of his silence and 
absorption in the young days when she had longed for com- 
panionship and laughter. Her money seemed to her the price 
of a man's life, and it brought her no pleasure — "What has 
been gotten so painfully," she used to say to young people who 
by no means viewed the matter in so melancholy a light, — 
"What has been gotten so painfully must not be hastily 
spent" 

Yet in those opening years of the new century, Katherine 
was in her own way as fully occupied and as deeply absorbed 
as her father. When, for the time being, she had given way 
before impossibilities in the establishment of the Misses Heron, 
and had bent industriously over her filigree work, her boxes of 
flowers, her pasteboard and green paper, this girl of iron will 
had never for a moment given up her determination to attain 
to real knowledge. The brilliant capital of her country had 
denied to a Female anything approaching to serious learning; 
now, after her return home, the Female took herself in hand, and 
began her own education in good earnest. 

With powers sharpened by her residence in Edinburgh, and 
with a determination rendered only the more intense by recent 
frustration, Katherine Steuart at the conclusion of her school- 
days began that course of wide and varied reading continued 
by her to the dose of life. She used to tell her children, in after 
days, that one of the moments of purest delight she had ever 
known was when at the back-door of Comtoune she bought 
from a pedlar her first book, a copy of The Vicar af Wakefield — 
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others followed, but the small rooms of the farmhouse could 
never have held all the volumes that Katherine %ieant to read. 
So she made for herself a little sack of strong linen, and 
calling for her riding-horse, she rode off for miles and miles, as 
joyous as a bird, through all that glorious land — across the 
level Carse, haunted at each turn by the twisted silver of the 
Links of Forth with their fringe of willows — along by the foot 
of the green Ochils — up the narrow glens that led to lonely 
heathery regions — over the wild Sheriffmuir, or up among 
the breezy uplands on the top of the Touch Hills. Towards 
evening, when Ben Ledi and Ben Lomond stood out dark 
in the distance against the western glow, the weary horse, 
well pleased, clattered again through his own yard ; the tartan 
plaid that had covered Katherine's burden was cast aside, and 
in triumph the girl carried her heavy sack up the steep wooden 
staircase to her bedroom under the tiles. At many a farmhouse, 
at the mansions of lairds, and at the cottages of peasants, she 
had alighted in the course of her long ride, and had borne off 
what books she could find. And now there lay before her long, 
happy hours of study and thought, for no reading ever came 
amiss to Katherine Steuart — history, travel, biography, poetry, 
fiction, philosophy, theology. 

In those days after she left school, Katherine's primitive 
wallet contained many ponderous works on Christian evidences, 
many a quaint biography of saints half forgotten, many a 
lengthy treatise on the doctrines of the Church. Her people, 
generation after generation, had been before all things intensely 
religious ; she had been brought up in the beliefs suffered for 
with such heartfelt sincerity by her forefathers ; and yet in days 
when faith appeared to many to be tottering to its fall, 
Katherine, moved by the universal shaking of all things, deliber- 
ately resolved to set aside the training of her childhood, and 
to sift for herself, as far as in her lay, the evidences for and 
against Christianity — for " this atonement with God, this identi- 
fication of a man with the truth is not something that can be 
done once for all, that can become historic and traditional, 
a dead flower pressed between the leaves of the family Bible, 
but must be renewed in every generation and in the soul of 
every man that it may be valid." 

The mist that this morning shrouds the mountain summit 
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is not the mist that lingered there yesterday, or that will gather 
again on the heights to-morrow. The difficulties that confronted 
this earnest young woman in her search after truth were not the 
difficulties that nowadays beset the path of her great-grand- 
children ; indeed, as we consider the wonderful spiritual awaken- 
ing of the opening years of the nineteenth century, we are 
struck by a conviction of the existence of what may without 
irreverence be termed fashion in religion. At a given period 
we find men and women, even of the most independent turn of 
mind, just as they wear the clothing of their day, by hundreds 
and thousands wrestling with the same doubts, or dwelling for 
consolation on the same view of some particular truth, forgetful, 
it may be, of great tracts of thought lying to right and to left 
of their path. Born fifty years earlier or fifty years later, the 
same men and women would agonise in a mass over difficulties 
entirely dissimilar, or rejoice together in quite another mode of 
escape from trouble. 

And yet, say the great-grandchildren of Katherine Steuart, 
were not those very days the good old days we sigh for — the 
good old days when the obstacles that lie about our way were 
unthought of, and faith was simple and easy? How vain is 
their dream — faith never was and never will be simple and 
easy, except to a few rare souls who see things instinctively in 
the light of Heaven. Credulity may once have been simple 
and easy, but faith worthy of the name can only exist through 
the overcoming of a thousand hindrances. Does any man ever 
mourn that statesmanship and generalship and seamanship are 
only attainable through a constant struggle with difficulties? 
Does not reason rather tell him that these things are called into 
being through difficultyy that without the violent opposition of 
parties there is no real statesmanship — without a determined 
enemy there is no generalship^that splendid seamanship is 
brought into action, not by a calm sea, but by tempests and 
contrary winds and a chance of foundering. Such things are, 
and have always been, an achievement — and so is all faith worthy 
of the name. 

As it is perhaps impossible for any of Katherine Steuart's 
descendants to feel the force of the religious difficulties that 
appeared to her well-nigh insuperable, there may be comfort 
for them in the thought that their own great-grandchildren 
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will turn with equal perplexity from the story of their present 
trouble — ^there may be comfort in the thought that much of 
their darkness may be due to the effect on sensitive spirits of 
the tremendous stress of changing times, or to the want of true 
balance in the statement of the truth 1^ trusted religious 
leaders. Yet although we cannot understand it all now, 
Katherine's difficulties were in their day very real ; they formed 
the stumbling-block agonised over for long months by the great 
and philosophical thinker Robert Haldane ; they formed the 
key-note of the preaching of his brother James, whose open-air 
services had moved Edinburgh to the very depths during 
Katherine's stay there as a schoolgirl — ^they were, in short, the 
difficulties of an era when pride reigned supreme throughout the 
world. This girl of an eager and inquiring mind, who certainly 
had never listened in the whitewashed Relief Church erf* Blair- 
logie to high-sounding discourses in praise of the innate greatness 
and grandeur of the human race, had yet been strongly laid 
hold of by the spirit of her age : pride of intellect and a sense 
of the loftiness and dignity of Man stood in the way — the Cross 
was felt to be an offence — was needlessly made an offence we 
may allow, by earnest teachers who in their horrified recoil from 
recent exhibitions of human depravity, called upon all men and 
women, not merely to bow humbly before God as sinners, but 
to do violence to their own nature, to deny in themselves a 
single virtue, and in language unreal and unnatural to claim as 
their own a share in all the accumulated and revolting sin of 
the whole race. It surely does not now appear to the most 
penitent soul that conformity to any such ideal of self-abasement 
is a Christian duty, nor does it strike any man sorrowfully con- 
vinced of sin and inability to do right that in seeking the 
forgiveness of God for the sake of Christ his attitude is one 
of well-nigh intolerable humiliation — an attitude to which his 
pride has with difficulty been brought to submit Yet such, 
judging by the rare letters wherein she s|>eaks of her religious 
experience, we find to have been the point of view of Katherine 
Steuart 

As to her deeper feelings, Katherine was very reserved, and 
in later years, when she used to s|>eak to her children of the 
period that elapsed between her return from school and her 
marriage, her reminiscences were all of a light and amusing 
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cast. To her eldest daughter, like herself a woman of strong 
character and keen intellect, she alone revealed her lifelong 
religious difficulties, and with a noble humility learned from 
her first-bom child something of a wider and more joyous 
faith — learned tremblingly to believe that her place was 
not that of a criminal with difficulty forgiven, but that 
of a child well -loved, received with joy into her Father's 
presence. 

• .•••..« 

Such was the grave side of Katherine's life in Corntoune, 
but in after times, when her children gathered round her, 
and invited her, as young people will, to speak of her own 
youth, she would slacken the speed of her wheel with a smile, 
and tell them — not of soul-conflicts — but of the days when the 
Simpson girls used to come a-visiting in the Carse. In Brigend, 
pleasant memories still linger of the sensation caused by the 
arrival from Edinburgh of the Simpsons — ^*' pretty city girls, 
who after Katherine returned from school often came fluttering 
about the Carse." Ah me, what visit of ours, I wonder, will 
a hundred years hence be spoken of as an epoch-making 
event ? It is indeed hardly possible for the modern mind in an 
age of telegraphs and telephones, of railways and motors, and 
of constant travelling to and fro, fully to understand the 
monotony and dulness of a quiet countryside, or rightly to 
sympathise with the joy occasioned by the arrival of visitors — 
anybody's visitors, for they at once became public property — ^in 
whose honour parties long spoken of were suddenly arranged, 
for whom silk gowns were turned and retrimmed and new bonnets 
were ordered. Even the descent from the stage-coach, at the 
door of Mason's Inn over in Stirling, of an old lady bound for 
the Carse, with Edinburgh or Glasgow caps of the latest design 
in her bandboxes, was something of an event ; much more so 
the arrival of two strikingly pretty girls attired in the most 
fashionable pelisses and feathered hats. 

When her visitors arrived from Edinburgh, Katherine was 
radiant Books and spinning-wheel were alike thrown aside for 
a time, and heart and soul the serious student entered into 
the round of tea-parties and riding-parties planned throughout 
the whole countryside in honour of her cousins. Invitations 
came pouring in — they had already been pouring in for weeks 
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— from numerous mansions and farmhouses; even from the 
Lake of Menteith in the west they came, and from away b^ond 
Falkirk in the east. 

Brigend, of course, had the first claim upon those descendants 
of Archibald Ogilvy and Katherine Chrystiesone his spouse ; 
even Coneyhill, in spite of the impatience of Miss Edmond 
and of her brother Mr. James, must be content to wait till the 
great tea-drinking at Aunty Jenny's had taken place in the 
comer-parlour. This pleasant room, filled with the music of 
the Allan, and now reduced to less than a half of its original 
size, witnessed the reconciliation crowned in the happiest 
manner between the two families who in former days had so 
fiercely hated each other for the love of the old house. There, 
flaxen-haired Uncle Robert, his handsome, fresh-coloured face 
beaming with a kindness liable at any moment to be over- 
clouded by sudden gusts of short-lived passion, reverently 
said grace with right hand uplifted. There, gentle Aunty 
Jenny attended to the urn and poured tea into an array of 
Landless cups — ^for the first teacups with handles ever seen in 
the Carse of Stirling, and visited by admiring crowds as an 
extraordinary curiosity, were yet to be bestowed by Uncle 
John of Comtoune on his niece Margaret of Brigend on the 
occasion of her marriage ''on a summer evening in 1807." 
There, the two pretty Simpson girls chatted and laughed, 
and by their city airs and graces stole away the hearts of Uncle 
Robert's two sons, and yet smiled almost as bewitchingly on 
their sisters and on cousin Kate Macgibbon from Stirling, a 
young lady already mentioned in these pages as the extremely 
youthful hostess of Mr. James Kennoway and old Miss Lawson, 
when they broke their journey from Glasgow to Lendrum at 
her father's house in June 1793. With the new-comers from 
the metropolis, Miss Macgibbon, who was considered by her 
cousins in the Carse to be somewhat afiected and upsetting, 
had much in common, for since the early day that she had 
entertained the sober-minded preacher from Fife, she had been 
caught by the prevailing military fever of the country — had 
indeed by the time of Aunty Jenny's first tea-party in honour 
of the city girls, been wooed and won by an officer stationed in 
Stirling Castle. This red-coated personage, whose name has 
faded from the memory of Brigend, Miss Kate Macgibbon was 
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ere long to accompany on his wanderings in the course of the 
Peninsular War; and finally, rendered still more affected, as 
her stay-at-home relatives considered, by her prolonged resid- 
ence abroad, was once more to find herself seated at hospitable 
Carse dinner-tables, loudly lamenting the light wines of Spain 
and Portugal, to be had in those favoured lands, according to 
Kate, for a penny a bottle. 

At the close of those entertainments in the old house. Uncle 
Robert, as his manner was, conducted family worship with an 
impressive dignity not yet forgotten in his former home. In 
those evening hours, the door of Brigend would at times be 
quietly opened, and neighbours in need of consolation, and even 
chance visitors in the village, would steal in, and take their 
seat uninvited in the comer-parlour. Uncle Robert, a man full 
of goodness and sympathy, knew the special need that drew 
his friends to his house at eventide : he revealed no secrets, but 
with a rare delicacy and judgment he gave his prayer such a 
turn as to suit their case, and laid before God the burden of 
their heart. Of such visitors I have been told in his old home 
by Robert Steuart's granddaughter — told also of the smiling 
entrance one evening at the hour of prayer of two happy girls who 
had no burdens to be remembered. They were going home next 
day after a delightful visit, and on taking leave they mentioned 
with regret that there now only remained for them one last 
morning bathe in the Allan. The master of Brigend, a keen 
fisherman, who knew each eddy and bend of the river by heart, 
held their hands in his, and warned the girls that the season 
was but early, the water cold, and the pool very deep and 
treacherous. They smiled up in his kind face, and one of them 
said lightly, but still not thoughtlessly — ** And even if we were 
drowned — what death could possibly be easier and more 
pleasant?" The tragic story is still remembered in the village 
— next evening when the shadows fell, and the neighbours 
gathered themselves together in Brigend, the two bright young 
girls lay cold and dead in a house hard by. 

But this tragedy was not to be for many a year yet — we 
are still in the early years of the century, when Mary and 
Margaret Simpson used to come a-visiting in the Carse, and 
when there was mirth and feasting in Brigend, followed by 
mirth and feasting all over the countryside. After the 
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Steuarts' tea-drinking came the g^eat entertainment at 
Coneyhill in honour of the strangers ; a very superior company 
the Simpsons used to meet at that house, for Miss Edmond 
was considered by all who knew her to be the very pink of 
perfection, and the model of all that a gentlewoman should 
be — and yet, strange to say, it was in the exclusive circle 
at Coneyhill that a ludicrous incident occurred never afterwards 
recalled by Katherine and her cousins without hearty laughter. 
The guests on this particular occasion were numerous, and 
among them there happened to be a certain young man, who 
for some reason could not be passed over, but who most 
certainly was not entitled to mingle in such good society. 
Tea was served in the dining-room, a handsome apartment, 
whose walls in an age when paper-hangings were unknown, 
had recently been distempered in the finest style. The table 
was long and loaded with dainties, the teacups were diminutive 
and of course destitute of handles. Miss Edmond was all 
attention, and the guests, in their very best finery, dying of 
hunger and thirst, as politeness then exacted. The undesirable 
young man, who must have been a person of some consequence 
in his way, as he had a seat of honour beside his hostess, most 
unfortunately was not of a bashful or modest disposition ; on 
the contrary, he was self-possessed and willing to oblige, and 
eager, indeed, it soon appeared, to ingratiate himself with the 
elegant lady at the head of the table. For to the horror of 
Miss Edmond, each time that the undesirable young man had 
occasion, as he constantly had, to hand her the empty teacups 
of the company, he skilfully shot their remaining contents over 
his shoulder into space — or rather, right upon the surface of the 
fine new wall, which rapidly became ornamented by a multitude 
of small dripping stains. In vain Miss Edmond, with as much 
eagerness as was consistent with perfect good-breeding, prayed 
her guest to desist — " Do not, I beg of you. Sir, trouble yourself. 
I can attend to that myself. I am vastly obliged, but permit 

me — pray Sir " "Not at all, Ma'am. Not at all. Miss 

Edmond," the young man cheerfully replied, smartly emptying 
yet another teacup over his shoulder. "Do not speak of 
trouble, Ma'am. I assure you I am always delighted to take 
any trouble to oblige the ladies." 

At the tea-table at Coneyhill on that eventful evening, there 
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was seated a certain Miss Eliza Brown from the Falkirk Carse, 
a friend and correspondent of Katherine Steuart, a lively young 
lady, who next morning in Comtoune joined the three girls in a 
great explosion of laughter over the mistaken civility of Miss 
Edmond's beau. For, of course, the undesirable young man 
was a beau — every young man who in those days spoke twice 
to any girl was her beau, whose tender passion, thus quickly 
discerned, immediately became the subject of perpetual raillery 
amongst all the acquaintances of both young people. So 
universal indeed was the odious habit, that one wonders now 
how every dawning inclination of our forefathers was not 
instantly nipped in the bud ; or how incipient love-making could 
ever ripen into a settled purpose of marriage between lovers so 
cruelly tormented. Katherine, in later days, used to speak in 
terms of the strongest reprobation of this custom of her youth ; 
Miss Edmond herself, she would tell, though accounted the 
best bred young woman in the Carse of Stirling, was not free 
from the objectionable habit, and even when servants were in 
the room would utter pleasantries in very questionable taste 
on the subject of love and marriage. 

Miss Eliza Brown's people were as hospitable as everybody 
else in the early eighteen-hundreds, and many a time Katherine 
and her cousins rode eastward in the highest spirits by Stirling 
Bridge towards the Falkirk Carse, to laugh and make merry 
with the Browns ; and as they came cantering home again, late 
in the evening, the three girls, it must be confessed, would laugh 
and make merry over an absurd habit of their hostess. For beside 
Mrs. Brown, on the table, there lay a little hand-bell, originally 
intended for the summoning of a domestic, but which was used 
by the good lady at frequent intervals during the repast to hasten 
the movements of her heavy-footed Phyllis. " Quick, my girl 1 " 
Mrs. Brown would exclaim, tinkling the little bell impatiently 
in mid-air ; whilst the .dull handmaiden, thus stimulated, broke 
into a temporary trot that shook the whole room and caused 
the best china to rattle on the table. " Quick, my girls ! " one 
of the Simpsons would cry on the homeward ride, and then the 
three young horsewomen, with bursts of laughter, would break 
into a gallop on some long stretch of road lying towards the 
setting sun. 

Farther east still than the Browns, the three girls rode at 
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times to another unknown dwelling-house, so far east indeed 
that the sour and trusted housekeeper of the establishment 
was in the habit of speaking in general terms of the Comtoune 
district as " the Wast Kintra." It was a veiy long ride to this 
hospitable mansion, but a long ride was in itself so delightful 
that an excursion once planned was not to be lightly re- 
linquished for a little summer rain. So, on one occasion, 
undismayed by the dark shadows on the Ochils and by a 
pattering now and then of raindrops on the window panes, 
Katherine and her cousins mounted their horses and set out 
with merely a pleasing sense of adventure as they glanced 
from time to time at the thunder-clouds resting on the hills. 
Other eyes that summer afternoon were looking out with 
satisfaction on the deepening gloom — " Nae fear o' thir hallicat 
lassies the day,'' the housekeeper was murmuring to herself, 
as she put on the kettle for her own cup of tea, and sat down 
comfortably to her spinning-wheeL Ere ever the water had 
time to boil, however, a smart rap at the knocker of the front 
door — ^a most unusual event in that sleepy countryside — caused 
the worthy woman to start in angry alarm. There, at the door, 
were three smiling young ladies, rosy with riding, hungry as 
hawks, hardly wet at all, according to their own story — soaked 
to the skin, it appeared to the indignant domestic. Hypo- 
critical concealment of bad temper was not one of the vices 
of the faithful and deeply lamented serving-maid of the past, 
and in a very audible tone of voice this specimen of an extinct 
race was overheard by the girls to mutter, as she led the un- 
welcome guests to the parlour, "Wast Kintra fowk maun be 
unco keen o' their tea." 

No account of those old-time tea-drinkings would be 
complete, however, if the parties given in honour of the 
Simpsons in the Relief Manse of Blairlogie were unmentioned. 
In this house Katherine was a favourite, both for her own sake, 
and as the daughter of a busy man who gave much of his 
spare time to the interests of his church and his minister ; in 
this house Katherine was always happy, for at the table of 
Mr. and Mrs. Watt she met college-bred men whose thoughts 
were full of the great subjects then so deeply agitating all 
thinking minds. Even the Simpson girls, much as they preferred 
epaulettes and r$d coats to cambric bands and black coats, 
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found those tea-parties of Mrs. Watt very tolerable — more than 
tolerable, indeed, after the new Relief minister of St. Looms and 
his wife appeared on the scene. 

Katherine well remembered that first meeting at the Manse of 
Blairlogie with the friends whose influence on her future life 
was to be so great. It took place in the autumn of 1803, in a 
time of tremendous excitement, when the arrival of the army 
of Napoleon Bonaparte on our shores was daily looked for ; 
in a time when the children of the Carse used to wake up in a 
fright through the night, screaming because they were sure they 
heard the French rattling at the door; in a time when the 
inhabitants of Dunblane as one man flew to arms at the sound 
of a shot — fired, it was afterwards learned, by a cautious 
sportsman unwilling to carry his loaded gun into his own house. 
Almost daily Laird Steuart had been drilling all the time of 
that visit of the Simpson girls, with the yeomanry over at 
Stirling, returning home only to throw aside his uniform and 
hastily to don his working clothes — then all the rest of the 
day and far on into the night the sound was heard in 
Comtoune of many flails falling in measured rhythm on the 
newly reaped com, for "Gentlemen and Farmers had been 
most strongly recommended to order their grain to be threshed at 
once, so that in case of Invasion it might more easily be carried 
away to a place of safety." 

When at last the com was all threshed, and ready to be 
conveyed elsewhere at a moment's notice, then Laird Steuart 
had leisure to accompany the three girls to Blairlogie Manse. 
The orchard and hedge in front of Comtoune were now almost 
leafless ; across the plain, Stirling Castle stood out clear and 
sharp against the frosty sky ; and as the party bent on pleasure 
left the farmhouse, their eyes all tumed sharply — as all eyes 
in the Carse turned continually in those days — ^towards a new 
and strange object on the summit of the irregular buildings 
that crowned the great rock — two long and high beams placed 
cross-wise, after the fashion of a St Andrew's cross. On 
Edinburgh Castle, and on heights all over the country, similar 
erections had been placed, and when the great invading force 
landed, as it might at any moment, Stirling would hoist her 
signals, and guns would fire slowly, one in every five minutes, 
until the next station replied. All over the country the people 
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had the signals by heart — one ball hoisted on one of the huge 
beams should mean that troops and volunteers were at once to 
assemble at the rendezvous with carts and horses ; two balls, one 
on each beam, intimated that live stock was to be driven to the 
rendezvous. If these signals were lowered, and flags hoisted in 
their place, then the previous orders were countermanded, and 
at night g^eat iron baskets containing fire were to be used 
instead of balls. 

The signals being all right that day on Stirling Castle, the 
farmer and the three girls walked briskly across the stubble 
fields of the level Carse, discussing as they went the terrible 
news just brought to Leith by a gentleman who left Amsterdam 
in a Prussian galliot on Thursday last — ^"it is expected," this 
individual had asserted, *' that the Invasion will take place on a 
grand scale at once from all the possible points of departure, 
and be directed against every available part of our coast from 
Scotland to Land's End." By the time the little company were 
wending their way under the shade of the Abbey Craig, their 
faces were serious enough, although they were bound for a 
merry-making; and it was a relief when, all at once, their 
thoughts were diverted by the sound of a horse coming up 
behind them at a lumbering trot — a dapple-grey horse, it proved 
to be, bearing a gentleman and his wife in the direction of the 
village of Blairlogie. The farmer, after keenly scrutinising the 
steed, glanced at the pleasant countenance of the foremost rider, 
and remarked in a low tone to his companions that he would 
warrant that was the new minister but just settled in the Relief 
Church of St. Looms, away to the south, in the Glasgow 
direction. He had heard tell of that queer election — the people 
had thoughts of two others as well, and in order to get out of 
the difficulty had given their votes by dividing themselves into 
three groups on the grass of the Kirk Park, and as one of the 
groups was much larger than the others — ^that had settled the 
matter. 

It turned out that this guess of Laird Steuart was correct, 
for as the Corntoune party approached the manse at the foot of 
the hills, they met the dapple-gjrey horse being led to its stable, 
and shortly afterwards, when the girls entered the parlour, they 
were introduced by their host and hostess to Mr. and Mrs. 
Maclellan of St. Looms — a couple who some time ago rode 
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pillion out of our story on their wedding-day, and who now in 
like manner ride into it again, both smiling and pleasant as of 
yore, yet paler and thinner, and bearing on their faces the un- 
mistakable impress of the hard times through which they have 
passed. 



CHAPTER XXII 
IN ST. LOOMS AND IN CORNTOUNE 

MANY and bitter had been the tears shed by James and 
Marjoiy Maclellan, in the humble little manse they had 
talked of with such delight on the bench beside the Clyde in the 
grounds of Stobcross House. 

This sad state of things had not been brought about by any 
fault of the minister most assuredly, for he was an excellent 
man, a good, plain preacher, and endowed with a very special 
gift of managing his fellow-men ; it was not the fault of the 
young wife, all unselfishness and eagerness to help ; it was not 
the fault of the people of the Relief, loyal, intelligent weavers, 
devoted to the man of their choice. The difficulty was that the 
stipend was so utterly inadequate that even before the great 
famine — ^the Dear Years, as the country people called that 
terrible time — the struggle in the manse between starvation and 
debt was continual ; nor could the congregation, in spite of 
strenuous efforts, afford to make a better provision for their 
minister. For in those days, come what might, the power of 
Bonaparte must be crushed ; the lot had fallen to many of the 
men and lads of Sunnybrae, and they were off* to the war, 
leaving the women and children to starve at home. In those 
days when the Army and Militia estimates for one year were 
above eighteen millions and a half, the poverty-stricken people 
would learn with horror that a new loan of twenty millions was 
to be raised ; and that in order to meet the interest upon that 
loan, not only was the hated income-tax to be continued, new 
burdens to the amount of at least one million a year were to be 
imposed. Already hats, ribbons, calicoes, candles, bricks, tiles, 
windows, paper, tea, sugar, soap, salt, and many other things 
were taxed — ^what was to come next? the people asked each 

other in dismay. 

368 
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To complete this misery came the Dear Years, the famine 
that drove the people to a dumb revolt, for they knew that there 
was plenty of grain somewhere in the world ; only the class who, 
without any reference to the nation at large, made the laws 
had decreed that until they themselves and tiie tenants on their 
farms were enriched the country should starve. The Relief 
minister and his family suffered as severely as any of their 
famishing neighbours. Of the three children bom at Sunnybrae, 
one died and was buried in the churchyard at the top of the 
hill above the village, and the father and mother looked with 
apprehension at the survivors, who were sickly and underfed : 
the day came indeed when the man that had spent eight long 
years in preparation for the work of the ministry, on an occasion 
of sudden illness, found himself compelled, reluctantly and with 
shame, to borrow a few shillings from a neighbour. 

Yet there was worse to come. Till the time of the death of 
his little son, there had at least been peace in the congregation, 
but soon after the funeral the minister lost heart and gave way 
to actual despair ; for it was then that for some reason ecclesi- 
astical disaffection was forced upon the peaceful village from 
the outside, and invading hosts of Burghers and Antiburghers, 
Lifters and Anti-Lifters and Seceders, original or the reverse, 
pitched four rival tents within hearing of the Parish and Relief 
Churches, and vehemently denounced each the mote in the 
eye of the other. The iron then entered into the soul of James 
Maclellan, and bowing his head upon his study desk he wept 
bitterly. He had come to Sunnybrae with such prayers and 
such high hopes, his heart so full of earnest longing to serve God 
and to preach the glorious gospel — now, his wife and children 
were starving before his eyes, his purse was empty, his cupboard 
was bare, and his only hope of keeping the little congregation 
together, and of thereby raising his stipend above starvation 
point, was to set up a fifth tent on the green, and to spend his 
life in splitting hairs, and in refuting errors which common 
sense and an uncommon sense of humour, even then present 
with him in the depths of misery, told him were of next to 
no importance on earth, and of no importance whatever in 
heaven. 

Then suddenly resolution came to the tormented minister. 
No man, fortunately, could compel him to remain in such a 
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positioQ ; nor was it his daty in tibe s^jht of God, he was 
coaviaccd, to continue tn the ministry in asch dkcomstances — 
he would emigTate to America with his bxaHjj and begim fife 
there in any capacity that oAiered. A horse was bonowcd, and 
Mr. MaclriUtn act oat for Glasgow, there to give in his lesigoation 
at a meeting of Presbytery : it nay be that he was an ia atte i Uiv c 
rider on that iweiancholy jomey; in axzy case the anioial 
stwmbkd, and he was thrown. Towards e vc a iBg he was carried 
back to his manse in the extrcae of miseiy, with a badly hioken 
leg ; yet tfab accident^ that at the time srrmcd the Tery dimaz 
of digress, in the end proved a blessing in disgoise, for it made 
emigratioo an impcYWihtlity, and b^bre Mr. Maclellan had 
thocDogfaly recovered, the imanimoss call arrived at Sumyfarae 
from the large and flour^hing Relief c o ugiq^ a tion of St 
XfOomSk 

In the late autumn of 1803, in the time of expected Invasion, 
die Macieilans with sad but thankfiil hearts left Ssm^farae. 
For once there was no cheerfol clatter of looms from the white- 
washed cottages, for all die weavers were at their cioors waiting 
with mrianrhnty bees to bid their mimslrr good-bye. Then 
the hmg winding street and the old church and ch mch yard at 
the top of the brae were hidckn from view by a turn of the road; 
and die little string of carts laden with household furnitme , and 
die oid-£uhioned gig lent by some kindly £umer, jogged slowiy 
akx^ in the (aint sunshine, mile after mile, all day Ioa|^ among 
roooded hills, yellow with withered grass, with running streams 
between, and here and there a farmhouse nestling in soeae 
sfaekefed hollow. H^;faer and still hi^ier th^ went their way 
into the very heart of the Heatherlands ; and even as they 
breathed that air of surpaissing purity and lightness, the keen- 
ness of their sorrow passed away, and the diarm of that scditaiy 
place brought peace and consolation into the very souls of the 
half-starved minister and his wife. It seemed almost as if they 
had been bom into a new world when, towards the settii^ of 
die son, James and Marjory Maclellan found themselves and 
their children welcomed by new friends into a new hcxne — no 
humble cottage this time, but a house of singularly handsome 
proportions, sending in the same park, and shaded by the same 
huge adi trees as the homely, whitewashed Rdief Churdi of 
St. Looms. 
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In the new home, the pale-faced children and their mother 
were soon restored to health and strength, and Mr. Maclellan, 
relieved from a heart-breaking load of anxiety and poverty, set 
about the lengthened task of making the acquaintance of his 
large congregation, with that simple-hearted mingling of prayer- 
ful earnestness and of boyish high spirits and fun, that made 
him so attractive then and in later life. He was a born pastor, 
methodical, punctual, genial, shrewd and urbane — the old- 
fashioned word just suits this old-time Relief minister — gifted, 
moreover, in a manner that seemed to others to be little short 
of miraculous, with an unfailing memory for faces and names, a 
fortunate circumstance indeed for a stranger suddenly intro- 
duced into a parish so populous and extensive. 

In a wonderfully short time, Mr. Maclellan knew by name 
and by sight all the Jockeys and Jennys of the countryside, and 
could have passed with honours an examination as to the 
wages and number of children of all the miners and weavers 
and nailers and hinds, whose habit it was of an evening to 
squat on the ground about the turnpike gate at the meeting of 
the two great highroads to the south of St Looms. This 
idling and gossiping about the turnpike hardly annoyed the 
new-comer as intensely as it had the parish minister when first 
he entered on his duties : to the Rev. Dr. Spencer, a sarcastic 
man, and a man of a caustic tongue, those evening assemblies 
of the working-men for open-air converse, and their undignified, 
crouching attitude, copied from the miners, seemed to be 
altogether unworthy. He indeed remonstrated with them 
sharply; and on one occasion, as is still remembered in St. 
Looms, he looked back scornfully at his parishioners, and 
called out over his shoulder to the squatters — "At least, ye 
micht hae eggs ahint ye." The men laughed at this sally, and 
so did the new Relief minister when he heard the story ; and 
yet he did not take a leaf out of the parish minister's book : 
sarcasm and caustic remarks were not at all in the line of Mr. 
Maclellan. On the contrary, in those early days he would 
stand chatting pleasantly with the men at the turnpike, from 
which place he returned home on one occasion in a mirthful 
mood. This little incident it is difficult to reconcile with the 
innate respect for their superiors, and especially towards the 
ministry, spoken of by the elders — ^but Mr. Maclellan 's hearing 
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handed in bjr a back viodoar, and in this 

was enacted. I most fonfcv^ that I do not 
hew a Relief minister^ or indrrd anjr odicr nortal, 
coaM pomUy be in a strictljr sober con di tion by the time that 
he tf«ed from Xo. 10, or Na 11, Shuttle Raw: like the 
grandfather of a hUer visitor to the village of St. jjnnnvi, 
however^ who was in the habit of avoiding intoxication by 
smreptitiandy pooring the liqoor Ibvoed opon him into hb 
capacioos tof>-boots, Mr. Maddlan nay have had some device 
of his own for stopping short of excrm — in any case, so the 
^U^ goe%, he kmad himself in coarse of time seated in tihevery 
last cottage. Hete the goodwife, after re s pectf u l salutation, 
presented to the minister the inevitable £ui soj^Mirting the hot 
wineglass, whsdi, as the visitor had made his way along the 
street by the front of the houses, swiftly washed and rubbed up, 
had been handed from one back window to another firom end 
to end of the Shnttle Raw— on its last journey, most un- 
fortunately, as it turned out For the poor minister, sick of 
oatmeal cake and whisky, in attempting to break off as small a 
fragment as possible, inadvertently split the fari in twain, with 
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the result that the glass fell upon the stone floor, and was 
smashed in pieces. Anguish was depicted on the countenance 
of the weaver's wife, an anguish too deep for polite conceal- 
ment — "Losh, peety me! Minister," she exclaimed; "what 
hae ye dune ? That's Lucky Maclaverty's gless — the ae gless 
in the Shuttle Raw." 

To the door of the Relief manse of St. Looms, after the new 
minister and his wife had fairly settled down, there came now and 
then a rider — Miss Steuart from the Comtoune Carse, with her 
wallet to borrow books ; and come when she liked she was ever 
welcome. A warm friendship, indeed, in time sprang up on 
both sides, and some of Katherine's happiest hours were spent 
in the spacious parlour of the Maclellans ; with them alone, or 
on more formal occasions with the circle of ministers who so 
frequently assembled there to talk with grave faces of Bonaparte 
and his Invasion — of the awful state of their country, whose 
very existence in those years was at stake — and of the last 
number of Mr. Jeffrey's now famous Edinburgh Review. For 
those Relief ministers to a man were ardent Whigs, and 
although they were agreed that until the war was at an end 
nothing whatever could be done in the way of Reform, they yet 
followed with the keenest interest and sympathy the noble 
efforts of Mr. Jeffrey and his little band of advocates and 
literary men, already cautiously working for the g^eat cause. 
They had a well-worn formula, those Relief ministers, at which 
Katherine smiled to herself. As they eagerly turned to the 
discussion of the subject in their eyes so all-important — and of 
many other subjects hardly less deserving of attention — "In 
approaching this matter," they would exclaim one to another — 
"for heaven's sake, let us for a moment forget the French 
Revolution." Katherine could not but smile, although she 
was heart and soul on the side of the Relief ministers, for a 
hundred times at least she had heard in Tory circles another 
formula uttered in tones no less solemn and convinced — 
" And now, gentlemen, before discussing this great question — 
let us never forget for a moment the recent awful Revolution 
in France." 

By those ministers who used to assemble in the Relief 
Manse of St. Looms, Miss Steuart's extreme intelligence and 
ready power of expression were gfreatly admired, but whether 
18 
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any of them ever entertained for her feelings of a wanner 
nature, I do not know. She certainly had many lovers — sordid 
souls some of them, whose hearts beat high with hope as they 
considered how frequently they met Laird Steuart in the vicinity 
of the Stirling Bank; commonplace fellows, some of them, 
who were on the look-out for a wife, and who considered that 
this tall, personable young] woman would have as good an 
appearance as any other at the head of their table; and 
among these undesirables one at least who was a real true 
lover. 

And yety after all, the number of Katherine's lovers was no 
doubt exaggerated ; for, as has already been said, in her young 
days any man who spoke twice to a woman was at once 
supposed to be her humble slave. There was no end to die 
universal jocularity on this subject, and nobody, however other- 
wise well-bred, was free from the objectionable habit The 
superior Miss Edmond of Coneyhill was no better than her 
neighbours, whilst the superior Miss Steuart, the Simpson girls 
and Miss Eliza Brown — I judge from their correspondence — all 
continually rallied one another on the number of their conquests, 
and on the desperate condition of their beaux. In May 1802, 
for instance. Miss Eliza Brown was on the eve of marriage, and, 
surrounded by a circle of helping friends, sat sewing for dear 
life under the direction of the Falkirk dressmaker — one would 
have thought that she at least was beyond the reach of the 
t(nrmenting wit of her young companions, and most certainly 
beyond the temptation to exercise her own talents in the same 
style of pleasantry. But no, even in those busy days before her 
wedding. Miss Eliza must needs snatch time to indite on a 
huge sheet of paper a long letter to her friend in Comtoune 
containing the following words : — " You see, my dear Katherine, 
that I have no particulars to tell you that will afibrd you any 
entertainment, only that there was a young Gentleman asking 
after you very kindly of late. If I mistake not Cupid has given 
him a smart wound — ^but of this when I see you. I am sorry 
for poor Mr. Edmond ; it will be a pity if he fall a sacrifice in 
the Bloom of his youth to the Ravager of Mankind, who spares 
none ; yet he may recover." 

Katherine, congratulated in this flattering manner on being 
the happy possessor of a faithful lover likely to pine away and 
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die before the advent of a supplanter from the Falkirk Carse, 
naturally felt herself in duty bound to rally Miss Eliza Brown 
in her turn. The rapidly approaching marriage merely lent, it 
would appear, an additional zest to an accusation of inconstancy 
and of contemplated treachery — what exactly was written 
in Comtoune we do not know, but the reply of the bride 
makes it easy to imagine the turn taken by the raillery 
of her friend — "I do assure you, my dear Katherine," 
hurriedly wrote Miss Eliza, '* I do assure you that the Gentle- 
man who has given you these news is mistaken. I do not 
even know the minister of the Established Church whom you 
mention." 

Such fleeting shadows — men to whom she had never even 
spoken — may have been among the many lovers attributed to 
Katherine Steuart ; yet several real persons paid court to the 
heiress, and in particular there was a certain faithful Laird 
Drummond, who many a time rode over to Comtoune from the 
Lake of Menteith, to woo his " peerless Dulcinea," as he was 
pleased to name plain Kate Steuart. The laird was tall and hand- 
some and good-hearted and true — a rich yeoman with a very fine 
pedigree, almost as good as that of the Steuarts themselves — ^he 
believed thoroughly in Katherine as the most talented young 
woman in the world, and if he was not very clever himself, at least 
he eagerly read every book recommended by his love ; whilst his 
memory was so remarkable that he could repeat pages of the 
best authors by heart, a feat that afforded his Dulcinea no little 
entertainment. In short, by the year 1804, Dulcinea and her 
Don Quixote, in spite of half a dozen proposals made and 
rejected, were on the best of terms, and it is quite possible, the 
human heart being so deceitful, that had the peerless one 
heard of her beau riding over to Coneyhill after one of her 
decided refusals, to make love to Miss Edmond, she might 
have experienced a sharp pang of jealousy. Laird Drummond, 
although she did not mean to marry him, belonged to her and 
to no one else, and besides this sense of proprietorship which 
always made her actually glad to see the man she meant to 
reject, in the early eighteen-hundreds Katherine was thankful 
to see any good-natured neighbour who would sit over a 
glass with her father, and take the trouble to comprehend the 
wearisome labyrinth of law-pleas in which the angry Paip 
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had been involved ever since the commencement of the 
century. 

Sometimes indeed, Katherine would, at the beginning of the 
laird's visits, desert the parlour, and retire to her own room, for 
she knew well that a father finds his best listener in the lover of 
his daughter: she would cover her ears with her hands, and 
bending over her book try to forget in the interest of its pages 
the angry snatches of conversation that sprang like rockets 
through the floor — ** George Robertson . . . Alexander Wingate 
of Hungry kerse . . . Lord Robertson . . . the Auld Fifteen . . . 
Mr. Grieg . . . Mr. Forman . . . deduction of poor's money out 
of my lands, two and fourpence halfpenny . . . schoolmaster's 
salary . . . augmentation . . . Candlemas and Lammas one 
pound, no shillings and eleven-pence halfpenny." . . . No, it 
was of no use — she must go downstairs. She did so, and found 
her father in cloak and top-boots ready for riding ; and heard 
him remark in a determined voice as he clasped Laird 
Drummond^s hand in a cordial farewell — ^**The clause in the 
Feu Contract is so clearly in my favour that there can be no 
dubiety on the point. I conceive that the phrase Ministet^s 
Stipend comprehends all augmentation whatever." 

Katherine's lover, pressing the hand of Laird Steuart, most 
warmly agreed with his departing host that on that point at 
least there could be no doubt whatever. Then as the door 
closed, with a happy smile on his wearied, good-natured face, he 
turned him towards his peerless Dulcinea, who seated herself 
carelessly at her spinning-wheel by the fireside. It was the 
pleasure of those young persons — that is to say, it was 
Katherine's pleasure, and whatever pleased her pleased her 
adoring lover — at times to conduct their courting on a somewhat 
novel principle, by lengthened quotations, namely, from some 
romantic work studied at the same time by man and maiden — 
very often from the pages of Don Quixote. 

Katherine looked her best as she sat spinning by the fire, 
and drawing out the lint or wool with her lovely slender hands. 
Perhaps she was awafre of the fact, for in later days, when her 
daughters, after listening to tales of the beauty of the Simpson 
girls, would question their mother as to her own share of good 
looks in the past, she would always reply with a significant little 
gesture — " I was considered to have a fine arm and hand." Yet 
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she was not vain of her personal appearance ; she had no reason 
to be so, for although her figure was very stately, her face at best 
was not more than comely, though in the highest degree clever 
and intelligent. But to her faithful lover Katherine was lovely, 
and in all the countryside he saw no face that pleased him half 
so well as hers, with its striking contrast of healthy paleness of 
complexion and of clustering masses of dark hair, shading a pair 
of penetrating blue eyes of a singularly piercing blue. The 
girl's admirer was only expressing his real opinion when, after 
a period of adoring silence, he began, as his custom was, to 
compliment his love from the pages of his favourite author — 
" Nature," he declared, " hath not placed anything in Dulcinea 
that is not perfect and well finished. Dulcinea, sole refuge of 
my hopes, I contemplate as a lady endowed with all those parts 
which make her famous ; beauty without stain, gravity without 
haughtiness, lovingness with modesty, courtesy with good- 
breeding. Dulcinea has qualities that might raise her to be a 
crowned and sceptred queen." 

" A poor country girl, a village slattern," quoted Katherine 
with a laugh, foot and fingers busy as ever with her spinning- 
wheel. 

" Dulcinea del Toboso," exclaimed Laird Drummond, " is one 
to whom all Spain has given the palm of beauty. Sancho boy, 
take me to the palace of Dulcinea." 

" To what place am I to take you ? " said Katherine, readily 
taking up the character of Sancho. " That in which I saw her 
last was but a very little place." 

"I will declare," continued her admirer, "and will ever 
maintain respecting the peerless Dulcinea del Toboso, the 
sole mistress of my thoughts, all that I have already said. 
No one on earth can separate me from the adoration of her 
whom I hold engraved and printed on my heart's core, for 
wherever thou art, thou art mine, and wherever I may be, I 
am thine." 

" I also have heard of this Don Quixote," said Katherine, 
with a mocking smile, " and that his dame is one Dulcinea del 
Toboso." 

So lovers went on with their nonsense a hundred and odd 
years ago— -and yet in the end, let Katherine do what she pleased 
to avert the crisis, Laird Drummond suddenly throwing off his 
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assumed character of noble crack-brained knight, would drop 
upon his knees, as sane men did in those days, and in no flowing 
periods, but in the tender Doric of his native land, besought — 
not the peerless Dulcinea del Toboso, but plain Kate Steuart of 
Comtoune to consent to be his wife. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

IN TIME OF EXPECTED INVASION 

IN the year 1804, when Invasion was daily looked for, our 
forefathers lived in a state of ferment and excitement 
beyond all description. More than ever they enrolled them- 
selves as volunteers ; they marched and drilled ; they observed 
solemn Fast Days; they frequented theatres wherein the 
character of Bonaparte was portrayed in the darkest colours ; 
they collected money for the soldiers and sailors ; they thought, 
they dreamed, they preached, they wrote, they spoke, they read, 
of nothing but Invasion. 

The booksellers' shops were then a sight to be seen. From 
the small-paned windows, the classics of English literature had 
been contemptuously removed in a body to the back premises, 
and in their place were ranged in rows, or piled up mountains 
high, hundreds of sermons, political pamphlets and lampoons 
with brightly coloured caricatures, together with poems, songs, 
and dramas by the dozen, not to speak of volumes dealing with 
the situation from a military point of view. 

Even Mrs. Gilmour, although not literary in her tastes, and 
busily occupied just then with preparations for her daughter 
Elizabeth's approaching visit to the east country, could not in 
the beginning of 1804 pass the shop of the principal Greenock 
bookseller without a pause, for the very titles of those piled-up 
sermons and pamphlets brought fresh courage to the heart in 
a time of inconceivable alarm and disquietude. There, in the 
place of honour, in the very middle of the middle pane, stood 
the fine discourse, of late delivered in the old West Kirk by her 
own Mr. Steel — Obedience to Government^ Reverence for the 
Constitution and Resistance to Bonaparte^ was its well-sounding 
title; whilst to right and to left were ranged other bright 
examples of local talent in the shape of To your Tents^ 
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O Britons^ by the Burgher minister, and The Day of Alarm — 
an Appeal to the Public Spirit of Great Britain^ an equally 
stirring address printed and published by the unanimous 
entreaty of the Antiburgher congregation. 

But not only were the loyal clergy of Greenock represented 
in that shop window — ^sermons of Bishops and Archbishops of 
the Church of England, of Wesleyans, Baptists, Unitarians, 
Congregationalists, Roman Catholics, and Jews were ranged 
there, with titles blood-curdling or consolatory, as the case might 
be — The Warning Drum^ a Call to the People of Great Britain 
to resist Invaders — What have we to Fight for f — Strike or Die t — 
The Sword of Gideon — The Christian Panoply — The Alarming 
Crisis — Unanimity Recommended — The Country in Arms, or no 
Danger from Invasion — Resist or be Ruined. 

On the shelf below were the political pamphlets — Vain 
Boastings of Frenchmen — Letters from Satan to Bonaparte — The 
Necessity for Sunday Drills — Footsteps of Blood — A Plan for the 
Safe Removal of Inhabitants from Towns and Villages on the 
Coasty in case of Invasion — The Cannibals* Progress^ or the 
dreadful Horrors of French Invasion. On the shelf above were 
dramas, poems and songs innumerable — ''Bonaparte, or the 
Freebooter" — ^** Bonaparte's Soliloquy on the Invasion of Britain, 
an Essay in Blank Verse " — ^" The Crisis of Britain, a Poem on 
the Menaced Invasion " — " The War-Offering, a small Collection 
of Songs dedicated to Bonaparte " — " Cupid turned Volunteer " 
— "Boney and Tally, with a Caricature coloured" — "A Dive 
into Bonaparte's Councils" — "John Bull's Answer to Bona- 
parte's Declaration that Britain is not equal to France, a 
fashionable new Song " — ^" Britannicus to Bonaparte, an Heroic 
Epistle" — and dozens more. It was a splendid sight that 
bookseller's window : conclusive proof, if such were needed, of 
the piety, patriotism, sarcastic wit and dauntless courage of a 
great and united people — ^yet the trail of the serpent was there, for 
in the midst of the military works with their calm and reassuring 
titles, faded by long exposure, crushed out of shape and opside- 
down, as Mrs. Gilmour noted with pleasiire, even as she frowned 
to see it there at all, stood a solitary, stray copy of A Plan for a 
Female Association for preserving Liberty and Property. Really, 
the lady ejaculated, as she crossed the street, and entered the 
draper's shop — really, what was the world coming to ? Could 
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women not trust men to look after their own liberty and 
property ? 

We may smile now at all that frenzied literature of more 
than a hundred years ago — ^as our successors in the great battle- 
field will smile a century hence over a collection of our old 
sermons, pamphlets, and war-songs — but what an awful time 
that was in the annals of our country I An awful time — and 
yet, the strangest thing of all is that through the unearthly 
months of waiting for the Invasion of Britain by Napoleon 
Bonaparte, the under-current of everyday life went on as usual. 
The year 1803 ^^^^ o^i* forefathers thought would have been so 
momentous had died away in dread, and 1804 had broken 
stormy and cold upon an expectant country — a haunting fear 
might overshadow the land, and men might be swept away in 
hundreds and thousands from their homes, to swell the ranks of 
the militia, and to return no more ; and yet a minister's wife in 
an east-country manse could bethink herself of inviting a pretty 
young lady friend to travel from the west to make things more 
cheerful for herself and her husband in the dull winter months. 
Of one such case, at all events, I know, for it was in the very 
beginning of the year 1804, ^^ Miss Mary Gilmour used to tell, 
when the French were expected to land any day, that her 
eldest sister Elizabeth paid rather a long visit to some intimate 
friends of her mother, the Rev. Allan Maclean and Mrs. Maclean 
of Dunfermline. 

Immediately before the seventeen-year-old Elizabeth Gilmour 
started under a suitable escort from her native place, she attended 
with her family a great field-day of the Greenock Volunteers, 
and heard the colonel reading aloud to his regiment the letter 
of General Wemyss announcing that the embarkation of the 
enemy being in great forwardness, he had taken measures to 
provide horses and waggons for the conveyance of artillery, 
ammunition, and baggage at the first alarm. Then Elizabeth, 
who in those days might have been no mere privateersman's 
daughter, but a young reigning sovereign on a royal progress 
through her dominions in a time of war, took her seat in the 
coach for Glasgow, and drove briskly along by the lovely 
riverside. 

The young girl, well wrapped up in pelisse and shawls, as 
soon as the coach had rattled through the narrow streets, looked 
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out from the window with interest on the men of her native 
place marching and drilling just outside the town : she had not 
gone a mile before she saw the volunteers of Port-Glasgow 
marching and drilling with equal zest — a poor-looking set, the 
jealous inhabitants of Greenock declared them to be, but in the 
eyes of the inexperienced Elizabeth they looked very soldier-like 
with their red coats showing to advantage against a sprinkling 
of snow. A few miles farther on, the Renfrewshire Yeomanry 
came galloping past the coach ; across the blue stretch of water, 
the Dumbartonshire Yeomanry could be seen skirmishing hither 
and thither; whilst the Volunteer Infantry of the county in 
more sober fashion were being drilled under the shadow of the 
great rock. Nearer Glasgow, the Anderston men in scarlet 
were tramping along under the leafless trees of Anderston Walk, 
and the city itself resembled a military camp, with the Ro)ral 
Sharpshooters and the Trades R^ment making their way to 
the Green to the sound of martial music. Beyond the town, in 
the open country, the Dunfermline coach, to which Elizabeth 
had transferred herself at the Trongate, was brought to a stand- 
still, for down by the canal valley came the famous ist R^ment 
of Glasgow Volunteers, marching homeward from Stirling 
Castle — it was indeed a most lively journey, and the young 
traveller almost forgot the seriousness of the situation in the 
delight of watching the animated and warlike preparations of 
every town and village on the way. 

They were marching and drilling in Bannockbum, in St. 
Ninians, in Stirling, and away by the Foot of the Hills — ^they 
were marching and drilling in Alloa and on the lawn by the 
side of Clackmannan Tower — in Kincardine-on-Forth and on 
the Sand Haven of Culross. And now Elizabeth caught sight 
from the coach window of the broad expanse of the open Forth 
with the lion-like outline of Arthur Seat, half veiled in smoke, 
keeping watch and ward over Edinburgh. They were all madly 
marching and stamping and shouldering arms below that snowy 
hillside — in the city itself, and down on the sands of Porto Bello. 
All the coach and chaise hirers in the district, eager to gain the 
offered premiums, had their carriages ready to start on the 
shortest notice for the conveyance of troops : in Leith, the Sea 
Fencibles were being armed with pikes, whilst the shipbuilders 
were working night and day at vessels destined to carry 
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carronades of various calibres and to serve as an auxiliary force 
when called for. 

It was a day of great interest and enjoyment, but at last it 
came to an end, and Elizabeth's coach was brought to a standstill 
before the inn door was reached by the Volunteers of Dunferm- 
line, under the command of Major Moodie, marching down the 
steep streets of the town on their way to Kirkcaldy — a circum- 
stance loudly deplored by Mrs. Maclean, as she warmly hugged 
and embraced her young friend, and conducted her to the manse. 

Of the long and enjoyable visit to Dunfermline, one evening, 
described as " very wild and stormy," stands out with startling 
clearness before the grandchildren of Elizabeth. The weather 
was really terrible that night, and the wind blew before it in 
violent gusts at one time showers of half-melted snow, and at 
another time floods of genuine rain along the deserted streets — 
it was really a pity, Mrs. Maclean observed for the twentieth 
time, that not only should all the young men of the town be off 
to Kirkcaldy, but that the elements should be in league against 
Elizabeth. But Elizabeth only smiled at those lamentations — 
she was perfectly happy and contented ; some of the days had 
been remarkably fine; she was very fond of her host and 
hostess ; and at that particular moment deeply interested in the 
flannel waistcoats that she and Mrs. Maclean, in common with 
all the ladies of Dunfermline — and indeed in common with all 
the ladies of the whole country — ^were busily sewing for the 
troops. So the young girl refused to be pitied, and conversed 
very cheerfully as she threaded her needles and stitched in- 
dustriously by candle-light ; until by and by, the minister came 
in from his study, shaking the snowflakes from the newly-arrived 
Trumpeter of Fifey and sitting down before the fire, b^an to read 
aloud to the two ladies. 

There was hardly a word in that newspaper of Mr. Maclean 
that had not some reference to Bonaparte and his intended 
Invasion. The very advertisements were all about contracts for 
coals and candles for the barracks, or concerned themselves with 
the colour of the hair and eyes of deserters from the militia — 
mean-spirited weavers, plasterers or slaters who valued their own 
lives more than the safety and honour of their country. The 
House of Lords was engaged in considering the Defence of the 
Country — a Volunteer Bill engrossed the attention of the House 
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of Commons, and it was arranged^ so the Editor declared, that 
in case of Invasion the Queen and the Princesses should proceed 
to Hartlebuiy Castle. 

There might be no real freedom of the Press in those old 
days, but in one respect the Press had all the freedom that the 
keenest Whig could desire— the freedom to abuse Boney and 
the French to its heart's content Those old-time writers 
certainly threw their whole souls into that branch of their 
business, and so fierce was their hatred that never once in that 
newspaper held by Mr. Maclean did they call Bonaparte simply 
by his own name. He was in these columns "the infamous 
author of all these horrors " — ** the atrocious adventurer " — " the 
vile usurper " — " the unprincipled impostor " — and at times, when 
plain prose was felt to be insufficient for the expression of their 
loathing, those journalists of old would relieve the bitterness of 
their spirit by gliding into verse — '^ From a Corsican dunghill, 
this Fungus did spring," they wrote, and so on for some twenty 
or thirty impassioned stanzas. 

Seating himself beside Mrs. Maclean and Elizabeth on that 
wild and stormy winter evening, the minbter of the old Abbey 
Church began to read aloud, much to the satisfaction of matron 
and maid, certain of the boastful and bra^ng utterances so 
dear to the patriots of the day — ^ We have pleasure in contrast- 
ing in this matter of the prisoners of war, British humanity with 
French cruelty," etc. etc. "It is creditable to the British 
character that the yearly amount of the public charities in this 
country exceed the annual revenue of the French by several 
thousands pounds," etc. etc. Then turning to the leading 
article, Mr. Maclean began in a solemn voice to read these words 
of doubtful consolation — 

" Dark as is the cloud which hangs over Britain, her sun has 
not yet set : the rainbow is seen in the cloud, as the sign that it 
shall not burst in deluge, but shall descend in gentle showers. . . . 
If Invasion had taken place a few years earlier, when a great 
proportion of the people, like those of many other nations, were 
intoxicated with French Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, and 
when sedition prevailed throughout the Empire, the deluded 
people most probably would have received with open arms that 
Liberty which would have made them the most abject and 
miserable Slaves, but now 
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But now — on the outside gravel were heard the steps of one, 
as it were, fleeing from the Avenger of Blood. A hasty hand 
began violently to agitate the knocker, then the owner of the 
hand, repenting of such loss of time, instantaneously desisted 
and was heard to spring into the hall. Almost simultaneously 
with the noisy opening of the front door, the door of the 
drawing-room swung back to its widest extent, and a singular 
figure, at one bound, stood panting for breath in the middle of 
the floor — a plain-looking young man in gold spectacles, in a 
great state of excitement, muffled up about the shoulders in a 
scarlet plaid, and dripping with half-melted snow. The appear- 
ance ojf the stranger was positively alarming, for his face, 
naturally pale, was livid with cold ; whilst as to the head, he was 
coloured like a clown, for the thick hair that stood straight up 
from his forehead was half white with powder, and half red 
where its original hue had been restored by the fury of the 
elements. 

In far less time than it has taken me to write down this 
unflattering description, the young man had met the mild, 
astonished eyes of Elizabeth Gilmour — an angel of sweetness 
and beauty she appeared to him even in that moment of 
agitation — and with lightning-like agility he had dashed from 
the drawing-room, exclaiming as he went — ^**The fire-beacons 
are blazing in the south country, and the French have landed ! " 

Elizabeth never afterwards could understand how it was that 
at such an awful moment her heart was not entirely absorbed by 
patriotism, but that, on the contrary, two entirely distinct trains 
of thought had been carried on almost simultaneously in her 
mind. She was remarkably courageous, perhaps that accounted 
for her singular composure — at all events, the startling news of 
Invasion did not deprive her of the powers of observation and 
criticism, and when at a later date she was tenderly pressed by 
the Rev. Richard Kennoway to tell him what she could possibly 
have been thinking of when she raised her soft hazel eyes so 
sweetly to his that first evening in the manse of Dunfermline, 
she laughed a little, and made answer — " I was thinking — are 
you sure you really want to know ? — I was thinking — well, you 
are the ugliest fellow I have ever seen." Quick as lightning 
had come the news of Invasion which ought to have caused any 
Female of Sensibility to swoon on the spot, yet Elizabeth, 
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although awe-struck, was perfectly composed, and so thoroughly 
mistress of herself as to remark inwardly when the stranger 
speedily reappeared in the drawing-room, hastily smartened up 
and divested of the horribly unbecoming scarlet plaid — '^ Yes, 
you are ugly — ^but did anybody ever see such a beautiful 
figure ? " 

Tea was brought in, and they all sat down to discuss the 
agitating news, or rather the confused rumour of agitating news, 
just brought into Dunfermline, after the mail-coach had come 
and gone, by a respectable merchant — this testimonial of 
character was never by any chance omitted in any of the old 
newspaper reports — travelling on important business on horse- 
back from Edinburgh by way of the North and South Ferries. 
Little was known, except that the fire-beacon on St. Abb's 
Head had been seen blazing by a respectable sea-captain, who 
had just arrived that afternoon in Leith from Rotterdam, whilst 
the respectable merchant had further been informed by a 
respectable customer, who had the news from a respectable 
gentleman of hb acquaintance, that troops were already pouring 
into Dalkeith from tlie south. 

Two or three more excited hands now in quick succession 
thundered at the manse knocker; and two or three other 
ministers, not quite so dripping wet, but nearly as excited as 
Mr. Kennoway of Spinnington, bounced into Mrs. Maclean's 
drawing-room, each exclaiming as a first salutation — "The 
fire-beacons are blazing in the south country, and the French 
are landed ! " 

More tea was sent for, and they all sat round the table, the 
babel of their voices rising above the gusts of wind that shook 
the very house. Each minister was more blood-thirsty and 
belligerent than his fellow ; Mrs. Maclean behind the urn was 
almost hysterical ; Elizabeth Gilmour alone of all the company 
retained her composure. Our friend Richard Kennoway 
observed this calm with astonishment and admiration, for in 
his mind also two trains of thought and emotion were strangely 
mingled on that eventful winter evening. Hatred of Boney and 
a burning desire to slay the French alternated with amazement 
— ^here, in the midst of excitement and alarm, was a young girl, 
whose singularly sweet and thoughtful face might well be intro- 
duced into an allegorical picture as the personification of Peace. 
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The more the young minister looked, the more the cocked-hat 
and the folded arms of the infamous usurper faded into the 
background, and the more strongly did he become convinced 
that the rise of tyrants and the fall of nations were as nothing 
weighed in the balance with a pair of gentle hazel eyes shaded 
by a profusion of auburn ringlets, and an air of serenity and 
dignity on a pretty, blooming face of a perfect oval. Lovers, it 
may be suggested, are prone to exaggerate, yet, after all, 
Richard's opinion may have been correct — at all events, he 
never afterwards changed his mind. 

As for Elizabeth (whose peaceful face belied her, for her 
heart was heavy within her at the thought that the French had 
landed) she had not in the least fallen in love at first sight on 
the evening of the famous Alarm. She had not fallen in love ; 
yet, mingled with the undercurrent of her painful thought, there 
was a certain interest and anxiety in her mind concerning the 
stranger minister who had leaped so unceremoniously into her 
life. She had heard Mr. Kennoway spoken of by Mr. and 
Mrs. Maclean as a personal friend of their own, and as a remark- 
ably fine preacher — how alarmed, then, they must have been to 
see him look so ill and so strange on his first arrival, and how 
melancholy it would be if the valuable life of so popular a 
minister — ^not a young man, to be sure, for Mrs. Maclean had 
mentioned that his age must be somewhere about nine-and- 
twenty or thirty, yet still a man not really old — should be 
endangered by exposure to the cold and wet of such a terrible 
night So the pretty seventeen-year-old girl meditated, looking 
frequently the while towards the plain-looking young man, with 
an expression of such kindness and interest that the Rev. 
Richard — ^the least conceited of men — really began to hope 
that he was making a favourable impression on this sweet 
reature. 

As the evening wore on — for the ministers all stayed to 
supper — Elizabeth, reassured by Mr. Kennoway's extreme 
liveliness, which was quite inconsistent with ill-health, began to 
perceive that the new acquaintance whose first appearance had 
horrified her, was a most attractive man. At that gathering in 
the manse of Dunfermline, Mr. Kennoway was indeed the light 
of the evening, as he generally was in any society, for he was 
modest and gay and clever ; if possible, he disagreed with no 
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man ; his ringing and gleeful laugh would have moved the most 
doleful company to mirth, and he had a brightness and vivacity 
of manner and a frequency of gesture far more characteristic of 
the French foe than of a sober-minded Scot. Under the 
influence of their brother of Spinnington, the other ministers 
became more and more cheerful as the evening advanced ; they 
slaughtered the infamous Boney and his odious compatriots to 
their heart's content; they boasted of their nation's prowess; 
they toasted King George and the Glorious Constitution in 
bumpers of whisky toddy. Success in the coming struggle was 
certain, for the country was now united, and the people, thanks 
to the wise severity of the Government, no longer hankered 
after so-called Reform, but were sound to the core. How well 
it was, as the leading article of the Trumpeter^ so abruptly 
interrupted by Mr. Kennoway's wild appearance on the scene, 
wisely remarked, that this Invasion had not taken place a few 
years earlier, before Muir and his fellow-conspirators had been 
shipped off to Botany Bay, when sedition prevailed throughout 
the whole Empire, and when a great proportion of the people of 
England and Scotland were intoxicated with French Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity. Bonaparte, as was well known, at the 
present awful crisis counted on being received with open arms 
by such deluded wretches, but the infamous adventurer little 
knew the change that a few short years of judicious severity 
had wrought in Great Britain. Here fresh toddy was brewed, 
and with deep groans, the company of ministers, and even 
Mrs. Maclean and Elizabeth in modest sips, drank confusion to 
the vile Corsican Fungus. 

When, tolerably late that night, lantern in hand, the Rev. 
Richard Kennoway started cheerfully on his walk home to the 
manse of Spinnington, the weather had somewhat improved. 
The violence of the wind had abated, and the sloppy snow had 
given place to a slight powdery fall that promised before 
morning to whiten the country. The air was sharp and 
exhilarating, and as the young minister walked briskly along 
between the hedgerows, in spite of the danger to his country, 
his heart was light within him, and his courage so high that he 
felt capable of vanquishing, alone and in single combat, on that 
country road, Napoleon Bonaparte himself, if only that pretty 
friend of the Macleans, with the face of a young Madonna, 
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would deign to smile upon him as he told the story of his 
victory. Then, at a sharp bend of the road, Richard Kennoway's 
spirits sank to zero, as many a time it had happened before on 
that very spot — ^how gloomily the manse was situated in its 
garden of overgrown evergreens — ^how desolate and devoid of 
welcome that one faint light in the study window I Yes, it was 
a dull hole, he said to himself, and it was not wonderful perhaps 
that in past days he had spent but little of his time within those 
dreary walls. He had been in the wrong, however, thoroughly in 

the wrong ; but all that would be changed now, if only How 

good a man, how earnest a minister would he henceforth be if 
only that delightful girl, as good as she was pretty, he could 
see, would consent to be his guardian angel in the dismal manse 
of Spinningrton. 

Miss Gilmour, sitting placidly sewing flannel waistcoats for 
the troops, at one side of the study fire, whilst he, Richard 
Kennoway, transformed by her admiring love and unfailing 
gentleness into a model pastor, diligently prepared for his 
Sunday duties at the opposite side — the picture called up was 
so beautiful that suddenly the spirits of the young man rose 
again, and all at once he seemed to view everything on earth 
in its true light ; it was impossible that any countryside destined 
to be the scene of so sweet a love-story should within the next 
few days be deluged with blood, and red with the glow of 
burning homesteads. One thing was certain, he was going to 
marry this sweet Miss Gilmour, and to live happily and wisely 
ever after — ^therefore the tales of all those respectable humbugs 
were utter delusions — ^the Mounseers were still eating frogs in 
their native land — ^that atrocious scoundrel their First Consul 
knew better than to attempt to cross the Straits of Dover — ^the 
rumour of the French Invasion was a false alarm I 

Mr. Kennoway was right The news of the French Invasion 
was a false alarm ; the False Alarm still remembered by Tweed 
and Ettrick and Yarrow. The respectable sea-captain and the 
other respectable persons were also right, for by some unex- 
plained accident the great fire-beacon had burst into flames by 
night on St Abb's Head, and had been answered back by 
volcanic outbreaks on other hilltops. Within a few minutes, 
Kelso, Jedburgh, and Selkirk were bright as day with blazing 
torches, and within half an hour the streets were full of 

19 
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volunteefs and yeomanry, who had ridden down die river- 
banks in hot haste» to gather themselves together, as their 
forefathers had done» to the strains of the ''Flowers of the 
Forest" Some men were pale as death, for they had risen 
from sickbeds at the cry of Invasion — women not at all pale, 
mingled in the throng with horses and arms ; husbands or sons 
were away in Edinburgh, but their wives would see to it that 
when they got out to Dalkeith they would be able to mount 
and ride with their comrades. 

It was all a mistake — ^but how good an excuse was the False 
Alarm for another visit of Mr. Kennoway early the next day to 
the manse of Dunfermline, just to inquire anxiously how Mrs. 
Maclean and her young friend Miss Gilmour felt after their 
terrible fright of the previous evening. 



CHAPTER XXIV 
A BEAU FOR MISS ELIZABETH 

LONG before Miss Elizabeth Gilmour left Dunfermline, the 
Rev. Richard Kennoway was many fathoms deep in love. 
Too soon her visit came to an end, and as the Glasgow coach 
started from the door of the inn in the High Street, the young 
minister, in company with Mr. and Mrs. Maclean, waved a 
melancholy farewell to the pretty face smiling at the window ; 
everjrthing was now over, and in days to come, a miserable man, 
he despairingly paced the walks of his dreary manse garden, 
plunged in gloomy thought, and only mocked by the early 
spring flowers, with their vain promise of hope, and by the black- 
birds among the yellow-scented buds of the poplar trees, foolishly 
whispering in faint notes their half-forgotten love-songs of last 
year. 

The situation was indeed frightful. In order to marry Miss 
Gilmour — and no other woman in the world could SJchard 
Kennoway now marry — he must propose to her ; and in order to 
propose he must make her further acquaintance. Yet that pro- 
cess, in itself so pleasing, meant, as the minister gathered from 
sundry confidential communications of Mrs. Maclean, taking his 
very life in his hand, so to speak, and venturing alone and 
unaided into a veritable lions' den. Madam, according to the 
testimony of her friend, was a really excellent person, and a fine, 
jolly» good-natured woman so long as she was pleased ; but she 
must always have things her own way, and she ruled her family, 
and indeed attempted, at least, to rule everyone who came across 
her path, with a rod of iron. It was in reality this formidable 
lady who would decide whether a suitor for her daughter's hand 
should be welcomed with open arms, or with scant ceremony 
shown to the door — the Captain, however, might have a say in 
the matter too, but his temper was so uncertain and diabolical 
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that it was quite impossible to predict what sort of reception he 
would accord to a lover of Elizabeth. Here followed, in the 
privacy of Mrs. Maclean's drawing-room, the story of many 
terrible family scenes and violent quarrels, the talk of the town, 
to which the minister in love listened with lengthening face, and 
with mingled feelings of alarm and disgust ; so abhorrent to the 
whole tenor of his own life and character was such a mode 
of procedure. It almost seemed to the peaceable and nervous 
lover that even the cloth of a clerical suitor might afford 
but little protection against a deadly combat with cutlasses 
or landing - pikes, or whatever weapon would most likely be 
selected by an infuriated privateersman for a duel. How 
could he possibly appear before such a man in the light of a 
suppliant ? 

The year wore on, and Mr. Kennoway, the most irresolute of 
men, could not make up his mind any more than the infamous 
adventurer Napoleon Bonaparte ; for the French force that was 
to have landed in the middle of the previous November, then in 
the last week of January, then in the middle of March, had not 
yet made its appearance, though the country was still drilling, 
and still preparing to meet the foe ; all the time raging furiously 
as the First Consul, by a succession of executions, cleared the way 
for his usurpation of the Throne of France. The minister of 
Spinnington raged as loudly as any of his neighbours, for he 
loathed and detested Bonaparte with all his heart ; and yet, in 
the quiet of his own dull manse, his thoughts, even as the last 
newspaper, full of exciting news, lay open before him, alwaj^ fell 
back again upon the awful difficulties that lay in the way of his 
own personal happiness. 

The prospect was dark indeed, yet all at once, and suddenly, 
an unexpected light shone across the lover's path. Listlessly, 
after a period of melancholy musing, he turned again one 
day to the columns of the Trumpeter of Fife^ and without 
the slightest interest glanced over the first paragraph that 
happened to meet his eye — "We have to announce," it 
was briefly stated, ''that the outward-bound West Indian 
Fleet, consisting of 130 vessels, accompanied by several 
frigates of war, sailed from the Cove of Cork last Wednes- 
day with a favourable wind" — then followed a list of 
names, amongst which the minister read, with a thrill of 
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exquisite delight — ** The Ifary Maclver of Greenock, Captsdn 
William Gilmour/' 

For a day or two Richard's mind was made up. He would 
set out at once for the west country, and woo and win this 
loveliest and best of beings. Madam, it appeared, was a good 
and worthy woman : freed from the annoyance of her violent and 
ill-conditioned husband, who no doubt provoked her to opposi- 
tion and self-will, she might not improbably be inclined to listen 
favourably to a tale of love. Then came on a cold fit, and 
doubts and difficulties innumerable tormented the diffident 
wooer. Suppose that air of kindness and interest he flattered 
himself that he had observed in Miss Gilmour was merely her 
sweet manner towards every living creature? Suppose she 
would not accept him — suppose this determined mother of hers 
frowned upon his suit — suppose another more worthy than him- 
self was already in the field — suppose — suppose — ^suppose he 
walked east before he walked west, and consulted his brother 
James? 

This counsel prevailed, and one fine morning in April, 
Richard Kennoway set out on foot on a favourite errand of his 
— ^to seek advice. Not, alas ! to some snug manse nestling under 
the shade of budding trees beside a little country church. For 
no patron had as yet been found willing to appoint Mr. James : 
years ago, the good man had seen, without a pang of jealousy, 
3^t with a feeling of great sadness for himself, his younger 
brother as soon as he was licensed presented to the living of 
Spinnington ; and since then he had heard, and heard with heart- 
felt pleasure, of Richard's increasing fame as a preacher. The 
elder brother knew, and knew without resentment, that all his 
life long it would be his part to play a humble second to 
Richard, already known throughout the Kingdom of Fife as Mr. 
Kennoway, whilst he, eight years the senior, was simply plain 
Mr. James. All this had been bearable, however, compared with 
the sorrow that had of late befallen the preacher. It appeared 
that this meekest and humblest of men had not yet been 
sufficiently brought low, for about the year 1803, the long 
engagement as helper at Cupar-Fife having come to an end, at 
the age of nearly thirty-eight Mr. James Kennoway, with a 
heavy heart, although most gratefully, had accepted the kind 
invitation of his good friend Generd Dundas to take up his 
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abode at Strathwilltain, and to act as tutor to Richard's yoanger 
pupils till a patron should appear. 

Under the fresh budding trees of StrathwiUiam, that early 
spring of so long ago, what lover^s sighs were hreathed, what 
rhapsodies were poured forth into patient ears, wbBt doubts fisuied 
away into thin air, what joyous hope sprang up as the two 
brothers paced backward and forward in deq) consultation ; witii 
what mingled feelings did Richard in evening hours meditatively 
sit in the ingle-neuk over at Balwysie on the great stone seat, 
where Elizabeth Gilmour's children were yet to think it their 
highest happiness to sit in a row, as they have often told me, 
laughing and eating apples and burning nuts together at 
Hallowe'en. 

Mr. James, who was full of an innocent guile, and who had 
a decided turn for diplomacy, as he walked to and fro under 
the trees in conversation with the eager Richard, had strongly 
expressed the opinion that an apparently accidental entry into 
the town of Greenock, accompanied, if possible, by some little 
display of the wooer^s talent as a preacher, would not only prove 
very eflficacious with the fair Miss Gilmour, but would be much 
more likely to win the approval of her all-powerful mother than 
a visit evidently planned with the sole purpose of saying point- 
blank to the object of his affections — ^* Will you marry me ? " 
To this tortuous policy, the irresolute Richard readily agreed, 
and fortunately there seemed to be but little difficulty as to 
canying out Brother James's plan. For the kind fate that 
watches over the amatory af&irs of men is, in a special manner, 
favourable to a minister in love ; no matter in what part of the 
country the maiden of his choice may reside, providence has 
settled an old college friend in her neighbourhood ; whilst in the 
case of a rising preacher, the news of his coming, judiciously 
noised abroad, will bring in many invitations to fill many differ- 
ent pulpits. At Kilbarchan, as Mr. James reminded his brother, 
a friend who used to come a great deal to Mrs. Lawson's in the 
Grammar School Wynd was now settled — ^what more natural 
than that Richard should Mrrite recalling old days, and offering 
at an early date to pay that visit so frequently spoken of, and 
so long delayed ? As to preaching in Greenock, let nothing be 
said ; the time of the Spring Fast was approaching, Mr. Douglas 
would be sure to mention to one or other of the ministers of that 
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town that he shortly expected to have Mr. Kennoway of 
Spinnington as his guest — and the rest of the plot would see td 
itself. 

So Richard, smiling to himself in the manse of Spinnitigton, 
wrote to his old friend of college days, and as if by magic, as an 
old letter of the 7th of May 1 804 still testifies, the scheme so 
cunningly devised succeeeded in every detail beyond the lovef^s 
fondest hopes — ^succeeded, indeed, so far as preaching was con- 
cerned, only a great deal too well. For a wooer desirous of 
dazzling a lady whom he designs to make his mother-in-law, on 
one or two occasions, by a display of eloquence and orthodoxy, 
may not be altogether pleased — may indeed be very much taken 
aback — ^by the discovery that an amiable and well-meaning 
friend, entirely ignorant of the delicate state of affairs, has so 
entangled him in a succession of preaching engagements as 
almost to deprive him of a single half-day of leisure. 

On the 17th of April, on a very fine morning, clear and 
rather cold, for the season was backward that year, the minister 
of Spinnington stepped out of his manse garden, and began the 
old familiar walk down to the shores of the Forth, and over by 
the ferry-boat at Higgins' Neuk to Larbert, and on to Glasgow 
by the valley of the canal, whereon in those days was to be 
seen a great wonder, a little vessel with a wheel in her stem 
propelled by steam, snorting and puffing along between the 
green banks with a couple of loaded boats in tow. Even a 
lover, however anxiously absorbed, and however tormented, 
as Mr. Kennoway was, by cruel sufTerings from an ill-fitting 
pair of shoes, must have looked with the deepest interest on 
such an extraordinary phenomenon ; yet in the letter of the 7th 
May nothing whatever is said to Mr. James of the Charlotte 
Dundas. 

" Dear Brother,'*-— that epistle begins, — ^ According to your 
urgent request contained in the communication from you which 
I received on my arrival, I now sit down to give you a brief 
detail of my travels. I reached Glasgow on Tuesday evening, 
having walked the whole way; by this, however, I had very 
severely bruised my feet, a fact which in the sequel was a cause 
of regret to me during the whole of my journey. I attended 
the Synod at Glasgow and heard some clishmaclaver. I had 
a most cordial welcome from Mr. Douglas, and found that he 
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expected me to pteach for him the first Sabbath forenoon — 
rode into Paisley (six miles) and preached in the afternoon for 
Mr. Rankin." 

Besides these two engagements mentioned in the rapid 
prelude to the long letter of the 7th of May, there were several 
others ; on the mantelpiece of the dining-room of the manse 
of Kilbarchan, there lay waiting for Mr. Kennoway, I gather, 
at least three notes of invitation to pay visits and to preach — 
one from Dr. Scott of Greenock — ^that, of course, was most 
satisfactory — but the others were regarded by the newly 
arrived traveller with a somewhat rueful expression — what time 
would there be to pay court to Miss Gilmour and her mother 
if the hospitality of Mr. Allan of Row were accepted, and that 
of another reverend gentleman, whose manse also was situated 
on the wrong side of the Clyde, but whose name is not 
mentioned in that letter to Mr. James ? All very fine, said the 
minister to himself nervously, but my whole time will be taken 
up, I shall be tired to death — and suppose I am a rejected man 
before all those Sundays and Thursdays come round ? 

Of course Mr. Douglas, the kindest and most amiable of 
friends, was taken into confidence. He knew Richard's want 
of self-reliance of old ; and well aware that he could never carry 
out any project without assistance and advice, he readily 
acceded to the lover's tremulous proposal that they should both 
walk down together to Dr. Scott's manse in company on 
Wednesday the 25 th of April. It was an awful moment for 
one of the two young ministers when that journey drew near 
an end, and when by degrees, in spite of many pauses, proposed 
by Mr. Kennoway, who was much struck by the matchless 
beauty of the view of the Highland mountains, they descended 
the long hill, and found themselves entangled in a network of 
narrow lanes, the Laigh Street, the Long Vennel, Highland 
Closs and Drummer's Closs, where the poorer inhabitants were 
all talking together in the soft Gaelic tongue. Never had Mr. 
Kennoway, he declared, seen a town more deeply interesting — 
a fortunate circumstance, as it was far too early in the day to 
call on ladies — far too early, so that a stroll through the seaport 
would serve to pass the time very pleasantly. Mr. Douglas, 
by no means so much struck as the visitor from the east by the 
beauty of Greenock, restrained a smile, and along with his 
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companion carefully inspected the outside of the Mansion 
House on the Braeface, and readily agreed with Mr. Kennoway 
that it certainly was a most extraordinary sight to see vessels 
in deep water discharging their cargoes into the windows of the 
projecting houses on the north side of the High Street. But 
feigned interest and admiration gave way to genuine delight 
when the two ministers found themselves sauntering on the 
East and West Harbour Dykes and on the old Mid Quay 
with its tall gabled houses; for there, the sun shone brightly 
on the dancing waves of the broad estuary, and the very air 
seemed to smell sweet of the heather and bog myrtle of the 
great blue mountains on the other side. Even in all his 
perturbation of spirit, Mr. Kennoway gazed long and earnestly 
through his spectacles at that wonderful ^dew — then the 
interesting thought occurred to him that from earliest infancy, 
the eyes of Miss Gilmour had daily rested on those beautiful 
scenes, and he pulled out his watch. 

It was nearly time, he said, in answer to an inquiring look 
of poor Mr. Douglas — ^but still hardly time. It would be 
interesting, he thought, to learn the names of those vessels 
riding at anchor in the offing: information could no doubt 
be given by some of those extraordinary ruffians in blue petti- 
coats, who were lounging about on the quay. The ruffians 
appealed to, hopeful of whisky, were eagerly communicative 
— the gentlemen wished to know the names of the vessels at 
the Tail of the Bank, did they ? Well, that one over yonder 
was the Press-tender^ commanded by Captain Tatham — his 
lieutenant was one Tyre, and the rendezvous of the Press-gang 
was at the foot of Shore Street — no, not there, that was the 
house where there was a light at night in the window to guide 
the smugglers into the harbour — that way to the left — ^}res, that 
was the rendezvous. When the Press-tender was full, then 
Captain Tatham took the captured men and boys out to the^ 
war-frigate at the Tail of the Bank. The next to the Tourterelle 
was the Unity^ Captain Wilson, and the next again, the Mary 
Maclver^ Captain Gilmour — the Mary Maclver\ — ^Yes, to be 
sure, the Mary Maclver. Did the gentlemen think of taking 
a passage in her to the West Indies? Yes, certainly, it was 
said some time ago that the Mary Maclver had sailed with 
a convoy from the Cove of Cork, but that was a mistake — 
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there were plenty of lies in the newspapers, the ruffians 
understood from those who were able to read them, and who 
had money enough to buy them. Thank you, sir, thank 3^0 
kindly I 

Mr. Kennoway, always pale, was positively ghastly as he 
again pulled out his watch, and faintly yet firmly remarked to 
his friend that he thought he had better pay his respects to 
Captain and Mrs. Gilmour without further delay — ^in his own 
eyes he was a doomed man, and it would be well, he felt, to 
know his fate without suffering any more mental torture. 
There was one comfort, at all events, in this most miserable 
business; his visit to the west, thanks to the shrewdness of 
James, had been so well arranged that with the exception of 
the friend by his side, on whose fidelity he could absolutely 
rely, not a soul had the faintest suspicion of the real reason of 
the journey from Spinnington to Greenock. At this point in 
the old letter, Mr. Douglas of Kilbarchan is lightly dismissed 
by the writer with all the ingratitude of a lover — he disappears 
accordingly with a roguish smile round the comer of the 
Drummer's Closs, redolent of tarry ropes and herring casks, 
and makes his way with a feeling of heartfelt relief to the 
manse, to be met at the door, to his great embarrassment, by 
Mrs. Scott, all curiosity and eager inquiry as to Elizabeth 
Gilmour's beau, whilst the Doctor of Divinity, hastily pushing 
aside a half-finished sermon, springs out of his study, and joins 
in the cross-examination with a cheerful laugh. 

Meanwhile Mr. Kennoway, with the despairing courage of 
the condemned criminal who mounts the scaffold, stands alone 
before the old-fashioned town-house of his love, and gently 
raises the knocker 

How amazing was the change wrought in the course of the 
next ten minutes on the mental condition of the self-distrustful 
#irooer, who never for a moment seems to have reflected that 
a rising young minister of blameless character might possibly 
be considered even by an unreasonable and ill-tempered 
privateersman and his tyrannical spouse as an excellent match 
for their daughter, the eldest of a family of ten. 

The door was promptly opened by a domestic servant in 
a wincey petticoat and a smart short-gown, who smiled far too 
broadly for her station in life — a beau for Miss Elizabeth, she 
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was saying to herself in the Gaelic Then to the minister — 
a fine straight figure of a man, she inwardly noted — ^the maiden 
explained, in her pretty, half-broken English, that owing to 
some inexplicable providence, the Captain and Madam were at 
present residing at their country-house — ^but Miss Gilmour was 
at home, if that would do as well. It would, it appeared, and 
with jojrful alacrity the maiden bounded up the winding stone 
staircase, and with unseemly haste ushered the minister into 
a pleasant parlour wainscoted in dark oak from floor to ceiling, 
through whose heavy-sashed windows, standing half open, there 
was wafted the all-pervading smell of tar and salt water, ming- 
ling oddly with the fragrance of rose-leaves and cloves from 
Madam's great china bowls. Here, in the middle of the floor, 
stood waiting for a season the graceful figure of the minister in 
knee-breeches, silver-buckled shoes and clerical bands. What 
an age it seemed to Richard, as in his agitation he made a 
mental inventory of the furniture, of Madam's lug-chair and the 
footstool sewed in worsted work by her own fair hands, of the 
little oblong table under the miniatures of Elizabeth's parents, 
of the three jars on the mantelpiece filled in with pictures and 
white paint by Mary Maclver at her Saltmarket boarding- 
school, of Elizabeth's shepherdess in its handsome gilt frame 
in the middle of a panel above. Then he heard light footsteps 
approaching rather slowly, it seemed. Ah, what if those foot- 
steps were reluctant I the lover said to himself, and his heart 
sank within him. Then the door was gently opened. 

And there stood Elizabeth in a simple white frock, looking 
prettier and sweeter than ever, her whole face lit up with a 
smile of gladness and innocence. She certainly was glad to see 
Mr. Kennoway alone before he made the acquaintance of her 
parents, but this little scheme was none of her doing : Elizabeth 
was single-hearted as the day — her mamma had informed her 
that so things were to be, and in those old times daughters, 
and especially daughters of such as Mrs. Gilmour, had to do 
exactly as they were told. 

When she had first heard of the approaching visit of Mr. 
Kennoway, Mrs. Gilmour, a clear-sighted woman, had of course 
at once seen through the strange coincidence of the appearance 
in Dr. Scott's manse of a Fife minister who had of late become 
acquainted with her own very pretty daughter, and yet, although 
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that part of the matter was plain enough, the vigilant mother 
found herself in a position of unusual difficulty. She was no 
great match-maker — ^not more so, at least, than any true woman 
ought to be — and the principal thing, as she observed to her 
husband, was to find out what the girl herself thought and felt 
But how was that to be found out ? This was the difficulty, for 
although she did not own it even to herself, Mrs. Gilmour actually 
almost stood a little in awe of her daughter; Elizabeth, she 
complained, was so stubborn and so close that it was never easy 
to know what was in her mind, and in this case it was quite 
impossible even for her own mother to g^ess whether or not her 
affections were engaged by this stranger minister. In this un- 
flattering way a baffled manager of other people's business put 
it to herself; after another manner, Elizabeth's biog^rapher may 
express it — there was indeed about this young girl a passive 
strength of will and a reserve so impenetrable that even her 
tactless mother dare not intrude into the sanctuary of her 
heart How astonished she would have been had she known 
it, but before the uplifting of those grave eyes of hers, maternal 
questionings, and even the irrepressible jocularity of the 
day, were silenced, and Elizabeth was permitted to love in 
peace. 

In this first difficulty Mrs. Gilmour had the worst of it ; there 
was, however, a second difficulty, in which she was determined 
to come off victorious — it must be discovered, was, or was not 
Mr. Kennoway a Moderate ? On the answering of that great 
question depended the marriage of her daughter. It was not 
likely, the lady thoughtfully considered, that her good friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. Maclean, would speak so highly of any minister 
not of the soundest principles, and the intimacy with Mr. Douglas 
of Kilbarchan was of good omen, yet in Fife, and in that particular 
corner of Fife about Spinnington, churches, she had heard, were 
but ill supplied. This, however, was a matter on which Mrs. 
Gilmour would accept no evidence but the evidence of her own 
senses, and of her own powers of penetration ; and meanwhile, 
as there could be no proposal of marriage without an opportunity, 
and as she herself was not called upon to weigh any man in the 
balance as a future son-in-law until he had formally sought the 
hand of her daughter, she would simply provide the young people 
with an occasion to come to an understanding, and would reserve 
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her own judgment till she had critically considered Mr. Kenno- 
way's discourse, or discourses, to be delivered the following Sunday 
In the church of Dr. Scott 

Owing to the unfortunate precipitancy of Mr. Douglas in 
rashly assuring all the ministers of his acquaintance that his 
amiable and obliging friend from Spinnington would be over- 
joyed to undertake any number of services during his approach- 
ing visit to the west country, Mr. Kennoway, although he arrived 
in Greenock on Wednesday, ''was unable," we learn from his 
letter to Mr. James, '' to drink tea with Miss Gilmour before the 
Saturday afternoon." On Thursday morning early, he went 
across the water to Row ; that night, of course, he spent in Mr. 
Allan's manse ; then followed another of Mr. Douglas's ministerial 
entanglements on the north side of the Clyde, with the result that 
a family dinner in the country-house, hospitably planned by 
Mrs. Gilmour, had to be postponed till Monday the 30th of April. 
The letter of the 7th May is rather confused at this point, and 
indeed at several other points, one thing only is clear, namely, 
that Mr. Kennoway did at last drink tea on Saturday, the 28th, 
with Miss Gilmour. 

With Miss Gilmour and her mother, as it turned out, for bliss 
and agony were to be strangely mingled together on that Satur- 
day afternoon. Springing lightly from a small boat at the Mid 
Quay, the minister hurried in the highest spirits to the tall house 
in the narrow street close by ; presently to be sunk to zero, for 
never was there man so mercurial, by finding the lug-chair in 
the best parlour occupied by a very good-looking and handsomely 
dressed lady, with a thin-lipped, saucy mouth and a pair of very 
bright, resolute eyes shaded by a mass of dark, curling hair ; her 
whole face being framed in by the falling lace frill of a very 
exquisite cap, a perfect masterpiece of the milliner's art, shaped 
like a bluebell, and adorned by a bunch of narrow ribbon perched 
on one side. From this fashionable personage, with her fine-lady 
air — like, but oh, how unlike the sweet Elizabeth, who, with an 
inward perturbation most perfectly concealed, stood modestly 
aside until her mamma should declare her policy — Mr. Kenno- 
way, to his unspeakable relief and surprise, received a very 
cordial welcome. In days to come, this minister, who now entered 
her presence with a demeanour almost of timidity, was to be her 
favourite son-in-law ; and already, at first sight, Mrs. Gilmour felt 
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instinctively drawn towards one whose manner, so modest and 
unassuming, so eagerly courteous and deferential, promised wdl 
indeed for her future influence as a mother-in-law. Elizabeth 
had certainly exaggerated the plainness of her beau — ^his hair 
might be as red as she declared it to be, but it was abundant and 
well powdered ; his eyes might be peering and short-sighted, but 
his gold spectacles became him, and gave him a scholarly air ; 
his nose might be thick — ^really, Mrs. Gilmour had no patience 
with girls and their nonsense — at all events it was straight ; his 
upper lip might be long, but what splendid teeth — and after all, 
with such a figure, so light and lithe, so finely proportioned and 
so el^ant, with such a leg for a black silk stocking, and such 
a foot and ankle for a well-buckled shoe — a man might have any 
sort of face he liked. What did Elizabeth mean ? Mrs. Gilmour 
only hoped most earnestly that so well-made and gentlemanly 
a man was not, by bad luck, a Moderate. 

In a very short time Mr. Kennoway felt tolerably at ease with 
the lady on whom he had made so favourable an impression, and 
who talked and laughed so gaily behind the urn — " I found the 
mother," he says in that letter to Mr. James, " a fine, frank, jolly 
woman." There was certainly much animated talk and laughter 
in the wainscoted parlour that Saturday afternoon ; and Elizabeth, 
although her mother allowed her but a very small share in the 
conversation, was at heart as cheerful and gay as the others. At 
last, little by little, the merriment died away, and Mrs. Gilmour, 
whose face had become serious, casually remarked that she 
understood Mr. Kennoway had the other day looked in upon the 
Synod at Glasgow — ^might she inquire what particular subjects 
of importance were at present engrossing the attention of the 
clergy of the city ? Her guest's eyes twinkled for a moment — 
his recollection of the conversation of the brethren assembled did 
not seem to be of the most solemn description. Ah yes, how 
well that he remembered in time, there had been some talk of 
a very serious matter that had not yet come even before the 
Presbytery, the rumoured intention of one of the city churches 
to apply for permission to introduce an organ — what might be 
the convictions, he wondered, of this somewhat opinionative lady 
on the subject of instrumental music in public worship? It 
would be safe at all events to be vague, and merely to chronicle 
the prevailing, indeed the unanimous non-official verdict of the 
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Church Court, which had seen in such a proposal — *^ the most 
insidious and fatal of all engines to destroy the venerable Church 
of Scotland. The use of organs/^ they had asserted, " was not 
only contrary to the law of the land, but to the law and con- 
stitution of the Established Church." 

Mr. Kennoway had here struck a true note, and Mrs. Gilmour, 
after delightedly concurring in the view of the Sjmod, proceeded 
to examine her guest on the attitude of the ministers assembled 
in Glasgow on the vexed questions of missions to the heathen 
and lay-preaching. Mr. Kennoway hastily informed his hostess, 
however, that as those subjects had not in any shape or form 
been before the Synod, not a word had been said r^^arding 
matters, as to which, as he conceived, there could be but one 
opinion. — Yes indeed, most certainly, the lady smilingly assented 
— ^there could indeed be but one opinion as to missions and 
lay-preaching. Her own mind had long since been made up, 
but it would gratify her exceedingly if Mr. Kennoway, as a 
minister of the Church of Scotland, would give her a brief 
outline of his position. 

Mr. Kennoway nervously glanced at Elizabeth, and then, 
clearing his throat, began by observing that his hostess would 
no doubt agree with him that in approaching subjects of such 
vast and transcendent importance, no sensible man could venture 
to ignore the awful fact of the recent Revolution in France, and 
the political state of our own country, which although happily 
not so dangerous at the present moment as was the case some 
ten years since, when Parliamentary Reform was actually 
advocated in many quarters with unblushing effrontery, was yet 
sufficiently critical. 

Again the minister had struck a true note, and a long, and 
on the whole, harmonious colloquy ensued; the agreement of 
hostess and guest being that if it were our duty as a nation (as 
our duty as a nation it undoubtedly was) to attempt to christianise 
the twenty millions of heathen in India — then let the task be 
undertaken by men of sound and loyal Tory principles, by men 
devoted to their King and to the Constitution of their country, 
by men who would never by shallow democratic arguments seek 
to influence the ignorant minds of our Hindoo fellow-subjects, 
with the result of the loss of our vast Eastern empire. The 
unanimity of the two speakers was almost complete, as Elizabeth 
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observed with inward satisfaction, yet even Mr. Kennoway, 
clever though he might be, was not alwajrs perfectly well- 
informed on every point, for once or twice her mamma, with 
a pleasant smile, had to correct a few trifling errors into which 
he had fallen. 

Then as to lay-preaching — as to lay-preaching — Mr. 
Kennoway must confess that although he understood their 
point of view, and to a certain extent sympathised with it, he at 
the same time did not himself fully share the convictions, no 
doubt perfectly conscientious, of many of his reverend brethren. 
Indeed, since the excellent Dr. Erskine had remonstrated with 
the Haldane brothers, he understood that there was now nothing 
to complain of in the way of attack made on the ministers of 
the Church. Mr. Kennoway knew as a fact that many worthy 
persons looked upon the whole scheme of erecting tabernacles 
as a mere device for overturning their beloved National Church, 
but really, after giving the matter his most serious attention — 
he might be wrong to be sure, probably he was wrong — ^but his 
idea was that 

Here Mrs. Gilmour, who was much fonder of talking than of 
listening, interrupted Mr. Kennoway, much to his relief, and 
with great precision and clearness explained to him the whole 
subject of lay-preaching, and indeed of clerical preaching as 
well, with such fulness that there need be no further doubt or 
difliculty in his mind as to those important matters. These 
questions disposed of, Elizabeth's mother went on to expatiate 
on the coldness and deadness of the Moderate party, which 
alone was responsible for the intrusion of lay-preachers into 
their neglected parishes. Now, however, the lady declared, with 
a keen glance at Mr. Kennoway, the Evangelical party — or the 
High party, as their opponents called them, and speaking for 
herself she had no quarrel with the name — was every day gain- 
ing in strength, and the consequence would be that such inter- 
ference as that of the Haldanes, however well meant, would 
soon no longer be necessary. A vast amount of good work was 
now being done, Mrs. Gilmour rejoiced to say, by the Evangel- 
icals of their own Church of Scotland : Mr. Kennoway, of course, 
knew far better than herself the names of all the different 
agencies now in operation — Sermons for Youth, Charity 
Sermons of every description, the Society for propagating 
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Christiao Knowledge, the Society for benefiting the Industrious 
Blind — their name was legion. Nor was the Evangelical move- 
ment in England less marked than it happily was in Scotland 
— had Mr. Kennoway seen an account in any newspaper of a 
meeting held some two months before in a London tavern, when 
it had been resolved to found a Bible Society, for which purpose 
seven hundred pounds had been subscribed on the spot ? Would 
Mr. Kennoway believe that when she was residing in Liverpool 
six or seven years ago, she actually could not find a copy of the 
Scriptures for sale in that great city? Only six or seven years 
ago, and now a British and Foreign Bible Society had been 
founded ! 

Now, it most fortunately happened that Mr. Kennoway was 
heart and soul in favour of the new British and Foreign Bible 
Society, whose progress, in those days, he was watching with 
the greatest enthusiasm. With a sense of the absurdity of the 
situation, the minister glanced again at Elizabeth, who, beiidmg 
forward a little in her eagerness, was*following the serious con- 
versation inth an air of deep and patient interest; then he 
remarked, and again his eye twinkled, that he had already 
written to London intimating his intention of becoming an 
animal subscriber to the Society to the amount of two guineas.^ 
Mrs. Gilmour's handsome face beamed upon her daughter's 
lover with delight ; yet she was conscience-stricken, for her zeal 
for the netv Bible Society had not so far taken the form of a 
contribution to its funds. It had only been in existence two 
months, or was it not six weeks, or even less? — she had not 
thought there was any such hurry — ^yet she was rebuked, she 
must confess to herself, by the ardour with which this really 
excellent young man had thrown himself into the great move- 
ment. To-morrow was Sunday, on Monday there was the 
dinner-party down at Gourock to think of-K>n Tuesday, or 
Wednesday at latest, however, a remittance should be des- 
patched by the mail-coach to London. One thing is certain, 
said Mrs. Gilmour to herself dellghtedly-^this l>eau of Elizabeth 
is no Moderate I 

Such serious communings as these went on for a tonsider- 
abie tloie after the tea-things were removed, until indeed the 
sun Was sinking fast in the western sky, and the shadows falling 

^ Mr. Keimowa/s account-book of that period. 
30 
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across the narrow street warned Mrs. Gilmour that a walk of 
some few miles lay before her. Mr. Kennoway, as in duty 
bound, would have accompanied the mother of his love, but she 
peremptorily refused his proffered politeness — ^the minister was 
still lame, she knew, and then he must not fatigue himself, for 
he would find it no light task to take both services in so large a 
church as that of Dr. Scott The Press-gang, if it happened to 
be abroad, would not harm ker^ and even the lonely road between 
Greenock and Gourock would not be so lonely as usual, for the 
colonel of the volunteers was fully convinced that the Invasion 
would take place within the next three weeks, and all his men 
would be drilling beyond the town on so fine an evening. So, 
cheerfully, the lady bade farewell to her daughter at the front 
door, and, accompanied by Mr. Kennoway to the comer of the 
street, set out for Gourock in a very happy frame of mind. Her 
warm heart went out towards this l>eau of Elizabeth, who really 
was a . delightful young man, evidently much in love with the 
dear girl, and yet most becomingly attentive and deferential in 
his behaviour to herself. He expressed himself well too on a 
great variety of subjects — ^not that she entirely agreed with all 
his views, or indeed always grasped very clearly what his views 
might exactly be — ^still he seemed a young man of a most 
humble and teachable spirit, and a girl so thoroughly well- 
principled as Elizabeth would certainly be able to influence him 
for good, not to speak of any little power that she herself might 
be able to exercise. Elizabeth was a fortunate girl indeed ! 

The weather had suddenly become warm and balmy, and 
Elizabeth on that sweet April night, after she was left alone, sat 
for a long time at the open window of her attic bedroom, gazing, 
as she had done so many a time before, at the peep of heathery 
hill and sky and water framed in by the steep roofs and chim- 
neys of the tall town-houses — gazing until she could no longer 
distinguish the black-and-white squares on the hull of His 
Majesty's ship TourterelU. The beautiful world she had known 
from childhood was fast fading from before her eyes, yet down 
below in the Old West Churchyard she could still see the 
graves of those who long ago had lived and loved — and passed 
away. The melancholy of the hour fell upon the sensitive 
spirit of the young girl who loved and who knew herself to be 
beloved. Visions rather than thoughts took possession of her 
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mind, and as the darkness of night blotted ont even the green 
graves, and the stars began to steal out above the mountain- 
tops, she fell into that strain of sad musing that all her life long 
haunted her in hours of purest gladness. In the painful inten- 
sity of her feelings, Elizabeth clasped her hands together, and 
bowed her head upon the window-sill in prayer. 



CHAPTER XXV 

AN OLD-TIME WOOING 

IT had always been a matter of great regret to Elizabeth 
Gilmour that during her stay in Dunfermline Mr. Maclean 
had never invited Mr. Kennoway, of whose powers as a 
preacher she had heard so much, to take one of the Sunday 
services in the nave of the old Abbey Church. At last, how- 
ever^ her eager desire was to be gratified, and Elizabeth in 
summer attire, quite unconscious of the smiles of not a few 
members of the huge congregation so rapidly assembling, sat 
soberly beside her father and mother in Mrs. Scott's pew, await- 
ing the great moment when the young minister of Spinnington 
should mount the pulpit stair. 

It was a day never to be forgotten either by Elizabeth or by 
her exuberantly happy mother, the day thus briefly recorded by 
Mr. Kennoway in his letter of the 7th May — ^"Preached all 
Sabbath in a veiy large Church and to a very large congxega- 
tion.** Mere eloquence would not have satisfied Mrs. Gilmour, 
but in the discourses of the young man, whom the evening 
before she had been inclined to suspect, not indeed of anjrthing 
so bad as Moderatism, but of a certain tendency towards light- 
hearted frivolity, she found a remarkable soundness of doctrine, 
combined with a warmth of manner that seemed to betoken not 
a little real earnestness. These qualities were already to be 
observed in the preaching of Richard Kennoway, for if in many 
respects his life was in those early years, as he himself sadly 
admitted, far from being the life of a true minister, he at least 
found his better self in the preparation of his sermons, and in 
the pulpit, delivered from the fear of man and the natural 
timidity that so sorely beset him, he already at times — as I 
have been told he constantly did in later days — '* preached to 
the heart" 
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There is perhaps nothing in this world more ephemeral than 
the fame of a preacher who is merely a preacher and who in 
his little day has written no book, nor filled any professor's 
chair, nor in any way figured in some great movement as a 
leader of men. The young minister who held that great con- 
gr^ation spell-bound in Greenock on the 29th of April 1804, 
may now be said to be forgotten, yet a shadow of immortality 
is his, for he has proved to be a prophet not without honour in 
his own country, and his memory still lingers on in the old- 
world, unchanging Kingdom of Fife : fifty years after his death, 
one of his grandsons, sojourning in that part, was siuprised to 
find his name a household word in many families, and only the 
other day a stranger minister from Fife, unaware of my interest 
in the preacher, mentioned him in my hearing as ^ the famous 
Richard Kennoway." 

He is forgotten now in the larger world, although a little 
remembered in his own countryside, forgotten along with many 
another fine preacher who in his day spoke to the hearts of men 
and women now also forgotten; yet one who knew him well, 
a scholar and a man of ability, no mean judge, has written 
words that explain in some measure the power which Richard 
Kennoway once wielded over large audiences — "But passing 
from these things," this writer says — "let us proceed to view 
Mr. Kennoway as a divine and as a preacher, where he was 
confessed by all to stand so pre-eminent Possessed of great 
natural powers, they were constantly exercised upon the great 
questions which belong to man's present state and future 
prospects. . . . Taking delight in all knowledge, all was turned 
to account, and the truths he gathered from the fields of nature, 
of art and of science, furnished those varied illustrations which 
gave such a charm to his preaching. Having a very peculiar 
turn for observing men and things, tracing actions to their 
natural principles, and noting the small peculiarities of each 
which gave them their real character, it was his delight to use 
his power for illustrating and applying divine truth, for searching 
the hidden things of men's hearts, and leading them to know 
themselves . . • and all this was done with such perfect suitable- 
ness and naturalness, that you wondered the same thing had 
not occurred to you before, and yet found the lesson brought 
home with the hand of a master. . . . His use of Scripture was 
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peculiarly remarkable, and his divisions were so natural that 
they seemed all to be before you in the text — so orderly, that 
the mind retained them without any difficulty — ^so deep, that 
frequently they brought out views of the truth which you had 
not reached before — and so simply and beautifully illustrated, 
that the text could seldom be remembered without recalling 
much you had heard from him on it His manner and language 
were suitable in all respects — ^most unaffected, most natural, and 
most impressive. But why should we speak of his preaching ? 
His voice is yet sounding in our ears." 

All these things were not yet in the preaching of Richard 
Kennoway — ^they were learned later in 3^ars of conflict and 
anguish, when at last despairingly aware of the poverty of his 
own spirit, his eyes were gradually opened to the deed that he 
had done in so lightly embarking on the awful work of the 
ministry — they were learned in years when sorrow after sorrow, 
like waves of the sea, broke into a prosperous and successful 
life, and his heart, once so buoyant, was well-nigh crushed 
within him. Yet there was enough in the two discourses of 
that April Sunday to delight the large congregations that twice 
over assembled in the Mid-Church, enough to satisfy Mrs. 
Gilmour, as she recalled the different heads on her walk down 
to Gourock towards the setting sun, and far more than enough 
to satisfy her young daughter Elizabeth, who gave herself up to 
the happiest musings that evening over her solitary tea in the 
old town-house. 

That fine evening of the 29th of April promised well for the 
weather of the next day, and on Monday morning the sun shone 
gloriously on a scene of bustle and preparation down at Gourock, 
for Elizabeth and the minister were expected from town for an 
early dinner, and in those old days of boundless and absurd 
hospitality, the presence of even one guest entailed an amount 
of labour and expense that would not now be deemed necessary 
for a party of half a dozen persons. The privateersman at an 
early hour completely lost his temper, and strolled off in a surly 
mood along the bridle-path among flowering whin-bushes 
towards the new lighthouse to have a chat in the Gaelic with 
the ferryman ; the big lads went off with their fishing-rods to 
the rocks, and the children ran away to their favourite play- 
ground, the tumbledown pier below the country-house. Mrs. 
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Gilmour, assisted by her daughter Mary (whose old stories are 
here interwoven with the letter of Mr. Kennoway), decanted 
oceans of strong drink, and kept a vigilant eye on her maidens ; 
the cook, in an agitated frame of mind, twirled numerous hanks 
of wool with roasts depending from them before the great 
kitchen fire; whilst the sound of Highland Moira violently 
smashing and beating eggs might have been heard by any 
chance wayfarer on the narrow road that ended at the pier. 

Meantime, up in the town-house, Elizabeth, the soul of 
punctuality, in white muslin frock and black-feathered Spanish 
hat, fresh and sweet as the April morning, sat in her mamma's 
lug-chair patiently awaiting, with hands lightly folded, the 
arrival of the minister, who even on this fateful day was, as 
usual, too late, and who in consequence when ushered into the 
wainscoted parlour was even more nervous than a wooer need 
be. So late indeed was Mr. Kennoway, that Elizabeth, inwardly 
agitated at the thought of roasts overdone and sauces singed, 
and alarmed lest the children, who looked so well when they 
were newly tidied, should dirty themselves again after Moira 
had taken so much trouble ; and lest papa, if he were kept 
too long waiting, should fly into one of his terrible passions 
before a stranger, prudently suggested an immediate start for 
Gourock. 

Out into the sunshine the two young people therefore passed 
without further delay ; Elizabeth, whatever she may have felt, 
looking, as she always looked, serene and self-possessed, whilst 
the minister, still limping a little as he walked, promised to be 
about as cheerful a companion as a mute handsomely paid to 
look solemn at a funeral. They walked on through the narrow 
streets and lanes, all in a bustle after the break of Sunday; 
Elizabeth bowing right and left in answer to numerous kindly 
and smiling salutations from citizens in red coats who smiled 
more broadly, and winked to one another, as they went on their 
way — it was very awkward and very extraordinary — ^the girl 
was saying to herself all the time — one would think that it was 
she who was in her thirtieth year, and Mr. Kennoway who was 
seventeen. Did he really mean not to talk at all ? What had 
become of the fine preacher of yesterday, and where was that 
air of dignity and authority that became him so well in the 
pulpit? Well, if he would not say an}rthing, she supposed she 
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must — but how she wished they were both safely down at 
Gourock. 

Mr. Kennoway would suppose, Elizabeth fancied, that all 
her acquaintances were military men, but that was quite a 
mistake — ^the two last who had taken oflf their hats as they 
passed were respectively a ship-carpenter and a ship-chandler, 
both very ardent volunteers — and here came her mamma's 
merchant, in his red coat, worthy Robert Morrison. The three 
elderly men in the middle of the causeway, all bowing at once, 
looked like colonels at the least, did they not ? Well, they were 
no such thing — ^they were elders of the Old West, whom she 
had known from a baby— one was a rope-maker, one a ship- 
builder, and one an officer of excise. And did Mr. Kennoway 
see the merchant in that mercer's shop, measuring out his cloth, 
in a scarlet coat, and the lawyer standing on his office door-step 
with a sword dangling at his side ? The Invasion, they said, 
would take place in a very few weeks now ; although really, for 
her part, the thing had been so long spoken about that Elizabeth 
found it very difficult to believe the French would ever venture 
to land on our shores at all. What did Mr. Kennoway think ? 

Mr. Kennoway was understood to say, although his remarks 
were a little disconnected and half-hearted, that Boney being 
such an unprincipled scoundrel and capable of anything, it 
would be well for this country not to be too secure, but to go on 
drilling and preparing for Invasion with might and main. 

That, Elizabeth continued, after a pause, for she had hoped 
that Mr. Kennoway might have enlarged a little on the great 
topic of the day, by her so artfully introduced, that was exactly 
what Greenock was doing, for Mr. Kennoway must not suppose 
that the east country had all the loyalty to itself. All their 
magistrates were volunteers, all the citizens were volunteejrs, 
and they all had their arms lying in readiness in their offices or 
shops, so that as soon as business hours were over they could 
hurry off to drill, or to man the guns at the new battery at Fort 
Jervis. Even the gabbart-men and the lighter-men on the 
Clyde had tendered to the Government the free use of sixty 
vessels with their own services for transportation of troops and 
stores. Did not Mr. Kennoway think that a fine proof of 
loyalty? 

Mr. Kennoway, who was plunged in deep and gloomy 
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meditation on the subject of his coming interview with the 
privateersman, had really heard little of Elizabeth's chatter, 
which sounded so easy and flowing, but which cost the poor 
child so great an effort — however, thus appealed to, he hastily 
pulled himself together, and catching hold desperately of her 
last words, talked mechanically for a few. moments of loyalty — 
a virtue so noble, so beautiful, so admirable, so praiseworthy, 
so this, so that. Then the minister relapsed into a dolorous 
silence. 

Elizabeth, if she had not been a girl of such a dauntless 
spirit, could have wept in her utter bewilderment and perplexity. 
What was the meaning of all this useless agitation and speech- 
lessness? Really, how very stupid a great preacher might 
sometimes be. After all that had come and gone, surely 
Mr. Kennoway must know what her feelings were; and could 
not so clever a man see that there was no difficulty about the 
matter, and that the tea-drinking of Saturday, and this very 
walk down to Gourock, had been planned on purpose by her 
mamma, who had been all cordiality and kindness the other 
evening ? Ah, now — ^and here Elizabeth brightened a little and 
spoke aloud — ^now they were clear of the town, and in the open 
country. What did Mr. Kennoway think of the Clyde on a fine 
spring morning? 

What Mr. Kennoway thought of those glorious blue 
mountains fringed at the water's edge with the living green of 
late April, he was not in a state of mind to express, yet even in 
circumstances so agitating, he felt slightly consoled by the 
wonderful beauty of the distant prospect, and looked with a 
faint momentary delight at the loveliness of the narrow lane 
(now broad, and bordered by villas, and humming with electric 
cars) which ran close by the pebbly shore. Never was there a 
prettier road, he said to himself with a deep sigh, if only every 
turn did not bring him nearer and nearer still to the Scourge 
of the English Channel. 

Elizabeth was disappointed and disconcerted to hear so pro- 
found a sigh, for after that slight appearance of pleasure on the 
face of her friend, she had expected better things ; yet, as they 
could not possibly walk on together side by side in dead silence 
all the way to Gourock, although such it would appear was Mr. 
Kennoway's intention, she, after a pause, looked kindly at her 
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trying lover, and spoke cheerfully of the hawthorn in blossom, 
of the yellow whins by the roadside, and of the pleasantness of 
the sound of water breaking on stones. Then she told him the 
names of the farmers who lived in the heather-thatched cottages, 
half-hidden here and there among the green hollows. There 
were many sad hearts in those homes, she said. Over there, the 
farmer had lost three fine sons in the war, and two others had 
just drawn lots for the militia, and must go as their brothers had 
gone, and perhaps, like them, would never return ; and the poor 
widow who lived in the little hut down by the water's edge, who 
was so happily expecting her only son home from a long voyage, 
had never even seen his face, for as soon as he had stepped 
ashore a few weeks ago at the quay at Greenock, he had been 
kidnapped by the men who were always on the look-out for 
returned seamen, and carried out to the Press-tender at 
the Tail of the Bank. Elizabeth had spoken to Captain 
Tatham of this case, but although he had been very kind, 
he had assured her that the King^s Navy must be manned, or 
the power of Bonaparte would never be crushed. It had been 
difficult to know what to say to the poor mother. It was a 
difficult question altogether. Sometimes she thought — did Mr. 
Kennoway not think — that life was full of difficult questions ? 

No. Here Mr. Kennoway suddenly broke silence with 
startling impetuosity. No, there was only one difficult question 
in all the world — the question he now put to his companion : in 
his own words, tinged with the prevailing militarism of the day 
— '* It was on this occasion, as Miss Gilmour was conducting me 
to Gourock that the Treaty was opened." 

The Treaty was opened — at first very prettily and suitably, 
with an eager declaration of unchanging love and with expres- 
sions of personal unworthiness not unmingled with hope, to 
which Elizabeth listened with a very serious face, yet now 
and then with a faint flicker of a smile about her mouth and 
eyes. 

Nothing could have been more promising than the prelimin- 
ary passages of the Treaty, but, as is well known, nothing is 
more easy than a false step in a delicate piece of diplomacy. 
Encouraged by the favotuable reception of his tale of love, Mr. 
Kennoway, throwing off his nervousness, spoke out like a man — 
but unfortunately just as he was attaining to a height of real and 
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impassioned eloquence, the image of the privateersman rose up 
before him with overwhelming force — ^his new-found courage 
ebbed away — suddenly the Treaty, so well begun, took a most 
unexpected turn — and poor Elizabeth involuntarily stood still 
on the Gourock road, and looked at her lover in utter bewilder- 
ment. For the minister had seized her hand with a despairing 
clutch; his features worked with intense agitation; and in a 
hoarse whisper, in an agony of supplication, he urged her to con- 
sider the many obstacles that lay in their path. How every- 
thing was to come right, he confessed that he, for his part, really 
did not see — ^time, however, and a little delay might work 
wonders — fortunately nothing was easier, for nobody was at all 
aware of the purpose that had brought him to the west — ^it was 
supposed by all, with the exception of her dear self, that a mere 
professional engagement — ^not a soul need be any the wiser — 
Elizabeth was so young, she might like a little time to consider 
— in fact, as a man of honour, he was strongly of opinion that it 
was his duty to ask her not to give an immediate answer — he 
was willing to wait as long as she liked, but yet, not of course to 
run the risk of losing her — there must be a kind of engagement 
— an understanding — and letters of course — long and frequent 
letters — ^he thought he could manage that — Oh, was ever a man 
in so miserable a plight I 

For sole answer to this impassioned and incoherent outpour- 
ing of her agitated lover, Elizabeth merely looked — ^as she could 
look, and none more so — the very picture of gentle inflexibility, 
and with a quiet vehemence she shook her pretty head. 

The minister looked at Elizabeth in g^at surprise. He was 
distinguished, as we have just learned, by ** a very peculiar turn 
for observing men and things, and noting the small peculiarities 
which gave to each their real character " — in other words, Mr. 
Kennoway in dealing with his fellow-creatures was possessed of 
much penetration and discrimination. That might be so ; yet 
no lover ever is, or can be, really penetrating and discriminating ; 
and as r^^ds Elizabeth, with whom Richard Kennoway had 
been in love from the first moment that he had seen her, 
deprived of the use of his faculties from the outset, he had not 
unnaturally fallen back upon the ready-made guide to character 
with which we are all so familiar. Elizabeth Gilmour, I have 
been told, was '' the very personification of gentleness and sweet- 
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ness/' and according to the ready-made guide, the gentle and 
sweet are invariably yielding and submissive. Mr. Kennoway 
bad yet to learn to understand a nature not easOy read, with its 
rare blending of qualities usually deemed antagonistic, and on 
this fine morning on the Gourock road, he received the first of 
many surprises, as the girl of seventeen, whom he expected to 
find as clay in the hand of the potter, lifted her inflexible hazel 
eyes to his agitated face, and quietly, almost coldly, answered — 
** That would be wr<mg I " There was no more to be said about 
the matter, Mr. Kennoway found — ^^ She told me plainly," he 
wrote in his letter to Mr. James, ** that she could permit of no 
correspondence without her parents' knowledge, but in the end 
the Treaty so far succeeded that at last she consented that I 
might speak to her Father." 

Oh, what a horrible privilege was this — ^the privilege blushing^y 
accorded by his adorable Miss Gilmour — ^the privil^e of speak- 
ing of the tenderest emotions that the human heart is C2^>able 
of, face to face with the privateersman ; yet even at that moment 
of darkness, a ray of sunshine was soon to break through the 
gloom, for Elizabeth's face suddenly became radiant (as she 
motioned to her lover to resume the walk) with a smile of genuine 
and irrepressible amusement Once more, seizing the hand that 
the girl had so coldly withdrawn, Mr. Kennoway called upon 
his dearest Miss Gilmour to communicate to him the cause of 
her mirth. 

His dearest Miss Gilmour could hardly do that, for she had 
just had a vision of her mother consulting her huge Liverpool 
watch, and looking over the garden hedge in the hope that Mr. 
Kennoway and her daughter might speedily come round the 
horn of the bay with some unmistakable symptoms of being an 
engaged couple in their walk and demeanour ; whilst her father, 
she well knew, though by no means so rapturously expectant, 
was loitering about the pier in a fully acquiescent frame of mind. 
A secret engagement and secret love-letters, she had just been 
saying to herself, what a piece of nonsense 1 Who would have 
believed that such a great preacher could also be such a great 
goose 1 It was here that Elizabeth had almost laughed. In 
answer to her lover's entreaties, however, she now controlled her 
countenance, and looking up at Mr. Kennoway from under the 
plumes of her large black Spanish hat, she told him in words 
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repeated to Mr. James that '' she believed her parents would ^ve 
her a good deal of her own way." 

Slowly as the lovers walked that day between the blossoming 
hedges of the lonely road, they at last rounded the point, and 
proceeded at a brisker pace towards the little cluster of white 
houses and cottages that lay so prettily embosomed at the 
farther extremity of the deep bay. Apart from the hamlet, sur- 
rounded by a large garden, stood the substantial country-house, 
with no male and female trippers ostentatiously encircling each 
the waist of the other in the vicinity, with no white-painted ice- 
cream shop and no yard-long golden salmon for next-door 
neighbours ; for in the time of the great French war, between 
the old Glasgow Tavern of to-day and the Clyde there lay only 
the garden and a strip of green grass and pebbly shore, with the 
narrow road from Greenock curving towards its finish at the old 
stone pier ; and away to the west only the great route to the 
Highlands, the bridle-path winding towards the Cloch ferry, in 
and oat among whins and brackens and wild rose-bushes, with 
an ash-tree here and there— and beyond, the perfect loveliness 
of blue rippling water and range upon range of high, heathery 
mountains. 

As the young people approached the house, the minister's 
reason again almost trembleid in the balance, whilst even the 
composure of Elizabeth was at last somewhat shaken : she really 
was rather apprehensive about her father's behaviour, and had 
been wondering all morning how best she could communicate a 
shanoeful family secret, and in her dislike of the subject had left 
her thought unspoken till the very last moment — would Mr. 
Kennowayj she now whispered with much earnestness, please to 
remember— 'that vras to say, would he kindly not introduce the 
subject of politics, as her pa^ at times was ratho* easily 
annoyed, and he was, unfortunately — she really was ashamed to 
own it — ^he was a Whig I The lover had only time to whisper 
back tenderly that the horrid fact should be duly remembered 
by him, and that not for worlds 

Here the fond protestations of Mr. Kcnnoway came to an 
sdwupt termimtion, for outside the garden gate he was most 
cordially welcomed by Madam, aad with a little less of effusion 
iiDceived by the privateersman-^^^he same interesting, sad-looking 
man that the minister remembered to have seen in the High 
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Street of Glasgow in the old college dajrs, with the same glance 
almost of appeal in his magnificent dark blue eyes. Bat if 
Mr. Kennoway felt less agitated than he had expected as he 
clasped the hand that had dealt a death-blow to many of his 
country's enemies, even as he received the greeting of the 
privateersman, the shy wooer's spirits again sank suddenly at 
a most unwelcome sight. Why had Miss Gilmour not warned 
him, so that at least he might have been prepared ? Why had 
she not told him that her two hobbledehoy brothers would be 
standing with her father and mother at the garden gate ; youths 
at just the most detestable age, old enough to hail with mockery 
any manifestations of uneasiness — ^if he were fool enough to 
show any — and yet too young to have sufficient good-breeding 
to hide their feelings — " Two of her Brothers," Mr. Kennoway 
wrote a few days later to Mr. James, ** lads of i8 and i6, now 
appeared on the scene— one of them from Liverpool — a circum- 
stance which I must say damped me not a little.** 

It was with a sense of relief that the minister, after acknow- 
ledging the sheepish salutations of William and John, turned 
round at the sound of the scampering of many little feet — here 
came Mary, a plain little girl with a big nose, heading the 
contingent from the pier; a fine lively regiment of children, 
consisting of the two little petticoated boys, Patrick Maclver, 
known in the home circle as Peter, and Matthew, together with 
four other girls whose ages ranged from seven to twelve, Jeanie, 
Margaret, Iverina and Jessie, all with short-cropped hair, and 
all attired, according to the description given some eighty years 
later by their leader, in short-waisted frocks and trousers to 
their ankles of dark brown cotton relieved by a lighter spot, 
tastefully set off with dark brown cuffs and collars. It was 
indeed a welcome interruption, and with heartfelt relief 
Mr. Kennoway patted those short-cropped heads, inwardly con- 
gratulating himself on the blessed innocence of little children ; 
but had the minister only known the fact, it was in no spirit of 
childish innocence that the row of sturdy betrousered maidens, 
at a warning sign from Elizabeth, dropped their little curtseys 
to the stranger gentleman ; for their nurse. Highland Moira, was 
deeply romantic, and she it was who had just called fixe little 
ones from the pier with the excited cry that sister's beau was 
come at last 
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Of that memorable dinner in the country-house no details 
have come down to the present day. Matthew, the baby, at 
this time not quite three years old, remembered to the close of a 
long life innumerable roasts turning in the kitchen of the town- 
house for Elizabeth's wedding-feast ; but that was in the end 
of 1804, and of this preliminary entertainment the bill of fare 
has not been preserved. Yet through the kindness of old and 
dear friends of Elizabeth's beau, who many a time have sumptu- 
ously feasted him, and whose excellent memories, if they do 
not go back so far as the year 1 804, at least reach to within 
a measurable distance of that distant date, I am able to lay 
upon the Gilmours' table the very dinner that a well-to-do 
family in those days would think worthy of a respected minister 
who came a-wooing. According to the generous instructions 
of Mr. and Mrs. Kennoway's old friends. Miss Frances and 
Miss Esther Baillie, the guest, on entering the dining-room with 
the uncertain appetite of a lover, would find a very large table 
completely covered with viands ; all, with the exception of the 
pudding course, served at once. Before Madam, there steamed 
a huge tureen of excellent soup, a roast of lamb lay before 
the privateersman, a bpiled gigot of mutton with sauce was 
committed to the tender mercies of ''the lad of 18," to 
Elizabeth was confided the task of carving a ** fine cut of Bacon 
ham," Mary and ''the lad of 16" attended to the vegetables, 
whilst Mrs. Gilmour, after the removal of the soup, helped the 
company to fish, and thereafter attacked a pair of roast fowls. 
Highland Moira and the domestic from the town-house, with 
some stealthy assistance from the cook, who was supposed to be 
invisible, did the waiting ; and Elizabeth, while not engaged with 
her Bacon ham, deftly twirled the divers round shelves of the 
mahogany dumb-waiter that stood at her mamma's right hand 
so as to keep her well supplied with fresh plates. " After that," 
writes one of the Miss Baillies, " the pudding course would be 
brought in — a huge pudding made with at least nine eggs — ^no 
such thing as small dishes in those days — and a large jug of 
rich cream." 

Such were the hospitable preparations of the year 1804, and 
as it was then considered polite and kind of hosts and hostesses 
to urge their guests to eat and drink till they were on the verge 
of an apoplectic seizure, and very rude indeed of their victims 
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if they did not continue to gorge long after the powers of nature 
had failed, the sufferings of Mr. Kennoway on this occasion 
may be imagined. At last, however, the table was cleared, 
and the privateersman and the minister sat over their drink 
— sat a long time indeed, in spite of numerous hints from 
Madam, who would rise to pull up a blind with the remark 
that really it was a shame to remain indoors on such a day; 
or, again, to lower the window, with the observation that 
the breeze was freshening, and she would warrant that the 
waves would be breaking in fine style on the rocks round 
at the new lighthouse. All in vain for some time was the 
diplomacy of the good lady, for the privateersman, having found 
a new and most attentive listener, had embarked upon the story 
of a succession of awful sea*fights — and yet, after all, what the 
influence of a wife could not accomplbh was brought about by 
a happy intervention of fate. Down below the garden hedge, 
from the narrow road, there came a clattering of hoofs, and 
a little train of riders and pack-horses lost themselves among 
the bushes bordering the bridle-path, and proceeded to round 
the western point of the bay. Simultaneously the rosy face of 
little Peter appeared at the open window — these were travellers 
for the West Highlands, and they had come all the way 
from England. Old Dugald said so. And they were going 
to cross by the ferry. Might they all go to see the horses 
getting into the boat, for it was so funny. Please^ mamma ! At 
this point the window was completely blocked by the faces of 
the five sisters and little Matthew — ah, those old, old faces that 
some of us remember so well — and the chorus of Please^ mamma ! 
rose to a beseeching wail. It was a fine opportunity for Madam, 
who at once smilingly declared her perfect willingness that the 
children should follow the English travellers to the ferry — but 
the rocks were so very dangerous. It would keep her mind 
quite easy if only papa and Mr. Kennoway would follow them 
to the Cloch. 

So it was arranged, and through the kind thoughtfulness 
of Mrs. Gilmour, Mr. Kennoway had a nice quiet opportunity 
of speaking confidentially to the father of Elizabeth. It is not 
perhaps possible to enter upon a delicate af&ir of the heart when 
walking siogle^file along a narrow path bordered with thorny 
whin-bushcii but when the minister found himself sitting with the 
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privateersman on the grass beside the new lighthouse — why did 
he not open his lips, and tell the story of his love? He himself 
gives us no satisfactory reason for his silence, he merely falls 
back on a very old excuse, and chronicles the fact that '^not 
being a very able speaker, I did not break the subject to her 
Father in conversation." 

How gladly would Mr. Kennoway have sat silent altogether 
that sunny afternoon hard by the snow-white lighthouse, 
watching the one sail visible on all the broad expanse of water 
— the brown sail of the ferry-boat lessening, and ever lessening, 
on the way to Dunoon, and listening to the little waves breaking 
with the sound of a gentle slap on the rocks below. But for 
this unhappy man in love there was no such blessedness on that 
day of sore tribulation ; for if, with positive cruelty towards poor 
Elizabeth, he had indulged in gloomy silence on the walk down 
from Greenock, the minister now suffered for his sins, and in 
order that he might not be obliged to mention her loved name, 
found himself obliged to talk to her father without a moment's 
intermission. 

It was like making bricks without straw, for what was there 
to talk about since politics were forbidden, and that in a time 
of extraordinary political excitement? Had Mr. Kennoway 
been a free agent, he might, in spite of his lovelorn condition, 
have talked by the hour, as men did in April 1804, of Boney 
and his Invasion, and the State of Defence, of Catholic Emanci- 
pation, of the King's conscientious scruples and consequent 
lamentable illness, and of the Prince of Wales and the prob- 
ability of a Regency. The names of Lord Grenville, Lord 
Melville, Lord Eldon, Lord Moira, Mr. Addington, Mr. Pitt, 
and Mr. Fox would have flowed from his lips, and he would 
have had a hundred animated remarks to make on Yorke's 
Bill for suspending the completion of the Army Reserve, on 
the Bill for the Augmentation of the Irish Militia, on Mr. 
Addington's impending resignation, and on Mr. Pitt's plan for 
a new administration. There was no lack of interesting subjects 
to talk about ; yet now, in his hour of sorest need, Mr. Kennoway 
found himself stricken dumb by the eager request of Elizabeth, 
and in an agony of nervousness he racked his brains for neutral- 
tinted things unlikely to excite the wrath of the privateersman 
— ^the names of the mountains, the depth of the waters, the 
21 
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exact points of the compass, the story of the building of the 
lighthouse, lighthouses in general, the route to the West 
Highlands by way of Dunoon, the tides, the influence of the 
moon on the tides, the anchorage of the different sea-water 
lakes within sight — the pebbles, the sand, the mud — oh, it was 
hard work ! 

Then all at once, after hours seemed to have elapsed, and 
when, even after such a dinner, the thought of a cup of 
tea was pleasant, the minister had a singtf arly happy inspiration. 
How, in the name of wonder, had he not thought of that before ? 
The Charlotte Dundas^ to be sure ! With the apoplectic snorting 
and pufHng of the new Steam Boat still sounding in his ears, 
even an ignorant landsman might be able to afford a privateers* 
man some interesting information respecting a phenomenon so 
remarkable. 

Ah, the Charlotte Dundas! A vicious glint as of sheet- 
lightning suddenly glimmered in the wonderful blue eyes oi 
Elizabeth's father, and Mr. Kennoway's heaxt sank to his buckled 
shoes. Yes, yes. Captain Gilmour had heard of the failure of 
that confounded absurdity t The Canal Directors were now 
convinced of what he himself had predicted from the first — 
that the undulation of the water caused by the wheel in the 
stem of their precious Steam Boat would injure the banks of the 
canal, and now the ridiculous affair that had cost the Company 
six thousand pounds was about to be laid up at Bainsford 
Bridge. This, sir, was an age of mad schemes. Any sane man, 
more especially any sane man with a practical knowledge of sea- 
faring matters, could see for himself that all this modem talk 
about steam navigation was an utter delusion. 

At this point Mr. Kennoway mildly intimated that he would 
be the last man in the world to set up his opinion on such a 
matter against that of one of such immense experience as Captain 
Gilmour. He had merely mentioned the Charlotte Dundas as 
a curiosity, having seen the vessel pufRng along the other day 
as he passed the canal on his way from Spinnington. But 
steam navigation, had the unlucky minister but known it, 
was in the eyes of Captain Gilmour as a red rag in the eyes 
of a bull, and the evil spirit so lightly raised he now found 
himself powerless to lay. 

Then there was that maniac Henry Bell — a man of the 
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Clyde, the privateersman was ashamed to say — pestering the 
Admiralty four years ago, and again quite recently, with his 
plans and models. My Lords should have kicked the fellow 
and his tea-kettles out of their presence without more ado ; and 
yet the most extraordinary thing about the whole affair was 
that Lord Nelson had actually been so carried away by Bell's 
nonsense as to declare that if the Admiralty did not adopt 
this scheme other nations would. Strange folly in such a 
man ! No wonder that with such encouragement that crack- 
brained Bell now boasted that in time, wherever there was 
in all the world a river of four feet depth of water, his Steam 
Boat would be found, and that his Steam Boat would go to 
Egypt, to India, to Canada, to China, to America, and to 
Australia. 

Here the minister, who had not heard of those vapourings 
of Henry Bell, in spite of his anxiety involuntarily burst into 
that cheerful laugh of his which I have been told was absolutely 
irresistible — ^so irresistible, indeed, that even the angry privateers- 
man laughed derisively and declared he would back the Mary 
Maclver against any of their new Steam Boats. Had Elizabeth 
shown Mr. Kennoway the house in Greenock where Charles 
Morison was bom ? No ; well, that was stupid of Elizabeth, 
for that was another of the crazy men of the Clyde who intended 
to turn the world upside-down. It was about fifty years since 
he had given out his fine scheme for sending messages by 
electricity along wires equal in number to the letters of the 
alphabet, isolated on solid pieces of glass. "An Expeditious 
Method of Conveying Intelligence," Morison called his idea; 
but the people on the shores of the Clyde had found out an 
expeditious method of conveying such a lunatic out of the 
country, for the man was so pelted and hooted as a wizard that he 
had fled for his life to Virginia — " Ah, well," the privateersman 
concluded, with a smile — for in this world how many of the 
finest prophecies of men are absurdities and how many of their 
speeches intended to be absurd are fine prophecies — "when 
the Mary Maclver is beaten on her way to the West Indies by 
one of Henry Bell's Steam Boats — ^then, indeed, the news may 
be brought back to the Clyde by poor Morison's Expeditious 
Method of Conveying Intelligence. 

" Meanti^ie, sir, the ferry-boat has reached Dunoon with the 
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travellers from England — ^the aftemcx>n is wearing on, and 
Madam is expecting us home for tea." 

• ••••••• 

The last page of Mr. Kennoway's long letter of the 7th 
May is very hurriedly and not very legibly written, but the 
tone of the minister throughout is most triumphant, for by that 
time he knew that all was well, and he the happiest of men. 
The ancient letter was finished in haste, and in the same rapid 
fashion I now tell the conclusion of an Old-Time Wooing. 

On Tuesday the first of May, after calling on "an old 
Bailie well upwards of 92, whose memory, and indeed all his 
faculties were unimpaired," the half-successful lover once 
more saw Elizabeth alone in the town-house, and in answer to 
her gentle upbraidings, assured her earnestly that as soon as 
he got home he "would write to her Father." Thereafter a 
fond farewell took place, and on the following day, the minister 
left Greenock for Kilbarchan Manse, there to discuss in all its 
bearings the love-affair that so needlessly hung fire. The 
attitude of Mr. Douglas was highly sympathetic ; yet he mani- 
fested some little impatience, and declared himself emphatically 
in favour of a stronger policy — what was all this misery and 
shilly-shallying about? he inquired. The young lady was 
willing, it appeared. Mrs. Gilmour — I regret to say that the 
two reverend gentlemen, in the privacy of the manse study, 
spoke of the mother of Elizabeth as Old Madam — Old Madam, 
then, according to all accounts, was most friendly, and had 
done all that a self-respecting woman could do to show her 
approbation of the match ; whilst as to the father — ^well, if he 
had such a fiend of a temper as Dr. Scott and everybody else 
in Greenock declared, the mere fact that he did not kick a self- 
evident lover of his daugher out of the house was equivalent 
to a marriage blessing from any ordinary mortal. So, in the 
name of common-sense, let this vacillation cease, and let a 
suitable letter be at once written to the privateersman, making a 
formal offer for Miss Gilmour's hand. 

The lover humbly obeyed, and seated at his friend's desk, 
for a season gnawed his quill in a state of woeful indecision — 
then wrote by fits and starts, and after violently destroying one 
of Mr. Douglas's sheets of foolscap, helped himself to another. 
Much needless trouble was expended on that letter of proposal. 



1 
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long since looked for by Old Madam in the country-house; 
but at last it was completed, a most pusillanimous production, 
marked by all the futile diplomacy of the nervous temperament 
— to give the writer's own words — " From Kilbarchan, I wrote 
to Captain Gilmour, in my letter only asking liberty to pay my 
addresses, without stating that I had in part gained his 
daughter's consent." 

Such as it was, that proposal of marriage was written at 
last, and finally, folded and sealed, was instantaneously pounced 
upon by Mr. Douglas, who, fearful of further change of mind 
on the part of his friend, sent the missive off without a moment's 
delay to Gourock by the hand of a sure messenger. Then there 
followed long hours of anguish in the manse of Kilbarchan — 
broken in upon at last by the sound of a horse coming at a 
brisk trot up to the front door. 

The despatch delivered into the hand of Mr. Douglas by 
the rider was an exceedingly brief communication from the 
gallant privateersman, to whom doubtless the sword was a 
much more familiar weapon than the pen — it did not take long 
to read, and even at that supreme moment, when with trembling 
fingers he held the document that was to seal his fate, Mr. 
Kennoway could not restrain a slight malicious smile as he 
recognised the unmistakably feminine style of the penmanship 
— ^**I send you a copy," he wrote to Brother James, "the 
original, I suspect, is in Madam's handwriting." 

The brief note that in the year 1 804 raised a lover to the 
height of bliss ran as follows : — 

" Rev. Sir, — In reply to your esteemed favour, I can have 
no objection to your very modest request, and should .such a 
union come to pass, you may rest assured that my blessing 
shall not be wanting. This being a delicate subject, I beg you 
will excuse my Brevity. — And believe me to be with much 
respect. Rev. Sir, yours most sincerely, 

"William Gilmour" 



CHAPTER XXVI 
SUNSHINE AND THUNDERCLOUDS 

ON the seven or eight months that elapsed between the 
engagement of Richard Kennoway and Elizabeth Gil- 
mour and their wedding-day, a bright light is thrown by the 
letters of the former addressed to Mr. James, and where in some 
points the letters fail, the old stories of Miss Mary Gilmour 
complete the picture. 

In the farmhouse of Balwysie — as we peruse the letters of 
1804 — we find the handsome old father, never an energetic 
man, more indolent and easy-going, and more devoted to his 
books than ever, ceaselessly reading, and carelessly pocketing 
the savings of good Mr. James, — who in those days, as he took 
his walks abroad with his pupils the Dundas boys, looked with 
deep sorrow upon the slovenly fields and ill-trimmed hedges 
of the farm he loved as truly as ever noble's son loved the 
broad acres of his ancestors, — pocketing also, as a loan or as 
a gift, old Mr. Kennoway was not very clear in his mind which 
it was, Grandmother Seaton's legacy to her favourite Richard. 
We find Davie still in the old home, not less good-humouredly 
convivial than of yore, but married, and far better married than 
he deserved, to a pretty, well-mannered little woman, whom all 
the family liked. We find Janet prosperous in her sheep-farm 
in the far north — a particular point of the compass has always 
been associated with Mrs. Duncan in the mind of later genera- 
tions, from the fact that she was invariably alluded to by 
Richard's daughter. Miss Cecily Kennoway, as " may Aunt in 
the North" — we find the former reader of noG-vells in the 
enjoyment of unmerited happiness with her good-natured John 
and three or four young Stoddarts, in a snug farmhouse within 
driving distance of Balwysie. Miss Peggy Lawson's old 
sweetheart, who so longed to see her again, and who was 
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failing fast when last we heard of him, appears to have been 
dead and buried by the year 1 804, for there is no mention of 
him in the old letters, but the two merchants in Cupar were 
alive and well ; the dandy quite as much devoted to the toilet 
as ever, and appealed to, when the wedding-day drew near, 
as an authority on kid leather gloves and sundry little points 
of etiquette. 

We find in those letters of Richard Kennoway to the brother 
whom he loved as Jonathan loved David of old, the frank out- 
pourings of an ardent and impulsive nature, and the irascibility 
easily provoked, yet as easily thrown off with a laugh and a 
jest, of a man of keen but deeply amiable temper ; and at times 
we note with interest in the old pages little allusions to the 
stirring events of those great days, which, although we may 
now have forgotten the expressions, had evidently in 1804 
passed into proverbial use in the common speech of our 
forefathers. A young man of this century, for instance, 
desperately afraid of falling under petticoat government, does 
not allude to his respected mother-in-law elect as the Russians, 
nor do any of us now metaphorically remark, when impress- 
ing upon a member of our family the necessity for a little 
diplomacy, if we would keep the peace — " this would also, I am 
afraid, offend the Russians." But they did so in 1804, it 
appears, for it was still very fresh in the memories of all men 
that the crazy Emperor Paul had a few years before so terribly 
resented the surrender of Malta to this country, that in an 
ungovernable transport of fury he had seized three hundred 
of our ships lying in the ports of Russia, and thereafter, enter- 
ing into an alliance with Sweden and Denmark, had, to the 
delight of Bonaparte, declared war against Great Britain. 
Then, again, a young man about to be married in our time, 
when completely worn out by the dilatory ways of certain 
persons whose promises have all been broken, does not qualify 
an earnest entreaty that pressure should be brought to bear 
upon the offenders by the final exhortation — ^**at the same 
time not presuming to dictate to the Sovereign People." Yet 
such is an expression of Richard Kennoway in one of his 
letters, for six years previously the Duke of Norfolk had been 
deprived of the Lord Lieutenancy of the West Riding, and of 
the command of a militia regiment, for having proposed at 
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a dinner held in honour of Mr. Fox's birthday the appalling 
toast—" Our Sovereign's health : the Majesty of the People." 

In the earlier months of his engagement, before he was 
driven distracted by endless delay of relatives and tradesmen, 
by the non-arrival of furniture, and, above all, by the ever- 
present terror of falling under the dominion of the Russians, the 
minister in love walked on air ; one regret only mingling with 
his joy — ^the regret caused by the pathetic contrast between 
his own prosperity and the unsettled state of his elder brother 
James. The tender heart of the placed minister, now so 
happily engaged to be married, was in those summer da3rs 
constantly cut to the quick by the sincere and unaffected 
sympathy of the homeless and loveless man of thirty-eight, and 
it was with the most intense delight that towards the time of 
harvest Mr. Kennoway received the news that Mr. James had 
been chosen as a helper by Dr. Miller, one of the two parish 
ministers of the little Fife seaport of Sautburgh. The position 
was a dependent one, it is true ; still, a patron would be more 
likely to look with favour on a man engaged in ministerial 
work than on a mere tutor in a gentleman's family. A church 
and manse would soon follow, the sanguine younger brother 
joyfully predicted, and then James could go a-wooing like 
other men. 

So it was with a light heart that, in that long-past summer 
and autumn, the minister of Spinnington on several occasions 
set out in comfortable old shoes on the walk to Gourock. Once, 
indeed, as he used to tell his children, in his haste to be with 
their mother he resolved to shorten the way by embarking in 
a lighter at the Broom-o'-law, but bitterly did he bewail his 
folly. Pleasantly enough, the horse towed the boat down the 
river to Renfrew — after that the misery began. Winds shifted 
and became contrary, sails had to be abandoned, and rowing 
resorted to ; the tide ran out, and the lighter perpetually stuck 
fast on banks of mud or sand. The crew and single passenger 
danced many a wild dance on board in order to shake the little 
vessel free ; the latter would gladly have waded to the shore, 
but the tide was rapidly receding, and he could not bring him- 
self to plunge through acres of slime. Twelve mortal hours, 
the minister, who was yet to be whirled through space by a 
" Loco-Motive machine " on the new " Rail- Way " at the rate of 
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twenty miles an hour, solemnly declared, were consumed in 
that wretched voyage between Glasgow and Greenock — so 
much time lost that might have been spent with Elizabeth. 

Of those happy days spent by lovers so long ago on the 
shores of the Clyde, memories faint as the perfume of a violet 
laid away in the pages of an old book, still linger among us. 
On the mind of the thirteen-year-old Mary the coming of 
sister Elizabeth's beau made a deep and lasting impression — 
an impression fostered by the conversation of the Highland 
nurse; for if Moira loved her headstrong boys and girls, she 
positively adored their serene and tranquil elder sister. This 
Moira can have been no commonplace, humdrum girl ; she was 
highly romantic and imaginative, and had a positive talent for 
sympathy. Even after the lapse of nearly eighty years, Miss 
Mary Gilmour would often speak with gratitude of her kindness ; 
and it was curious and pathetic, I remember, to see the old old 
face light up with real pleasure as she told any of her little 
visitors of one particular morning when, with strangely stumb- 
ling steps, their nurse was heard by the children slowly coming 
up the wooden attic staircase of the Old Glasgow Tavern. 
When she entered the long room of the little girls, there was 
a great shout of delight, and every bed was empty in a moment, 
as Mary and Jeanie and Margaret and Iverina and Jessie, in 
their nightdresses, gathered round to admire and fondle the 
new-born red and white calf of the family cow, carried up as 
a joyful morning surprise by Highland Moira. 

In the same spirit of tender sympathy did Moira throw 
herself into the engagement of the minister and Miss Elizabeth, 
and when, after long colloquy indoors, the lovers had gone 
forth for a ramble on the .hills, the nurse would mysteriously 
beckon her five little misses, with the short waists and the long 
frilled drawers, into the drawing-room — a sequestered room no 
longer, but now reeking with the fumes of strong drink, and 
glittering with mirrors and polished barrels — and with senti- 
mental delight would beg them in whispers to observe how 
closely two particular chairs were drawn together — " Look ! " 
she used to say to her little maidens, '' Here is his chair. Here 
is her chair. See how near each other they have been sitting. 
That is because they are lovers I ^^ Above all things children 
love a mystery, and so, in those old summer days, it was the 
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delight of the little Gilmour girls, and even of Peter and 
Matthew, to rush into the drawing-room each time sister and 
her beau left it, and in solemn whispers, in imitation of High- 
land Moira, to exclaim to one another over the singular 
proximity of the two chairs. 

Meantime, as the old lady used to tell, Mr. Kennoway and 
Elizabeth had climbed to their favourite place of talk, up 
among yellow whins, wild-roses and brackens, to the top of 
the steep green hill that overlooked the hamlet of Gourock — 
a hill in their day unadorned by any stone tower. Up diere, 
in the midst of loveliness, surrounded by the mountains, and 
looking down upon the blue expanse of the Clyde, with peeps 
of Gareloch, Loch Long, and Holy Loch, whose waters were 
broken only at rare intervals by the whiteness of a sail, the 
lovers made their happy plans for the future. There Elizabeth 
talked with delight and amusement of china and napery, and 
of her own ideas of matronly millinery suitable for a minister's 
wife; and Mr. Kennoway held serious consultation with the 
future mistress of Spinnington manse concerning the rooms 
that should be painted, and the new furniture to be ordered 
from Trotter, the great Edinburgh upholsterer. 

Those golden days of courtship were, in one way, rendered 
the happier by the fact that the Mary Maclver no longer lay 
anchored at the Tail of the Bank, but had gone off for her 
six weeks of privateering and fighting the Mounseers in the 
English Channel, preparatory to the long voyage to the West 
Indies, whence she would return in time for the wedding at 
the end of the year. The absence of Captain Gilmour was no 
doubt a great blessing, Mr. Kennoway rather ruefully reflected ; 
and yet, had he been at home to quarrel with his wife, and to 
contradict her arbitrary statements, he himself might not have 
suffered so keenly from her jubilant high spirits, and from the 
affectionate manner in which she took possession of her future 
son-in-law. Human bliss, they say, can never be entirely 
without alloy, and although when alone with Elizabeth high 
up on the green hilltop, Mr. Kennoway was for a time lifted 
far above all sublunary matters — for even painters and new 
furniture were not exactly sublunary things when Elizabeth 
sat by looking so pretty and listening and approving — ^but as 
soon as he descended to the country-house, there was a fly in 
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the ointment, a drop of poison in the cup ; in a word, an ever- 
haunting dread which in days of love and happiness pursued 
this young man, at once bitterly conscious of his own weakness 
and extremely tenacious of his own dignity and liberty. Never, 
indeed, was there a being less fitted by nature to carry on a 
successful warfare with a strong-willed mother-in-law than 
Richard Kennoway — his tactics were entirely wrong, for amiable 
and yielding, but at the same time nervously afraid of falling 
under the dominion of Old Madam, he first invited advice by 
his helplessness, and then resented it ; he gave in when he ought 
to have stood firm, and tried to assert his independence by con- 
tradicting Mrs. Gilmour when she was undoubtedly in the right 
In his letters to his brother Mr. James, Mr. Kennoway, with 
amusing frankness, gives a full account of his ill-fought battles, 
and tells how, in a spirit of sheer rebellion against the excellent 
woman, who alternately figures in his pages as Old Madam, 
her Ladyship, or the Russians, he even at times, in his desire 
for victory at any price, went rough-shod over the ordinary 
conventionalities of society. It was, for instance, the universal 
custom that the bride's minister should perform the marriage 
ceremony — everybody knew that ; but to Mr. Kennoway there 
was something so irritating in the manner in which her 
Ladyship arranged every circumstance of the fateful day, as 
as if he had been a mere boy with little or no concern in the 
matter, that when she remarked in her oif-hand way that of 
course Mr. Steel of the Old West would officiate, her future 
son-in-law, in a moment of folly, suddenly exclaimed. No such 
thing, the knot should be tied by his friend Mr. Douglas of 
Kilbarchan. "Assisted by" had unfortunately not yet been 
invented. The proposal was preposterous ; and on this occasion 
Old Madam — whose age, by the way, was forty-five — was 
certainly in the right; but surely it was intolerable that she, 
flushed with victory, should have gone on to carry the war 
into the enemy's country, and to encroach on the undoubted 
right of the bridegroom to choose his own best man. Mrs. 
Gilmour's conduct in this instance cannot be defended, yet it 
was a foolish and revengeful policy that led Mr. Kennoway 
to retaliate by denying the bride's time-honoured privilege of 
supplying all the napery of the new establishment — a weak 
policy also, and one which finally entangled its author in a 
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flpedes of subterfbge, and in certain prcmatnre iiMl i imo Mal 
tcfaemcs on bcfaalf of Eltrahrrti's fire little sisters. aD at tiiis 
time under fourteen yeais of age. Tbe pravocation the minister 
received was no doubt great, and yet common h uue& ty oompds 
ns to admit that Mrs. Gilmoor was also to be pitied wben in 
those days of worry before the weddii^ post4ettcr5 in rapid 
succession made their appearance in the town-house — ' Bless 
me!'' we can hear her exclaim, as she turned finom the con- 
templation of die last new gown and hurriedly read those 
undisciplined effusions of Mr. Kennoway — ^"I do earnestly 
trust Elizabeth is not getting a Moderate after alL* 

** Fourthly r to return to Mr. Keimoway's letters to Mr. James, 
" Fourthly^ — ^for those agitated communications are like sermons 
with their several heads — *^ Of the Marriage — Mr. Douglas driven 
from marrying, and then firom being best man, has, I fear, a 
hankering to preach at Spinnington on our home-coming. I 
too was of your opinion that Mr. Maclean would be expecting 
to be asked, but I was silenced by Old Madam's observation 
that as he had never asked me, he had no title to such con- 
sideration. What a terriUe thing it is to be under petticoat 
government But though I must obey Old Madam, I hope 
to rule the young one. At present, therefore, the first Sabbath 
of December is all I expect from you. Were you disengaged 
the second Sabbath, it would be proper for )rou to accompany 
us to Church. As you are at present disposed to submission, 
we must make all we can of you, as the old leaven of rebellion 
will not be long of breaking out again. 

** Fifthly — Of Napery — Mrs. Gilmour is to send a Box bed 
and eveiydiing for the kitchen bed, as I have let my Uncle to 
wit by a letter of this day's date — the first and only one I have 
as yet written. She writes me she has provided all the napeiy, 
so that I need not get any. Not wishing to yield entirely, I 
rejoined that she might give some of her napery to her younger 
Daughters, or exchange it for something else, and that I should 
bring some — ^not letting her know but what they were given 
me. What her Ladyship will reply to this, I know not, but 
such is the state of things at present" 

As the gloomy month of November wore on, the face of 
the minister grew more and more clouded. Painters from 
Dunfermline invaded every comer of his dwelling, and yet 
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the manse, thus rendered almost uninhabitable, did not seem 
as if it would be ready before the beginning of 1805. Tailors 
sat cross-legged one day sewing carpets all over the house, and 
the next day had all vanished into space. The fine new 
furniture ordered from Trotter, at last came safely over the 
Forth as far as the North Ferry, where it lay waiting the 
arrival of carts promised, but not sent, from Balwysie ; whilst 
the bills of the great Edinburgh upholsterer, more fortunate, 
were safely delivered at the manse of Spinnington, and struck 
consternation to the heart of the minister. Along with the 
bills came other documents in a lesser degree agitating — one 
from Elizabeth, remonstrating against certain proposals of Mr. 
Kennoway in connection with the approaching nuptials as 
entirely unfashionable ; and another from Mr. James, conveying 
the disquieting news that his father insisted on going to the 
west-country wedding, if he went at all, in sundry venerable and 
venerated articles of clothing familiar at kirk and market, and 
at Lendrum entertainments, for the last twenty or thirty years. 
One would have thought there was enough here to drive 
any man crazy, but there was yet a third letter to be paid 
for in those troubled days. The postage was heavy, for the 
communication that fell upon Mr. Kennoway like a bolt from 
the blue, came all the way from London, and proved to be a 
call — or rather an invitation to preach, with a view to a call — 
from a Presbyterian congregation of that city. It was a most 
awkward thing to have such a piece of business to attend to 
at such a time; but fortunately the minister's own mind was 
clear — he had no desire or intention of leaving Scotland, then 
or ever — surely he had said so distinctly to Elizabeth when he 
communicated the news, yet in answer to that particular letter 
to his love there came a strongly worded and vehement epistle 
from her mother, peremptorily forbidding Mr. Kennoway even 
to think of accepting the call from London — a communication 
which threw the recipient into a state of extreme irritation, 
for of all things in the world, perhaps the most annoying is to 
be commanded to abstain from an action which a man, of his 
own free will, has already renounced. 

" Dear Brother," — one of those November letters begins, — 
" If the Bishop [Mr. Maclean of Dunfermline] left Sautburgh on 
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the 30th ultimo, he did not arrive at home till last evening. Great 
bodies and dignified personages move slowly. — First — Of London 
— I have had another letter leaving me to my own time, and 
intimating that it will be no inconvenience for them to pay my 
expenses whether I stay or not. It will not do— but I will 
either send you the letter, or will manage to meet you at 
Philips' some time next week, when we can talk the matter 
over. Mrs. Gilmour wrote a second letter, apologising for the 
extreme warmth of her first. I returned an answer, with which 
Miss Gilmour says her mother was well pleased, and they now 
understand that I am resolved not to go to London." 

The trouble of the London call thus happily surmounted, 
and harmony restored between east and west, the attention of 
the bridegroom was next absorbed by the difficulty of the 
situation in Balwysie, where the old father, now a man in his 
seventy-first year, at one time declared his intention of being 
present at the wedding in Greenock, and at another time 
utterly refused to leave home. There was nothing for it, the 
minister at last perceived, but a long walk on the first fine day 
towards Lendrum, and a consultation with James, who, it was 
arranged, should accidentally arrive from Sautburgh just as 
Richard appeared from Spinnington. It was an amusing state 
of things — not so at the time, however — for the two plain-faced 
brothers were not a little proud of the extraordinary beauty ot 
their father, a beauty that with age had only assumed a more 
fragile and ethereal form. Old Richard Kennoway's figure, 
now thin and spare, was tall and handsome as in the far-past 
days when he had gone courting Ailie Seaton in the Palace of 
Falkland ; his colouring was clear and faintly ruddy, his arched 
eyebrows and his eyes dark as night contrasted finely with his 
long and abundant silver hair; whilst an air of mingled 
contemplation and intellectual keenness lent an additional 
interest to the singular beauty of his features. The two 
ministers delighted in the remarkable appearance of the parent 
whose general course of life was to them both so frequent a 
source of annoyance ; at least, they argued, if they had im- 
poverished themselves for the benefit of their indolent and 
studious father — at least now the old man should do them credit 
for once, and, clad in fine raiment, dazzle the eyes of Madam 
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and her Captain at the Greenock wedding. The fine raiment — 
that was the difficulty, apparently insuperable, in the days of 
the November visit, when all Richard's remonstrances and 
entreaties, and even the persuasive diplomacy of Mr. James, 
seemed utterly unavailing. Were ever two men, the brothers 
asked each other, were ever two men in the world's history 
more strangely cursed with a father beautiful as an archangel, 
and obstinate as a mule ? 

In the course of the visit, there had been, so I gather from 
Richard's letters, a secret overhauling, in his absence, of the 
handsome old father's wardrobe ; and a picture rises up before us 
of dapper Mr. James standing in the Oak Parlour with head on 
one side, and pursed up lips, and of the short-sighted Richard 
peering through his gold spectacles, as Davie's wife, all eager in 
the cause, removes from its wrappings old Mr. Kennoway's 
treasured best hat of the year 1774, and opening a lavender- 
scented kist, displays, with a shake of the head, the home- 
made shirts of antiquated fashion reserved by the farmer for 
state occasions. The inspection was brief, and the verdict 
unfavourable. 

" Thirdly — Of the Haf^ — wrote the minister of Spinningfton 
a few days later in his own manse — " You would see for yourself 
that the Hat will not do. It is indeed an undeniable fact that 
the Hat has been worn, and that not a little. My view is that 
vay Father may wear it till he comes to this place, where he will 
find a new one sent from Glasgow by Miss Gilmour. I believe, 
although the idea is hers, it must not appear to be a present 
from her at all — perhaps not proper even from me. But what 
is the use of all our trouble ? With you, I do not suppose he 
will ever wear it, so the expense might as well be saved. The 
shirts, too, will never do. What if I let Miss Gilmour know of 
that difficulty as I have done about the Hat, and hinted that he 
might wear them if she would make him a couple of shirts with 
lace ruffles ? / know she is one who can keep a secret ... I see 
no necessity for you all to leave Greenock on the Wednesday, 
and I have Madam's orders to say she will be very happy that 
you should stay on. 

^^ Fourthly — Of our Home-Coming — I am still at a loss about 
somebody to receive us. I find that to have Mrs. Gilmour would 
not be a popular thing in Spinnington, and that some person 
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wouiU wotfuin to be pnscot who oosld act the tiousir in ofdcr 
far OOP fccgpCiooL Dsvie s wife^ I ani of opmiotiy voold readly 
be die best person, but tfacn I see no posssbQxty of afrntnplisli- 
tng this without faistng a chril war. Not ooty* woald my ^^skang 
Davie's wife canse the Newton people to gmmUe — this would 
also* I am afraid, oflfend the Rnssxans. If yxm that are skiDed 
in irict and chzcoMt think it practicable without a revolntioo to 
the state, by these presents yoa are authorised to attempt it 
Were there nobody but Mrs. Gilmoor to be p re sent in the hoose. 
I coald still wish yoa to be before us, to look throi^;h the 
pantries radier than her Ladyshipi The rii^ b at Greenock 
already, and as to ttie best or the worst man, notice to be taken 
in my next despatch. 

^ Fifthlj^ — Of Gloves — hs I think I mentioned to yon. Miss 
Gflmonr writes that sflk gloves are quite out of the &shioo at 
Greenock: she calls the kind now osed white or jreilow kid 
kather, and in my letter to my Uncle in Cnpar, I have consulted 
him about the matter As you are a great conform&t to diis 
world, and an observer of its customs, you m^t learn what is 
best to be done. If I don't bear from you I may raise another 
controversy in the west on this subject Also, you m^;fat feam 
frfiat Mr. Wrighf s and L. Mnirhead's Liveries were, and let me 
know. 

"* Sixthly— Of a Cart—\ have wrote to my Unde that the 
Balwysie people may perhaps send west a cart to bring out all 
the various articles from Cupar — but that perhaps they won't 
I have further said that if diey do not send before Friday next 
week, he may make what speed he can in sending them some 
other way. You may inform the Balwysie folk of this — at the 
same time not presuming to dictate to the Sovereign People. 

^ Seventhly — Miscellaneous — Some people have been talking 
of giving us a cow. I doubt if this is a good speculation. 
Cause them send plenty of meal and potatoes. Captain 
Gilmour is come home, and promises us herring, so Ibere is no 
fear of actual starvation. I forgot in my letter to my Uncle to 
say anything of mon^. It will do by the end of next week, or 
the beginning of the week after. The house is not yet finished, 
but the paint is almost wholly dry. Tuesday, the 4th of 
December, is the day which I find meets the approbation of the 
west for the wedding. If any change takes place, you shall 
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hear, I have wrote my Uncle asking him to come here along 
with my Father, as I suspect this is the only way to get the 
latter to go to the wedding at all." 

Meantime, whilst in the east country the bridegroom was 
perturbed by a thousand anxieties, in the west the bride, over 
whelmed with her own preparations, and occupied till the small 
hours of the morning with the fine ruffled shirts so inconsider- 
ately sprung upon her at the last moment by Mr. Kennoway, 
yet maintained a wonderful degree of composure ; and, as she 
stitched till she was ready to fall asleep at those shirts, it never 
for a moment entered Elizabeth's head that she was kind, or 
unselfish, or playing the interesting part of a ministering angel, 
for the girl was supremely happy in this, that she never thought 
about her own character at all. Yet how glad she was when 
at last that long work was finished, and she could turn to the 
packing of her wedding presents, so few in number compared 
with the vast and meaningless array of modern days. Elizabeth 
loved all her little possessions — this affection for inanimate 
objects was another source of happiness in a nature tinged with 
melancholy — and she handled them tenderly, with kind thoughts 
of the friends who gave them — her mother's gift of silver tea- 
spoons and a fine new spinning-wheel, unfortunately broken on 
the journey to the manse, and mended by the village joiner for 
two shillings, her father's classic urn of bronze, the brass candle- 
sticks of one Liverpool uncle, and the exquisite tea and coffee 
set of rich Oriental colouring, the wedding gift of another. 

As to the new clothes, the fashions were pretty in those old 
times, and a bride with a perfect complexion and masses of 
auburn hair would look well as she entered the Kirk of 
Spinnington for the first time leaning on her husband's arm, 
attired in a handsome velvet pelisse of Egyptian brown, with a 
large Spanish hat of black beaver plentifully adorned with 
ostrich feathers. Such articles of clothing, spread out on 
Madam's lug-chair, the descendants of Elizabeth can contem- 
plate with satisfaction — the short evening dresses of plain 
muslin trimmed with a rich border of tambour work may pass, 
although they seem somewhat scanty, but it is with a positive 
shiver that we turn to a sofa whereon lie displayed Elizabeth's 
morning gowns of white cambric muslin. How the brides of 
old ever survived to have any descendants is the mystery, but 

22 
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there is no mistake about it, the corner devoted to the 
chronicling of such affairs has been conscientiously consulted in 
the newspapers — and such were the fashionaUe morning-gowns 
for November and December 1804. 

One article of dress the Greenock ladies had been much 
surprised and disappointed not to perceive amongst the other- 
wise highly satisfactory wedding outfit of Elizabeth GOmour — 
the caps, namely, with which the pretty ^1 not out of her teens 
ought by rights, immediately after her marriage, to cover up for 
ever her beautifully formed head, and the wealth of sunny hair 
that waved in little tendrils about her low forehead. On this 
point, it was explained by Mrs. Gilmour, Mr. Kennoway had 
shown himself most unreasonable — he would not hear of 
Elizabeth wearing caps. However, the lady continued, with 
rather a crestfallen air, stooping to produce a bandbox from a 
comer, as, of course, no respectable* married wife could possibly 
go about bare-headed, after some little discussion a compromise 
had been arranged — and Mrs. Richard Kennoway was to wear 
a turban I So horrid a fact would never have been invented in 
any mere romance — even in a story of real life a biographer less 
faithful would have given way to the strong temptation to 
suppress the turban, but it has been resolved that the truth in 
this case must be told, and the truth is that Elizabeth to die 
end of her days was to wear this ridiculous headgear of many 
colours skilfully blended in Oriental fashion. The only comfort 
is that, as I have been told by one who still remembers Mrs. 
Kennoway — " She was very pretty, and her turban became her 
well." 

The middle of November found Mr. Kennoway, although far 
from sharing the composure of Elizabeth, at least resting with 
satisfaction in the knowledge that it had been settled that 
Davie's wife, a brisk, capable little person, was to undertake to 
put the house, still in a topsy-turvy condition, into order for the 
home-coming; any day, and the sooner the better, Mr. and 
Mrs. Davie, riding pillion, and the old father, also on horseback, 
might appear at the manse of Spinnington. And yet here, 
again, misery dogged the steps of the unfortunate bridegroom, 
for although the wedding was now irrevocably fixed for the 4th 
of December, day after day passed away, and nobody came. 
Painters and tailors, repenting them of their evil deeds, tapped 
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at the door, and in tones of injured innocence besought the 
minister to be so kind as to let them get on with the work they 
ought to have finished weeks before— day after day passed 
away, and yet there was no arrival from Balw3^ie, nor any 
explanation of the breach of faith. The Rev. Richard himself, 
with bitterly indignant pen, shall tell of the distractions of a 
bridegroom in the good old days of slow travelling, before the 
invention of the electric telegraph. 

"Spinnington, 2ird Ncvembery 1804 

" Dear Brother, — ^To the praise of their consbtency let 
it be recorded that the Balwysie people are acting entirely in 
character. No appearance of them at Spinnington. I am so 
much disgusted with their conduct that I care not though 
you tell them, if they ask for further directions about coming 
here — that they may come when they please — go when they 
please — ^and do what they please when they are here. It is 
needless to speak of giving directions to such people. Their 
conduct has deranged my plans. It seems foolish to go away 
and not to be able to say that there is a curtain on a bed or 
a carpet on a floor. I shall not be able to leave this till Friday 
next week, I suspect, even though the Cart were to arrive 
to-morrow. The Taylor was down wishing to set to to the other 
carpets, as he had some people assisting him, and as there 
is Market next week, he will have little time then. As to 
the other articles of provision, I will mention none. They 
know what things I need — but they have taught me fully 
that whosoever trusts in them leans on a broken reed. You 
may, however, inform Davie that what he owes me must 
positively be paid immediately. And I wish you would hint 
to my Father, as plainly as you please, that my Grandmother 
Seaton's legacy would be very acceptable. You will see the 
reason of this when I mention that the Edinburgh accounts, 
which I calculate^ at ;f 100, amount to above £ijp. The 
bedstead for the *lpare-room alone from Trotter, with curtains, 
Down Bed, pillows and bolster, comes to ^^44, 12s. 5d. — ^the 
bookcase from Watson to £^ 12s. Then there is William 
Scott the painter, and Mr. TumbuU to settle with for the 
eight-day clock. I owe Mr. Morgan jf7, los. for wine, and 
Mr. Bisset for whisky jf 4, 13. I have also gone to a good deal 
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of expense for Books — ^to Bail lie Angus for the Encyclopedia 
£14, 10 — Witherspoon's Works £\y lO^Owen on the Hebrews 
jf 2, also Savile's Discourses^ Couts' Sermons^ Dick's Lectures 
on the Acts of the Apostles^ Johnson's Dictionary — all these, 
and some others, are still unpaid. By borrowing money I have 
got the Edinburgh accounts for furniture all paid, but the money 
borrowed must be returned in a few days — my half-year's 
stipend is gone, other accounts will be making their appearance, 
and I have nothing either to pay them or to live upon during 
the winter. Miss Gilmour's letter waited my arrival. All well 
in the west. Gloves are to be got in a large quantity at her 
mother's house. Everybody serves themselves as they arrive. 
What are thought necessary must be packed up and brought 
along with us. If you do not buy a horse, your easiest way 
of travelling is to go down from this to the North Ferry — cross, 
and walk to Uphall, about three miles distant, and there await 
some of the Edinburgh coaches. You must not, however, leave 
this on Sabbath evening, as I understand it would be noticed 
by some and give ofience to others. The weather is disagree- 
able ; I am so poor, and have so much to do here, that I cannot 
think of going to Edinburgh. Might it not do to get Newton 
in Glasgow ? If you think proper I could procure it as I went 
to Greenock, and send it off with the Carrier— or it might be 
brought with us on our return. 

''When I have regained the use of my rational faculties, 
I will leave word with the Miss TumbuUs about receiving 
you in my absence. I don't think you need arrive here till 
Thursday. One thing I would hint is that my Father and 
my Uncle would do well to learn to hold their clavering tongues, 
for the Miss TurnbuUs are terrible gossips, and will try to pump 
all manner of things out of them. 

"Thus far had I written, when, lol about 4 or 5 in the 
afternoon. Colonel Craig arrived. I send this by him, and 
if you are longer in getting it, it will save the postage. As 
far as I know there is no meal come — ^yes, there is one boll. 
What remains of the Carpets, etc., can be sent with the cart 
they come in. You can mention only so much of this letter 
as you think proper. It will be Thursday at soonest before 
I leave this. — ^Wishing you all happiness, I am, yours, 

R. Kennoway " 
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In the end, however, all came right ; the roasts remembered 
by little Matthew twirled in fine style in the kitchen of the 
Greenock town-house, and Richard Kennoway and Elizabeth 
Gilmour were married. One other faint memory, a memory 
of a higher order, of that winter wedding still lingers on — it 
is not forgotten with what amazement and admiration the 
Gilmours and their guests regarded the singular beauty of 
old Mr. Kennoway — a beauty set off by one of Elizabeth's 
elaborate shirts, and hardly even destroyed by the fashionable 
Glasgow hat ; although when the day came that Old Madam 
and her sons and daughters were privileged to sit in the 
ingle-neuk of Balwysie, they were all of one mind that the 
intellectual old farmer, who ought to have been a Professor 
of Astronomy, made an even finer picture in his everyday 
homespun and in the broad blue bonnet he invariably wore 
by his own fireside. On young John Gilmour, who turned 
out to be a man of artistic tastes, the impression made by 
Elizabeth's father-in-law was particularly strong, and over 
and over again, in later years, he entreated permission that 
he might bring across the Forth an eminent portrait painter — 
the same who produced so excellent a likeness of Mrs. Gilmour 
in her old age — in order that the remembrance of a face so 
wonderful might not fade away from the memory of man. 
Most unfortunately, however, for the descendants of Richard 
Kennoway, senior, the farmer, who lived to be ninety-one, and 
who with each successive year only became more venerable 
and more beautiful, was, as his sons said, obstinate as a 
mule; the old man had taken it into his head that by 
the second commandment any such representation of his 
features was forbidden; he utterly refused to listen to any 
interpretation of the Scriptures in a contrary sense by his two 
minister sons — ^he was deaf to the raillery of Old Madam — 
and refused to the end to allow so deadly a sin to be 
committed. 

Not long since, as I idly turned the pages of an old 
magazine, my eye lighted on a curiously incomplete announce- 
ment of the marriage of the 4th of December 1804 — but 
whether its lack of definiteness was occasioned by the distraction 
of the bridegroom, or whether, as I suspect from the frequency 
of such gaps in other intimations, the editors of those days 
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gathered op their infomiation from the merest hearsay — I 
cannot telL 

•*At , on the 1* so the annomicement ran, "the 

Rev. Richard Kennoway to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
William Gilmour, Esq." 



CHAPTER XXVII 
BRIG O' BALDREARY 

AS a general rule a person of ordinary intelligence knows 
whether, when he takes his walks abroad in a seaport 
town, he is in a street or on the shore, but in the lower parts of 
Sautburgh in Fife, even a person of extraordinary intelligence is 
at times in doubt on this matter. It is a street, or at least an 
irregular lane, he inwardly resolves after careful consideration of 
divers very old houses with red roofs and corbie-stepped gables, 
standing this way and that on the sand — ^it is a street, for 
here is a goodwife cleaning her doorstep below a splendid coat 
of arms, whereon, under the date 1590, the^^r de lis of 
France mingles freely with the more familiar devices of the 
heraldry of Scotland. It is undoubtedly a street — that is to say, 
it was a street ; but yet, after all, it must be the seashore, for here 
comes a crab composedly walking sideways in a northerly direction 
— and, surer proof still, here comes, for the tide is full and the 
wind fresh and from the east, a clear curling wave, before which 
the goodwife with a smothered exclamation springs lightly into 
her dwelling, speedily to return, and with no very amiable expres- 
sion of countenance to deal with a great bunch of seaweed and 
half a dozen buckles deposited by the rush of salt water on 
her newly camstoned doorstep. 

In one of those grand old houses, built almost in the sea, 
the homes long since of nobles or of merchants grown rich in the 
trade with France, there lived, not so many years ago, a very 
aged woman who loved to speak of her earliest remembrances. 
To her door one day, kind fate sent a new listener, a visitor in 
the town, a lady also old, though very much younger than the 
nonagenarian who so eagerly welcomed a new-comer to whom 
she might pour forth the stories of her youth. Many and long 
were those stories of the old dame, whose conversation naturally 

turned upon the ancient houses round about, and their inhabit- 
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ants in the other and better days of her girlhood, when there 
were no coal-pits near-hand to spoil the gardens with smoke and 
to dirty the clothes bleaching on the grass. Such a one used to 
live to the east, and such a one to the west, but they were all 
dead long ago — ^and yon white house yont yonder on the 
braehead, though you would hardly think it now, was once the 
manse of the Second Charge, and a far better house it was in 
every way than the new one, for all the new one was so grand 
and cost so much money. What a view there was from the 
windows across to the Bass and the Isle of May, and along the 
opposite coast to Edinburgh, and away out on the other side to 
the open sea. When the old dame was a girl, such a bonnie 
young lady lived up in the manse on the brae — there were no 
such bonnie faces nowadays in Sautburgh. That minister and 
his wife were only there for a few years, for he was a grand 
preacher, and soon presented to another parish ; still, being so near, 
her people had got well acquainted with the family, and almost 
every day the lady would give them a nod and a smile, or would 
stop to speak, as she came down from the manse with a little 
toddling boy in each hand, to walk with them on the sands. 
Sometimes, when they played with the shells, the lady would 
sit on the rocks watching the gulls flying about, or looking at 
the hills across the water ; but often she would take the children 
by the hand again, and the three would chase the waves 
together as they drew back, and would run laughing before 
them when they came tumbling in again upon the shore. The 
old woman seemed to see that young mother's face yet, she 
said, for it was so sweet that it always seemed to her like the 
face of an angel — ^that was to say, if you could fancy an angel 
running about with two wee laddies on the sand and making 
fun with the waves. And the stranger lady when she left the 
old dame's house that day, turned thoughtfully from the door 
with its grand coat of arms towards the sands — surely more 
golden than other sands — and she walked to and fro among the 
little bays, and sat on the rocks and looked over to the Bass and 
to the May, and tried in fancy to see — and she herself now an 
old woman — the pretty young mother, her own mother, dancing 
about so long ago on the shore she now paced so slowly, with 
the two little boys, her own elder brothers, Richard and William, 
by her side. 
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For this had come to pass — once again in the lives of the 
two Kennoway brothers, the cruel fate that so constantly 
pursued them had, in the summer of 1 807, doomed the elder to 
an intolerable humiliation, and had thrust the younger, against 
his will, into a position of success and superiority, for in that 
year Mr. Kennoway had been presented to the Second Charge 
of the seaport town where poor Mr. James still humbly laboured 
as helper to old Dr. Miller of the First Charge. Had it not 
been that the stipend of Spinnington was so small, and he 
himself so deeply in debt, Richard would have preferred to refuse 
the promotion, otherwise so welcome. But a glance at his 
account-book — ^the old account-book that now lies open before 
me, conscientiously begun at one end by Elizabeth immediately 
after her marriage, and at the other end about the same time by 
her husband, showed the impossibility of such a course ; showed, 
indeed, how wrong it would have been to lose any opportunity 
of putting his worldly affairs in order. For it is written on 
those rough pages in ink long since turned brown, that the 
minister when he came to Sautburgh still owed his uncles 
in Cupar twenty-five pounds, his brother James forty-seven, 
Mrs. Gilmour twenty, Captain Gilmour forty-five, a friend 
named Mr. Lennox eighteen, whilst he was even indebted ten 
pounds to his shiftless brother Davie. 

Even had Richard hesitated as to his duty in a position so 
painful, his elder brother would never have accepted so great a 
sacrifice. No, he said quietly, Richard should come to Saut- 
burgh, and it was he, James, who would go elsewhere. ' Dr. 
Webster at Lendrum was now a very aged man ; his people had 
long been clamouring for a helper; the parishioners were all 
friends and neighbours of the Balwysie family, and they would 
probably be well enough pleased to see one of the Kennoways 
wagging his pow in the pulpit of the old church. It was not a 
pleasant thing to do, but he would do it 

The old letter sent to Spinnington in those days by the 
hand of Thos. Page, bound for Dunfermline, and happily fallen 
in with by Mr. James in Kirkcaldy, still lies beside Richard's 
account-book — a brief communication which, without complaint 
and without comment, tells the story, in its time so sorrowful, 
of the vain efforts of a helper of forty-one to escape from an 
intolerable position. The man of a shrinking delicacy of nature 
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had at last acrewed up his coarage, and had ''Offered his 
Servioes to Dr. Webster," who apparently in the first interview 
had thrown cold water on the scheme ; seen again, however, 
on the 14th ultimo, ** he seemed keener about it than at first." 
Encouraged by this partial success, Mr. James had walked a 
diird time to the Manse of Lendrum, only to turn sadly away 
firom the door — ** I called s^ain last week on Dr. Webster,** be 
says, "but found he was taking his Afternoon sleep." There 
was no hope, it seemed, in that quarter; but Dr. Miller of 
Sautburgh, who knew the value of Mr. James, and who felt 
deeply for his distress, kindly tried, as the old letter goes on to 
tell, to interest a certain Mr. Fei^^, whom he urged to speak 
to Lady Elgin — ''but Mr. Fergus," says the helper meekly, 
''was not inclined to apply to her ladyship." In one Mr. 
Wright, however, the poor man had found a loyal soul who 
promised to do what the eager applicant m^ht have done for 
himself, only he was too sensitive to risk any more rebuffs — ^to 
speak, namely, to Mr. James's own cousin, formerly Ailie Seaton, 
now Mrs. Seaton-Faton of Seatongrange, and in addition to this 
service, Mr. Wright had volunteered to " do what he could with 
the St. Monans family." Meantime Dr. Fleming had written to 
Sir Henry Moncreiflf, but since then the helper had met the 
former divine by chance in the streets of Kirkcaldy, and had 
waited in vain for a word of encouragement — " I suppose he 
had received no answer as yet from Sir Henry, for he never 
mentioned the subject I was a little disappointed, for when I 
had some conversation with him last week, he seemed very 
willing to do all that he could. My cold is almost gone now " — 
the letter continues — " I hope this will find you, Mrs. Kennoway, 
the two Young Men and Miss Mary Gilmour all in good health. 
Dr. Miller tells me your youngest Son is a very early riser, 
which he certainly does not inherit from You, from whomsoever 
he may derive it. I hope you left all your friends well in the 
West Country. Mr. Begg writes that the Stipend of the place 
I told you about is about £6$ and ;f 12 for a house. Have yon 
heard anything about it? Dr. Miller still has some thoughts 
that I might suit Wishing all happiness to You and all with 
you, I remain, your affectionate Brother, 

"James Kennoway" 
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All these efforts proved utterly unavailing, and in the end, 
one summer day in 1807, Dr. Miller's helper stood at the door 
of the manse on the braehead to welcome his younger brother, 
the minister of the Second Charge of Sautburgh. It had been 
a difficult thing to do, and yet, when the first pain was over, 
what happiness lay for Mr. James in the daily companionship 
of the brother so dear to his heart, and of Elizabeth, whose 
sympathy, unexpressed in words, but shown in each glance of 
her kind eyes and in every tone of her gentle voice, soothed the 
wounded spirit of the man whose dream of youth was over, and 
who now knew his life to be a failure. And the little boys — ^the 
two Young Men, as he called them — ^how large a place had 
they, and all their successors, in the affection of good Uncle 
James, whose ^observant eyes already discerned in Richard, the 
elder, signs of that cleverness, in future days so greatly believed 
in, perhaps by the lad himself, certainly by his own family and 
by his fellow-students. Mrs. Gilmour had always felt and 
known, she said, that some remarkable destiny lay before her 
first grandchild, for had not the tidings of his birth, and the 
summons for herself to set out for Spinnington, come to 
Greenock on the very day that the Defiance mail-coach, a 
mass of evergreens and flying flags, with passengers shouting 
for joy and shedding tears, dashed into the town with trumpet 
sounding, and the cry of — ** Victory ! Trafalgar 1 — But Nelson is 
deadl" Miss Mary Gilmour could never forget the day that 
brought the great news that her country was saved, and the 
news, greater still, that she and her four sisters were really and 
truly the aunts of an extraordinarily fine little boy ; and she used 
to tell how she stood full of her new-bom dignity, looking on as 
her mamma, smiling and weeping, prepared for the splendid 
illumination of the town-house that night She tied a little bow 
of crape on each of the many candles, her daughter said, and 
then, calling all her children together, took them to the 
merchant, whose windows were already full of black cloth 
and sable plumes, to get mourning for Lord Nelson. 

What stories, to be sure, were told once on a day of the 
precocious cleverness of flaxen-haired little Richard — there are 
wonderful children still in the world, fortunately — ^little Richard, 
his father's pride and joy, who under the instructions of his 
delighted grandfather studied the rudiments of mathematics in 
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the ingle-neuk of Balwysie, almost before he could read, and 
who was a favourite pupil of the famous Mr. Edward Irving, 
with whom he boarded in the school at Kirkcaldy. William 
was a more ordinary child, it was considered, red-haired and 
very pretty, an innocent, amiable, little fellow, but not nearly so 
clever as his elder brother. There was one little incident they 
used to tell of in the manse — and the ladies of Greenock heard 
it from Old Madam — ^which was supposed to show forth the 
diflferent characters of the children ; the one lofty and severely 
intellectual, the other of a less uncommon type : in the course 
of one of the frequent famines that in the good old days afflicted 
our forefathers, a stranger gentleman once chanced to visit the 
Kennoways, who, good-humouredly fumbling in his pocket, 
called upon the two little boys to mention what they would 
each like for a present — " A book ! " at once Richard replied, for 
he never wanted anything else, whilst poor William, after 
hesitating a good deal, shamefacedly whispered — ^A loaf, 
please sir." 

Richard and William and the other boys and girls, who in 
following years came crowding into the manse of Sautburgfa 
and the manse of Lendrum, were the happiest of children. 
They entered upon life in stupendous days, when perhaps the 
greatest drama the world has ever known was being played 
upon the Continent of Europe ; they took their little share in 
the awful struggle, for they were taught by their mother — who 
in this respect saw no reason to depart from the strenuous 
teaching of her own childhood — " to love and fear God, to love 
and be kind to all men, but to hate the devil, and to HATE 
Napoleon Bonaparte " — and there, for them the matter ended. 
They did hate the devil and Napoleon Bonaparte — or fancied 
they did — ^but the world that lay about their infancy was not 
a world of hatred but of joy and freedom and gladness. For, in 
an age when the repression and misunderstanding of the young 
had attained to the level of a fine art ; in an age when the most 
amiable of writers, with a heart wide enough to'^embrace all the 
children, white or brown, who had need of her love, could 
imagine no better means of curing the very trifling squabbling 
of her own hero and heroines than a visit, after a paternal 
caning, to a dreary wood where the skeleton of a fratricide 
hung in chains and rattled in the wind — in such an age, the 
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young Kennoways were fortunate indeed, in possessing a kind, 
careless father who when they intruded into his study with 
lamentations and complaints of one another, hastened to push 
them out of his presence with the impatient words — ^** There, 
there, my dears, go to your Mamma. She knows all about it." 
Mr. Kennoway was right — the wife on whose wisdom and 
good sense he leaned from his wedding-day, did in her quiet 
and passive way know all about her children, and the treatment 
that was good for them ; for long since, with her usual clear- 
sighted decision of character, she had revolted against the 
accepted canon of her day. Without departing in the least 
from a daughter's respect^ she had in her own mind sat in 
judgment on her mother's method of upbringing, and had 
firmly resolved that if children were ever given to her their 
sensitive spirits should never suffer, as hers and her brothers' 
and sisters' had so often done in childhood. One scene of 
needless woe and desolation went with Elizabeth through life 
— ^a sorrow that made the deeper an impression upon her heart 
because it was not her own: some three years before her 
marriage, little Jeanie Gilmour, as a pleasant surprise, had 
received from her mother on her ninth birthday the unexpected 
order to destroy a certain ancient doll, the joy of her very 
heart She was nine years old now, far too old a girl for any 
such nonsense, Mrs. Gilmour had declared in her peremptory 
way; and then the mother, really so devoted to her children, 
thought no more about the matter. But Elizabeth thought, 
Elizabeth who loved all her little sisters, and who also loved 
dolls, and would stop at shop-windows to look at them with 
affection to the end of her life. Sadly she went down with 
little Jeanie to the water's edge at Gourock ; silently — for this 
was her mother's deed, and her lips were dutifully sealed — she 
stood looking on as the poor child, with bitter sobs, tied a stone 
round the neck of her battered favourite. With a feeling of 
passionate revolt, and with hot anger in her heart, Elizabeth 
looked round on the tranquil beauty of the summer morning 
that formed so strange a setting for the figure of a broken- 
hearted child slowly making her way to the end of the pier ; 
with the feeling that a positive crime was about to be committed 
she looked for the last time on the face of the ugly old doll, 
goggling piteously with arms outstretched) as if in mute appeal 
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for mercy, over the small heaving shoulders of little Jeanie. 
Then she shut her eyes and held her ears that she might see 
and hear no more. Why should such a thing be ? Who was 
the better of such an outrage on childhood, and its foreshadow- 
ing of mother's love ? 

Thus Elizabeth Gilmour passionately mused, as she silently 
returned to the house, leading the miserable little Jeanie by the 
hand ; yet, when her own children came to her, she had no fine 
ideals or theories to guide her in their upbringing. Fortitude, 
patience, long-suffering unspoken love, self-forgetfulness, and 
rare unselfishness, this mother was rich in, but the power of 
initiative, of laying plans and of carrying them out, she had not ; 
her creed, therefore, in the matter of the training of her children 
— considered in the beginning of the nineteenth century most 
dangerous and heterodox — was entirely negative — ** I believe," 
she used to say, "in letting children alone." When her two 
little boys, happy as the day was long, played with the shells 
on the sands of Sautburgh, their mother, deep in thought, on 
the rocks beside them often marvelled at the unreasoning, 
innocent gladness that God, in a world so full of sin and 
sorrow, has given as a birthright to all young children, and 
even as she smiled at the shout of glee of the little fellows over 
a crab's broken claw, or a fragment of some goodwife's willow- 
pattern plate, or some such priceless treasure drawn from the 
sand, her heart would suddenly quail within her. Was it the 
strain of melancholy Norse blood that ran in the veins of the 
Lewisman's daughter — was it the mournful message of the wind 
and the waves that had sounded for centuries in the ears of her 
people, now repeating itself in her spirit? Be it what it might, 
a haunting sense of the calamity and tragedy of life was never 
at any time very far from the thoughts of Elizabeth, and even 
as she smiled tenderly on her two little lads, there would rise up 
suddenly before her a vision of all that the future might hold 
in store for Richard and William — the sin and danger and 
temptation — the tears they might shed — the mental anguish 
and bodily sickness and torture they might know — and above 
all, the death that they must surely die. At least, she would 
say to herself, at least, I can let them be happy now. 

She did let them be happy, and to the end of their days 
the children of Elizabeth were grateful to her for the joy of 
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their early childhood. I have heard them, old and white- 
haired, talking together, and recalling the sternness and mis- 
taken severity and repression of former times, and recognising 
the beauty and unselfishness of their mother's simple little 
creed; I have heard them break off at times, in their recol- 
lections of unending delight in the manses, with the loving ex- 
clamation, '' And do you remember her^ and how kind, kind she 
always was — ^how she made us happy — ^how she let us be happy ? ^ 
She let them be happy — and yet, although Old Madam 
might shake her head, and neighbouring ministers' wives might 
consider Mrs. Kennoway an easy-going, negligent mother, her 
children knew better. Indulgent and gentle she might be, yet 
some faults she could punish even severely, and when, now and 
then, that inflexible light came into her eyes, the boys and girls 
knew there was no more to be said — ^they must obey. Their 
mother's standard of right and wrong they found at times in- 
supportable in its high austerity, and the frequency of the 
phrase — ^" you should remember," the preface of an appeal from 
their little whims and fancies to the great and holy commands 
of God, drove them at times into childish revolt, and an assertion 
of their own will. Little James, a sturdy, independent child, 
with a mind of his own, spoke not only for himself, but for his 
brothers and sisters, and even perhaps for his father, when one 
day, putting out his under-lip, and straightening himself with 
a look meant to be intimidating, he interrupted an exhortation 
of his mother — who afterwards laughed over the little incident 
in speaking to her sister Mary — ^with the severe retort, " But, 
Mamma, you should remember that it is not always so very 
easy to be good." 

And now, for a time at least, we bid farewell to Mr. and 
Mrs. Kennoway, and to the children springing up about them. 
It may possibly be that we shall meet them again, if any 
should care to hear how the minister of Sautburgh became the 
minister of Lendrum, and finally the minister of St Looms, to 
find in that old-world village as his kindest and best neighbours 
the Rev. James Maclellan and his wife. It may be that we 
shall have an occasional interview with Katherine Steuart, 
happily married since the year 1808. It may be that in the 
parish manse of St. Looms we may shake hands respectfully 
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with a frequent visitor, Old Madam to wit, who used to arrive 
at the gate in the Minister's Wynd in a yellow chariot, with 
such pomp and state and such a demand for universal service 
and attention that ''you would have thought she was an 
Empress." It may be that in the Relief Manse we may 3^ 
listen to much plain-spoken condemnation of the misdeeds of 
the Tories uttered in the stirring days before the passing of 
the so-called Reform Bill; for Aunty May, in years to come, 
was ever to be a guest dear to the heart of Mr. Maclellan. 
Such meetings with old friends may possibly take place in the 
future; meantime, let us not forget to bid a courteous and 
kindly farewell to good Mr. James, who stands here waiting 
to catch our eye, and prepared to make that famous bow of his 
at the gate of his otvn manse, away up among the little green 
hills at Brig o' Baldrcary. 

For the agony of writing and calling and imploring on the 
part of Mr. James, although apparently unsuccessful at the 
time, had after all led to something, and a belated post-letter 
was handed to the helper one day, not so very long after 
Richard's arrival in Sautburgh, by worthy Mrs. Vdtch, his 
landlady. The man who had lost hope, with a sinking heart 
paid the exceedingly high price demanded by the authorities — 
with a sinking heart, for his purse was almost empty, and this, 
of course, like so many others, was a kindly communication 
from some reverend gentleman, who really was exceedingly 
sorry — he had done all that he possibly could — but most un- 
fortunately. Sir Henry had been out, or ill, or asleep when he 
called, and the Earl of St. Monans, the writer deeply regretted 
to say, had already promised that vacant living of his to a 
rising young man recently licensed. 

But no— for there is a turning to the longest lane — at last, 
at last, to his inexpressible joy and gratitude, the patient 
preacher found his many prayers answered, and when he had 
dried the eyes that somehow always became dim when those 
kind, disappointing letters were opened, he read over and over 
again the words that told him that he, James Kennoway, and 
none other, was presented to the parish of Brig o' Baldreary. So 
hungry had his heart been for so many long years that a single 
moment seemed to have worked a miracle, and the appropria- 
tion was instantaneous — ^that manse (he knew it, he had been 
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in it) — ^that church and churchyard close by — that parish, con- 
taining, to use its new minister's quaint expression, "seeventy 
reeking lums " ^ — they were all his own ; seemed indeed, when 
the light of that day of days at last faded happily away into 
the darkness of night, to have been his own for a long, long 
time. When the sun had risen that morning, it had found 
James Kennoway a man old and sad, though resigned; its 
setting left him young, and standing expectant on the threshold 
of life and love. Yes, of love, for that had been the crowning 
agony of the man whose life had been a failure : for many years 
the helper had been deeply and almost hopelessly in love with 
Miss Janet Miller, the only daughter of Dr. Miller of the First 
Chaige of Sautburgh. 

Miss Janet was a model minister's daughter, and rich in all 
good works. To such an excellent lady her father's helper 
naturally appeared in the light of an almoner ; yet Mr. James 
Kennoway did not quarrel with this view of his position, seeing 
that, on the footing of an almoner he found himself constantly 
admitted in the manse parlour to the privil^e of consultation 
and discussion with the experienced parish worker. It is true 
that for the most part, the talk in those interviews had been 
of wedcly pensions for the poor, and of the proper distribution 
of coals and flannels ; yet even as he dealt in his own careful 
and conscientious way with subjects so prosaic, Mr. James, 
always diplomatic, contrived to introduce at times a certain 
warmth of manner and tenderness of accent, not generally 
associated with parochial affairs. In the simplicity of his heart, 
the lover could not but believe that Miss Janet must understand 
his meaning, and certainly such timid litde advances as he was 
almost sure that he had made had never met with the slightest 
rebuff; whilst there was no doubt whatever as to the sincerity 
of the lady's congratulations, very prettily mingled with expres- 
sions of proper regret, on the announcement of the presentation 
to the parish of Brig o' Baldreary. With hope, therefore, as 
well as with fear, Mr. James Kennoway one day shortly before 
his departure, told the story of his love in the manse of the 
First Charge of Sautburgh, and earnestly implored from Miss 
Janet a favourable answer. 

^ An old-world way of estimatii^ the popaladon of a country parish. To every 
rwekiftg htm^ oi smoking chimney, five persons were allowed. 

23 
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In her rejection of Mr. James Kennoway, Miss Janet 
was not, I fear, so kind and considerate as ^be might have been 
of the feelings of a lover so humble and true-hearted. By some 
little half-smile, it would seem, by some sli^t lifting of the 
eyebrows, she let her suitor understand that although he was 
a good, hard-working creature, and the sort of man that she 
could talk to well enough about pensioners and their coals, she 
had never for a moment looked upon her father's helper — and 
never could have looked upon him — in the light of a possible 
husband. After all, some of the fault may have lain with 
Mr. James, who although he was very meek was also proud ; 
yet it was a bitter thing for a man who knew something of the 
value of the treasures of love he had to offer — not to speak of 
the kirk and manse of Brig o' Baldreary — ^to be told by a little 
air of well-bred amazement, that although other men mi^t be 
gallant and gay, and welcome when they came a-wooing, he, 
poor fellow, was an old-fashioned oddity who would never be 
looked upon by any woman with eyes of love. 

The blow was sharp, and the rejected lover very sensitive, 
but in the end passion came to his relief; a sudden flame of 
resentment blazed up in the heart of the minister — ^he himself 
told the story with a renewal of the old anger long afterwards 
to his brother Richard. Springing abruptiy to his feet, he 
brought the unpleasant interview to a sudden termination by a 
very low bow — ^there was as much sorrowful irony as courtesy 
in the salutation, for the dream of life was over, and the man in 
the midtime of his days was bidding a long good-bye, not so 
much to Miss Janet Miller as to love itself-—^' Madam," he said 
slowly and deliberately, for the tears were not far off, and his 
voice trembled — " Madam, no other woman shall ever say to me 
what you have said this day." Then Mr. James took up his hat 
and staff, and quickly left the manse. 

So, after all, it was with a sad heart and a sense of something 
lacking that Mr. James Kennoway settled down for the rest of his 
long life in his own manse beside his own churchyard, where 
his dust, and the dust of pretty little William, have mingled for 
so many a long year. His new home was a Paradise indeed, 
but a Paradise without an Eve. Yet pride and the sting left 
by the memory of Miss Janet's look as she had refused his love 
in time worked a cure, and even at first, when the days were 
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darkest, the bachelor, as he walked from room to room of his 
manse with the air of an owner, had spirit enough left to draw 
himself up with the flicker of a smile; for at least, if no 
woman's love was ever to be his, at least, he was the placed 
minister of the parish of Brig o' Baldreary. 

Brig o' Baldreary I the scene of so many intolerable pranks 
of Richard Kennoway's children — the very name of that 
desolate place is associated even yet in the minds of a later 
generation with the shrinking, gentle form of old Uncle James, 
who loved every one of his brother's boys and girls almost as if 
they had been his own, and who never guessed that the awful 
events which happened during the stay of those youngsters 
in the manse, at other times so tranquil, were not the result 
of a long train of singular and untoward accidents. Brig o' 
Baldreary I that quiet church and manse lost among low green 
hills high enough to shut out a surrounding country not devoid 
of charm, yet themselves too tame to deserve the name of 
scenery — surely no other minister now preaches and visits in 
that countryside — ^surely even yet the real minister of the parish 
is the ghost that still walks about, staff in hand, in the familiar 
lanes, with powdered hair and long nose, ribbed grey stockings 
and knee-breeches, a dapper little figure of a ghost who kindly 
greets his unterrified parishioners — for none could be afraid of 
a spirit so gentle — and with a low bow politely makes way on 
the footpath for the men and women of to-day. Yes, many 
will not believe it, but for some of us who have listened to the 
old stories of the Kennoways, the real minister of that lonely 
parish among the hills is still the ghost of old Uncle James of 
Brig o' Baldreary. 



APPENDIX 

THE SUBSEQUENT ADVENTURES OP THE LTTTLE 

POCKET BIBLE 

THOMAS MUIR and his companions, sent to Botany Bay 
to expiate their crime of sedition^ found favour in the 
eyes of the Governor, who permitted- -them to live in huts of 
their own. Every Sunday morning they gathered themselves 
together, and Thomas Muir, opening the pocket Bible given 
to him by his parents, conducted divine service. Whatever 
those convicts might sing, they never omitted the Second 
Paraphrase, though they never knew that the Governor 
frequently stood outside the hut listening, deeply moved, as 
they sang the well-known words — 

O spresd Thy cov'ring wings uound. 

Till all our wand'rings cease, 
And at onr Father's lov'd abode 

Onr souls arrive in peace. 
Such blessings from Thy gradons hand 

Our humble prayers iipplore ; 
And Thou shalt be our chosen God, 

And portion evermore. 

Such things as these, the father and mother, knowing their 
son as they did, might have thought likely to come to pass, but 
never could they have imagined the sul^equent adventures of 
the Bible they bought in Glasgow in the year 1793. That 
Bible was in their son's pocket when in February 1796 he was 
kidnapped on the shores of Botany Bay by Captain Dawes, and 
carried on board the Ottery a vessel fitted out for this rescue by 
George Washington, moved to fury as he read the story of the 
trial and condemnation of Muir in the High Court of Edinburgh. 

With him the book was wrecked on the rocks of Nootka Sound, 
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on the w este rn coast of America, when every aonl on board 
perished with the exception of Thomas Muir and two sailorSb 
Separated by some untoward chance from these two men, 
Muir wandered on, and was captured by savages who showed 
him wonderful kindness: he escaped, and guiding himself by 
the stars, made his way for four thousand miles along the coast 
of North America, solitary and friendless except for the 
companionship of his Bible. Arrived at Panama, he was hospit- 
ably treated by the Governor, who after a time sent him on his 
way, and finally after many wanderings and adventures he 
secured a passage on a Spanish vessel bound for Cadiz. When 
nearing that port, a British man-of-war boie down upon the 
Spaniard, and after a sharp fight boarded her, took the crew 
prisoners, and filling the pockets of the dead with lead, began 
to heave them overboard. Amongst the dead about to be 
treated in this manner lay the apparently lifeless form ot 
Thomas Muir, whose pale face strangely interested the officer 
in command. Bending over the supposed Spaniard, die 
captain gently moved the body with his foot, when a Bible, 
stained with blood and riddled with bullets, fell upon the deck. 
The officer opened the book, and with overwhelming astonish- 
ment read the inscription — ^this man was no Spaniard, but 
one of his own earliest and most intimate friends at the college 
of Glasgow — the unfortunate Thomas Muir I As if aware tiiat 
at last someone uriio cared for him was near, the faint heart oi 
the wounded and apparently dead man hegSLXi to revive, and a 
slight tinge of life overspread the livid face — to his delight the 
captain of the man-of-war discovered that his old friend was yet 
alive. The pocket Bible had received the charge that would 
assuredly have proved mortal, and had revealed a man on the 
point of death by drowning to a leal Scot, able and willing to 
shield an old college friend. For the naval officer was not 
made after the fashion of the minister of Campsie, and the 
thought that he might make his own fortune by delivering up 
an escaped convict to be hanged never so much as crossed his 
true heart. The captain of the IrresistiUi^ after attending to 
his friend's frightful wounds, at once sent him ashore with an 
earnest request that the Spanish authorities would pay him 
every attention as one of their own countrymen. Once again 
Muir met with much kindness from strangers, and when 
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recovered from his wounds he travelled by easy stages through 
France. ''The brave young Scottish Advocate, emancipated 
from his trials, his perils, and his toils, was everywhere welcomed 
with a cordiality too great for his exhausted frame : escaping 
from banquets and receptions for which he was unfit, Thomas 
Muir passed the remainder of his short life in retirement in the 
village of Chantilly near Paris. At the end was peace." 
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trated. Cr. Zve. 6s, 
A BOOK OF SOUTH WALES. lUustxated. 

Cr. %vo. 6s. 
A BOOK OF BRITTANY. lUnstzated. Cr, 

8fw. 6s. 
A BOOK OF THE RIVIERA lUnstrated. 

Cr, Zvo, 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
A BOOK OF THE RHINE: From Ceve 

to Mainz. Illustrated. Second EtHtion, 

Crown 8vo, 6s, ^ ^ 
A Colonial Edition is aho published. 
A BOOK OF THE PYRENEES. With 

94 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6t, 
A Cobnial Edtdon b also published. 



A BOOK OF GHOSTS. With 8 lUnftia. 
tions by D. Murray Smith. Second Mm" 
tion, Cr, Zvo. 6s, 

OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With 67 innstrm. 
tions. Fi/ih Edition, LeurnCr,%oo. 6t, 

A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG: 
Enelish Folk Songs with their Traditional 
Melodies. Collected and arraajred by S. 
Baring-Gould and H. F. Shbppard. 
Demy ^to, 6s, 

SONGS OF THE WEST: Folk Songs of 
Devon and ComwalL Collected from the 
Mouths of the People. By S. Baking^Gould, 
M.A.,and H. Fucbtwood Shbppard, M.A. 
New and Revised Edition, under the m usical 
editorship of Crcil J. Sharp, Principal of 
the Hampstead Conaervatoke, Leerge Im- 
Serial Zvo. ks, ret. 

A BOOK OF NURSERY SONGS AND 
RHYM ES. Edited bv S. Baring-Gould, 
and Illustrated by the Birmigham Art 
School A New Edition, Long Cr. 8m. 
ar. 6d. net. 

STRANGE SURVIVALS AND SUPER. 
STITIONS. Third Editicn. Cr, 8fw. 
ax. 6d. net, 

YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND 
STRANGE EVENTS. New eusd Revised 
• Edition, Cr, 8«w. ar. 6d, not. 
See also little Guides. 

Barfcar (Aldrad P.). See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Barkar (B.X M.A (LatO FeUow of Mertoa 
Colkee, Oxfoid. THE POLITICAL 
THOUGHT OF PLATO AND ARIS- 
TOTLE. Demy 9ivo, xot. 6d. net, 

Baniaa (W. B«)b D.D. See Chnrcfamaa's 
Bible. 

Baraatt (Mrs. P, A). See Little LIbtary. 
Baroa(R.R.NAM.A FRENCH PROSE 

COMPOSITION. Second Edition. Cr,Bvo, 

9S, 6d, K^t js, net. 
See also Junior School Books. 
Barron <H. MA M.A., Wadham College, 

Oxford. TEXTS FOR SERMONS. With 

a Preface by Canon Scott Holland. 

Cr, 9ioo, 3s, id. 
BartholoBiew (J. Q,\ F.R.S.B. See C G. 

Robertson. 

Bastable (C. P.l M.A THE COM- 

MERCE OF NATIONS. Fourth Ed. 

Cr, Zvo, as, 6d. 
Bastlaa (H. CharHon), M.D.. F.R.S. 

THE EVOLUTION OF LIFE. lUus- 

trated. Demy dioo. is, 6d, net, 
Batson (Mrs; Stephen). A CONCISE 

HANDBOOK OFGARDEN FLOWERS. 

Fcap, 8sv. 3/. 6d, 
Batten (LorinffW.),Ph.D^S.T.D. THE 

HEBREW PROPHET. Cr,Zve. xs.6d,net. 
Bi^l^ (R. Child). THE COMPLETE 

PHOTOGRAPHER. With over 100 

Ilhistratioos. Second Edition. Demy ^90, 

JOS, 6d, net. 
Beard (W* 8.). EASY EXERCISES IN 

ALGEBRA. Cr.Zv0. it.6d. See Junior 

Exaalnatioa Series nod B^gbaet't Books, 
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BlfiB CLiwwgrtb THE DEATH OF 
^I>AM; AlfDOTURFOEMS. Cr.aw. 

See abo W. Bblba. 
0ln«dflif (ElbdOi See litde Bodia 0b 
Alt. 
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■ kB, itNwnm WTTK a 

GBtb mr FftmucK Tatham. Edited 
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Brrtit<P.0.1M.A, Sw Latde Gndci* 
BoidkylA. O.) ROUNDABOUT WILT« 
SHIkE. Wiik -m IBartntio 
Mat ia ooioar bf T.C.GonaL 
Cr.aew. 6r. 
Briaiy (J, W,). SttUiile Bodes <m Art. 
raM ffeiinl aai Qtbm GREAT 
GOLFERS nf THE MAKIHa Bv 
IlHrt7.FovFnwMl>y«t. EiStod^wkk 
bf HBonrLiACB. Witli 
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(H. fLX MACBDONIA: 

ITS RACBS AND ITS FUTURE. 
IUi»tf»t«d. Dsmj^Bw, iM,6tLM€L 
BrodrkkrMu7)and Atortoo (Anderaoa). 
A CONCISE HANDBOOK OF EGYP. 
TIAN ARCHEOLOGY. lUustxatcd. Cr, 
8fw. 5f . id. 

Brooks (B. &), B.Sc. See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Brooks (B.W.). See Byantine Texts. 

Browa (P. n,\ LL.D., Fraser Professor of 
Ancient (Soottisb) History at the University 
of EdinWgh. SCOTLAND IN THE 
TIME OF QUEEN MARY. Dtmy^tw, 

Brown (S, B.\ M.A., Camb., RA., B.Sc., 
London ; Senior Science Master at uppimr- 
ham School A PRACTICAL CHEmI^. 
TRY NOTE-BOOK FOR MATRICULA- 
TION AND ARMY CANDIDATES: 
Easibr ExmuatKNTs on thx Ookmonkk 
SuBSTANCcs. Cn 4/tf. x^. 6d. tuA 

Browne (Sir ThomM). See Staadaixl 
Library. 

BrowneU (C L.). THE HEART OF 
JAPAN. lUnstrated. Tkirvl JMUinu 
Cr. 809. 6f . ; ais^ Dtw^ 8iv. &£ 

Brownlttff (Robert). See Little Ubtary. | 
BackkmdJFnuKls T.). CURIOSITIES 
OF NATURAL HISTORY. lUustiatod 
by H. B. Nbilson. Cr, 8cw. jj; &£ 

Bocktott (A. M.) THE BURDEN OF 
ENGELA: a Ballad-Epic. Su^ndBdiHm^ 
Cr, 8m. V. &/. met, 

KINGS IN BABYLON. ADiama. Cwwmm 

8Sml IX ttt£m 

EAGER HEART : A Mystery Play. J^A 

Edition* Cr, 8sv. u. «« t 
Bndjra (B. A. WeDU). THE (K)DS OF 

THE EGYPTIANS. With over xoo 

Coloured Plates and many Illustrations. 

T^moVplmius, RoyaiZno. jC3,3**M0*, 
Balet(H«MeeMc). THE MOTOR YEAR 

BOOK AND AUTOMOBILISTS' 

ANNUAL FOR 2906. Demytioo. ys,6d. 

tut, 

Bmtt (PaoIX Army Chai»lain. GOD AND 
OUR SOLDIERS. Sseomd EdUitn, 
Cr. 8cw. <Sf . 

B«IIey(MlM). See Lady Dilke. 

B«imin(Jekn). THE PILGRIM'S PRO- 
GRESS. E^ted, with an Introduction, 
by C. H. FiKTH, M.A. With 39 Illustra- 
tions by R. Anning Bell. Cr, ^00, 6s, 
See also Library of Devotion and 
Standard Library. 

Bnrdl(a,J,}, M.A., F.R.S. A MANUAL 
OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. lUns- 
trated. Cr, 9xfa, y, 

BarfOMCaelettl GOOPSAHDHOWTO 
BE THEM. lUnstrated. StmaUAto. 6s, 

Borfce (Bdamd). See Standard Library. 

Sm Hudbeoin of TiMokcm 



Burn (J« HA B.D. THE CHURCH- 
MAN'S TREASURY OF SONG. 
Selected and Edited by. Fca^Zvc y.6d, 
net. See also Library of Devotion. 

BnmuHl (Sir P. cX RECORDS AND 
REMINISCENCES. With a Portrait by 
H. V. Hbrkombb. Cr, Bvo, Fourth amd 
Ckoafer Edition, 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also pablished. 

Boms (RobertX THE POEMS OF. Edited 
by Andrbw Lang and W. A. Craigix. With 
Portrait. Third Edition, Domy 9ioo, gilt 
iof, 6s\ 

BttrnsMe (W. PA M.A. OLD TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS. Stcond Edition, Cr, 8tw. 

Bttrtoa'(Alfrad). SeeLP.L. 

Bouen (P. W.), D.D., Fellow and Vice 
Pnncipal of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND SO- 
CIAL PROGRESS: The Bampton 
Lectures for 1905. Demy Zvo lor. 6d, tut, 

Batler (JoeepllX See Standard Library. 

Caldecott (AUMX D.D. See Handbooks 
of Theoloffy. 

Calderwood (D, SA Headmaster of the Nor^ 
mat School, Edinburgh. TEST CARDS 
IN EUCLID AND ALGEBRA. In three 
padcets of 40, with Answers, rr. each. Or 
m three Books, price adl, td,^ and 3d. 

C«iiMm(Ad«>(Mrs.CnMs]. THIRTY 
YEARS IN AUSTRALIA. Dtmy 990, 
js, 6d, 

Ceanlnc(qeerse). See Little Ubnry. 
Capcnr (B. P. H.). See Oxford Biogiaphks. 
CareleM (John). SeeLP.L. 
Cmlyle CriionM*), THE FRENCH 

REVOLUTION. Edited by C R. L. 

Funciin, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
«,9i5^S^i-'*^*'^<'A"~»- t*r. 8«w. 18*. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER 

CROMWELL. With an Introduction 

by C H. FtXTR, M.A-. and Notes and 

ApDeodfces by Mrs. S. C. Lokas. Tkrtt 

Voinmus, Domy%oo, iBs.tut, 
CuiylefR. M. and A. J.), M.A. SceLeeders 

olRel^iioa. 

^"W5!fw<ft„?;l«»<' Roberts (M. B.). 
LACEMAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, 
PAST AND PRESENT. With x6 full- 
page Illustrations. Cr. 8po, sx. 6d, 

CkapnMn<S.J.). See Books on Businen. 

OMtterten (ThenasX See Standard 
Library. 

ChesterMd (Uond), THE LETTERS OF, 
TO HIS SON. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion by C Strachbv, and Notes by A. 
CALTMXor. Ttoo Volutnes. Cr.Bvo, 12*. 

ClMMterton(a.lC). CHARLES DICKENS. 
With two Portraiu in photogravure. Fonrth 
Et^tion, DsmyZifO. 7s,6d,tut, 
A Colomal Edition is also published. 

^JKttfite!?^ ■••>» ^A.. F.R.CS. THE 
CONTROL OF A s60URGB ; Oi^ 
How Camcr u CoKABUk Domydoo, 
7*»6d^mt$^ 
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SIX LCCTURIS ONl^AINTINa^Asf 
Stri£t. With 19 I 
Bditim^ Lmtgt Pm 

(A.L.>. S««Wi 
(a.). S<c Lhtlc ~ 
CW. T.X S« Ji 
Textbooks of ScNSOt. 

Cr. 8.x M>D^ CCJX. F.K.SE., 

oa Mental Dneaaes ib ibe Um> 

of Kdiabafib. THS HTGfSNR 

OririND. WidiioIliMtntiDM. .AviA 

9#. &£ ■«<. 
(W. QA^&A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS INVERGfU Cr. Bixr. ac 
C«M <W. PA M.A. THE 300K OF 
PSALMSiwkha" 

:JOTid8«(S.T.> POEMS OF. Sdaeted 
and Amuufcd oy Aarnnm STMOfo. With 
a photo^r a vu t a Fraociqiieot. Abi/. taa. 
a*. 6^ «rlL 

CW. 0«X M.A. THE UFS 
OF7OUN RUSRIN. With Portnics. 
SisVk Rdititm. Cr.Um. 9s.6d.mtt. 

CsBhw (W. B.X M-A. Soa niiiiihiH'a 



6dL 

LXJ)L,F.S.A. SeeUttfe 

a. 



Cn (ttaraMl B.A^ M.P. 

NATIONALISATION AND 

TAXATION. Sm 

Cr.tmm. ^6d. mt, 
CfaM«<OMfse)L SceLittleLi 
j CcaicMW. iL,V APRUfEROF B 



LAND 
LAND 



Cr, 



6dL 



ICnrfkdin.). Sec little lifanry. 

(Cast, a P.V See ■ =-'- 
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HYFNEROTOMACHIA POLL 
PHILl UBI HUMANA OMNIA NON 
NISI SOMNIUM ESSE DOCBT 
ATQUB OBITER PLURIMA SCITU 
SANE QUAM DIGNA COMMEMO- 
RAT. Aa editioo tinulad to 350 co|aes on 
handmade paper. Faltp. £3, 3a. met 
I). SeeLPX 
i THE MIRROR OF 
THE SEA:' Memories and laiprcasiou. 
Third Bdiiitm. Cr.hM, 6c 

CMk{A. MA M.A.,aiidJltafft:lHaC(C. BA 
liA. PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSACTION. Selected from Greek 
and Latia Literatme. Third Kditinu 
Cr. ^no. v. UL 

LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. TUrdEMtimu Cr.^99. 

XM.td. 

Coofco-Tnrlor (R. W*). THE FACTORY 
SYSTEM. Cr. 8cw. sx. 6^ 

Cor«ai (Marie). THE PASSING OF THE 
GREAT QUEEN. 5«r<m^AV./c4i^.4/4y. is. 

A CHRISTMAS GREETING. Cr.^U. is. 

Corkrmn(Alict>% See Little Books on Art. 

Cotes (Bverard). SIGNS AND POR- 
TENTS IN THE FAR EAST. With 34 
IlliutFBtioat. SfcandEdHimu DimyZuc. 
7S, 6d, mH, 

C«tea(RaeMMfT). DANTE'S GARDEN. 
With a Fio e aye o fc. Sscamd BdiHm. 



RidhaHD* See Little Libooy. 
(F.<LX SeeMaiyCDaason. 
■Ila CT. R. N.X MUL See ^aa^EAA 
Ftcach Texts. 

(J. A.V K^ THE FAITH OF 
THS BIBLE. Fu^ 9i99. 9t. 6d. met. 
«ikakaak(Q.). THE LOVING BAI^ 
LAD OF LORD BATSMAN. With 11 
Cr. i6«B#. ts. 6d. met, 
(B.). SeeWancr. 
B (Sir P. H. K\ FeOow of AO Soak' 
Conege, OafcnL THE HISTORY OF 
THE BOER WAR. With 

>tan, aad FDKtiMta. /aa 
iSccacA. 

(H.B.X CB. See 

aljibBBT. 
L.XD.D. 
(O. W.X MJL Sea Leaden of 




a Mflfy C.) aai Crawfavd (P. Q.)l 
FATHERS IN THE FAITH. Fa^ 
xs.6d. 
LA COMMEDIA DI DANTE. 
Tea te di ted by Pagbt Tofraasi^ 
..«»., IXIitt. Cr-. 8ev. fie 
THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 
T^raaslated mto Spenserian Prcae by C 
(SoKiXMf Wkight. With the Italian text. 
Fc^ 8Mk ar. 6d. met. 

See also P^et Toynbee, Littk Library, 
Standard Library, and Waxren-Vemoa. 
Darlagr(OaorEeiX See Little library. 

trArcrat. fa m.a. a new tri(K)n- 

OMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. With 
nnmeroos diaerams. Cr. to«. at. 6d. 

Davenport (Cyril). See ConooisceBf't 
Library and Little Books on Art. 

Davey (Rlckard). THE PAGEANT OF 
LONDON With 40 lUttstvations in 
Colour by John Fuluitlovb, R.L ImTwm 
Volumes* DemfteM. xsx. net, 

Dflvlj rn. W. CX M.A., Fellow and Tator 
of Balliot (College. Anthor of * Cbarlemaime.* 
ENGLAND UNDER THE NORhlANS 
ANDANGEyiNS:xo66-xa79. With Maps 
and lUostzations. l>tmr 8e». xor. &£ net 

D«WfMi(N«lMli). S«e( 
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General Literature 



DsWMB (Mrs. N.). See Little Books on 

Art. 
Deane (A* C.). See Little Library. 
Deartner (Mabel). A CHILD'S LIFE OF 

CHRIST. With 8 Illustrations in Colour 

by E. Fobtbscub-Brickdalb. Largt Cr. 

8ev. 6r. 
Delbos(Laea). THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

Cr. 8to». a*. 
DeniMthcnes. AGAINST CONON AND 

CALLICLES. Edited by F. Darwin 

SwiPT, M.A. Stcond Edition, Fcap. 

8tr<y. a«. 
Dlckeoa (Charlea). See Little Library, 

I.P.L., and Chesterton. 
DIcldiiMn (BmUy>. POEMS. Cr. 8cw. 

4X. 6(£ net. 
DickfaiAOB (0. L.). M.A., Fellow of King's 

College, Cambridge. THE OREEK 

VIEW OF LIFE. Sixth Edition, Cr. 

8cv. sf. 6d, 
DUkeCLady), BttHey (Miss), and Whitley 

(Miss). WOMEN'S WORK. Cr. 899. 

• 9S. 6d, 

Daion (Edward). See Connoisseur's Library 

and Little Books on Art. 
Dltchfleld (P. H.). M.Am F.S.A. THE 

STORY OF OUR ENGLISH TOWNS. 
* With an Introduction by AOGUSTt;s 

jBSSorp, D.D. Second Edition. Cr.%vo. 6s. 
OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Extant at 

the Present Time. Cr. 8tv. 6i: 
ENGLISH VILLAGES. Illustrated. Second 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 9S. 6d. net, 
THE PARISH CLERK. With 31 

Illustrations. Tkird Edition, Demy 9zfo. 

DlxoD CW. 'm.X M.A. A PRIMER OF 
TENNYSON. Second Edition, Cr.Bvo. 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 
BROWNING. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 

Doiiey(May)» SONGS OF THE REAL. 

Cr. Zvo. j». 6d. net. 
A volume of poems. 
Drajrlas tjaows). THE MAN IN THE 

PULPIT. Cr. Sew. 9S.6d,net. 

Dowdcn (J.), D.D.. Lord Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. See Churramaa's Library. 

Drage (Q.). See Books on Business. 

Driver(S. R.), D.D., D.C.L., Canon ofChrist 
Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Oxford. SERMONS ON 
SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
See also Westminster Commentaries. 

Dfy(Walcellag). See Little Guides. 
Dryharst (A. R.). See Little Books on Art. 
DiiBtilssail(J. C.)tM.A. See Churchman's 

Bible. 
Dagald (Ciiartes). See Books on Business. 

Dwnas (Alexaader> MY MEMOIRS. 
Translated by E. M. Wallbs. With Por- 
, traits. In .Smt Voinmes, Qr, Bvop 6e, each. 
Volnmel. 



Dunn (J. T).. D.Sc., and Mnndelln (V. A A 
GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENC£ 
With 124 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo, y. 6d, 

Danstan(A. B.), B.Sc See Junior Sdiool 
Books and Textbooks of Science. 

Dnrham (The Bad of ). A REPORT ON 

CANADA. With an Introductory Note. 

Den^ Bxfo, ff. 6d. net 
Dntt(W. A.). THE NORFOLK BROADS. 

With coloured Illustrations by Frank 

SOUTHGATX. Cr.. 8tw. 6s. 
WILD LIFE IN EAST ANGLIA. With 

x6 Illustrations in colour by Framk South- 

GATB, R.B.A. Second Edition. Demy 

Bvo. jt, 6d. net. 
See aUo Little Guides. 

Barie (John), Bishop of Salisbory. M ICRO- 
COSMOGRAPHIE, or A PIECE OF 
THE WORLD DISCOVERED. J'osi 
iSmo, »snet. 

Bdmonds (Ma|of J. B.X See W. B. Wood. 

Edwards (Clement), M.P. HAILWAY 
NATIONALIZATION. Second Edition 
Retntcd. Crown Sew. 2/. 6d, noL 

Edwards (W* Douflas), See Commercial 
Series. 

Bsan(Plefca)b See LP. L. 

Bfferton (H. B.), M. A. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. New 
and Cheaper Issue. Demif 8cw. js. 6d. net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Bllaby(Ca.)» See LitUe Guides. 

Bllerton (P. O.). See S. J. Stone. 

BUwood rrhonas), THE HISTORY OF 

THE LIFE OF. Edited by C G. CRimr, 

M.A. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

Bplctetas. ' SeeAuielras. 

Brasmns. A Book called in Latin EN- 
CHIRIDION MILITIS CHRISTIANI/ 
and in English the Manual of the Christian 
Knight. 

From ^e edition printed by Wynken de 
Worde, 1533. Fce^ Bno. jf. 6d. net, 

Palrl»rotlier(W. H.X M.A. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. Second 
Edition. Cr..Bvo, v. 6d, 

Parrer (Reginald). THE GARDEN OF 
ASIA. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

PM(AllanX SOME BEAUTIES OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. With 

. 8a Ukistrationa. Second Edition, Demj^ 
Bvo, t9s* 6d. net. 

Perrler (Susan). See Little Library. 

Pidler (T. ClaxtonX M.Inst. C£. See 
Books on Business. 

Pleldlnff (Heni^). See Standard library. 

Hnn (S. W.), A£ A. See Junior Bxaminatloa 
Series. 

Plrth (J. B.). See Little Gnides. 

Firth (C H.), M.A. CROMWELL'S 
ARMY: A Historrof the English Soldier 
during the Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, 
and the Protectorate. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
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(O. Wa IIJL ANNALS OF 
SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. lUnscnced. 

ntsOMvld (Btf wvdl THERUBAIYAt 
OF OMAR KHAYYXM. Printed from 
th« Fifth and last Edition. With a Com- 
aantaiy by Mrs. STSPMSif Batson, and a 
Biomphy of Omar by E. D. Ross. Cr. 
%to. 6t. See alto Miniature Library. 

ntea«rald(H.P.> A CONCISE HAND- 
BOOK OF CLIMBERS, TWINERS, 
AND WALL SHRUBS. lUustrated. 
Fcap. %oo. xf. 6</. neU 

Pltsp«trlck(5. A.O.). Sea Aodent Ckies. 

Ptockar<W. H.X M.A, D.CL.. Headmaster 
of the Dean Close School, Cheltenham. 
THE STUDENT'S PRAYER BOOK. 
Thb Tbxt or MoxNiKG and Evbninc 
PxAYsa AND LiTANV. M^th an Introduc* 
don and Notes. Cr, 8cw. at. 61^ 

PtazJA. W.X* M.A, WiUiam Dow Profenor 
of Political Economy in M*Gill Unrversity, 
Montreal. ECONOMIC PRINCIPUSS. 
Demy 8«w. ft. 6d. lut. 

PoHMcneCMra. O.). See Little Books on Art. 

PMmt (DkyM). a MODERN CAM- 
PAIGN : OR. WAR AND WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY IN THB FAR EAST. 
IllttStrated. Cr, Boe, 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also pabiishsd. 

PrsMT (J. P.). ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. With too lUwtratians. 
Fi/th£ditim Cr.Uw, 6t, 

Prmek (W.X M.A Sea Textbooki of 
Science. 

PrMid«iir«lch (Bd. von). DAIRY BAC- 
TERIOLOGY. A Short Manual for the 
Uie of Students. Translated by J. R. 
AiNtwoKTH Davis, M.A. StcmdMiutUH* 
Reviud, Cr, 8e«L a#. 6^ 

Pnlford (H. W.X M.A. Sea OMrehmaa's 
Bible. 

Oallnher (DO and StMd (W. J.). THE 
COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER, 
ON THE NEW ZEALAND SYSTEM. 
With an Account of the Tour of the New 
Zealandsvs b Engbud. With 35 Ilhistra- 
tiotts. D$mjfZvo, io*.6d»nti, 

OirillcluuCW.M.). See Uttle Guides. 

aa»bfldo(aMffr«y, Bsq.). See LP.L. 

OmImII (Mrs.). See Little Ubniry and 
Standard Library. 

Oaaquet, the Right Rev. Abbot, O.S.a See 
Antiquary's Books. 

<Norf« (H. B.), M. A. .Fellow of New CoHege, 
Oxford. BATTLES OF ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY. With numerous Plans. FiMtrtk 
Sdt'tidm* Revised, with a new Chapter 
includiqg the South African War. Cr. 6m. 
jt.6d, 

A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. S4<»mi BdiH^. 
Cr. 8cv. 3s. &/. 

OlbMnf (H. 4e B.), Litt.D., M.A. IN. 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND : HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. WithsMiqis. Ffmrtk 
Editivm, Dtmf 8m; xoi: id. 



THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. TkarUemth Editimi, Re- 
vised. With Mau and Plans. Cr.lM. 31; 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMER^ 
S4e»nd EdUiam, Cr,9io0, 9S,6d, 

See also Commfrdal Scries and R. A. 
Hadfield. 

QHb^tmiB^wmtA, THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Edited with Notes, Appendices, and Maps, 
by J. a BuRV, M.Am Litt.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek at Cambridge. /• Severn 
Velumes. Demy^ve. GtU iif,Zs,6d,uKA. 
Alee, Cr, 8m. 6m. emck. 

MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT- 
INGS. Edited by G. Buucbsck Hiu, 
LL.D Cr. 8m. 6f. 
See also Standard Library. 

Oikflos <B. C. S.X D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester. See Westminater Cammenlaiies, 
Handbooks of Theobgy, and Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

ailbert(A*R.). See Little Books 00 Art. 

aiongr (M. RO and Wyatt (K«U M.> A 
BOOK OF ENGLISH GARDENS 
With S4 lUostrations in Coloor. iVntr 
8cwl lor. 6d, Met, 

Qodfrw (BUxnteth). A BOOK OF RE- 
MEMBRANCE. Edited by. Fc^ 8m. 

QodUy(/LV,\ M.A.. Fellow of MmgdmUm 
College. OafoRL LYRA FRIVDLa. 

VERSES TO ORD^. Seeemd EdUiem, 

Fcm^, 8m. as. 6d, 
SECOND STRINGS. Fem^ 8m. ss. 6d. 

QoldMrtMi (MlvtrV THE VICAR OF 
WAKEFIELD. Fei^ yum. With to 
Plates in Phot^ravure by Tony Johainot. 
Leather, ar. 6d, met. 
Sea also LP.L. and Standavd Libnry. 

Qwklrlch.PrMr (A.). IN A SYRIAN 
SADDLE. Demeyh9^ js.6d,meL 
A Cokmial Edition is alw pnbltahed. 

aont (RjL Hon. 5lr J«ImX THE CHI L- 
DRBN OF THE NATION. Seemed 
Editiem, Demytoe. js,6d,neL 

OoMigs (H. L.X M.A, Principal of Weiis 
Theolop^ Collie. See WestasinstarCoB- 



anibMUfP. AadMVMi). THE RURAL 
EXODUS. Cr. 8m %s,6d, 

Qnuif«r (P. 8.x M.A., LittD. PSYCH- 

OLOGY. Third KduUn, Cr. 8m •«. 6i£ 

THESOULOF ACHRISTIAN. Cr.8M. dr. 

at«y (B. MHHwMl. GERMAN PASSAGES 
FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Cr. 
8ml sr. 6d. 

Oray (P. L.1 B.Sc THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY: 
an Elementary Text-Book. With s8x 
Diagrams. Cr. BO0. 3^. 6d. 

Qreen (Q. BncklaadX M.A., late Feflow 
of St. John's College, Oxon. NOTES ON 
GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. 
Cromm 8m. 3f . &£ 
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OrMo (6« T.X M.A Soe Cfaorcfaflun's 

Libraiy. 
areenldffB(A. H. J.X M.A. A HISTORY 

OF ROm£: From iss-kh b.& Dtmy 

Zv0. JOS. 6d. net. 
Qreenwell (Dora). See Miniatare Library. 
Qrerpry (R. A.). THE VAULT OF 

HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction to 

Astronomy. Illustrated. Cr. 8fv. ax. 6d. 

Qregonr (MUs B. C). Sea Library of 

Devotion. 
QrubbCH. C). See Textbooks of Technology. 

awvmiCM. L.). A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
New and cheaper issue. Hoya/Bvo, ss.mgt. 

lUiddon (A. C), ScD., F.R.S. HEAD- 
HUNTERS BLACK, WHITE, AND 
BROWN. With many Illustrations and a 
Map. Dnmy 8ev. i5«. 

Hadfield(R. A.) and aibUns (H. 4e B.). 
A SHORTER WORKING DAY. Cr, 
Zoo, af . 6<^ 

Han (It NO and Neal (W. Q.). THE 

ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. 
Illustrated. Second EdiHoti^ rtviud. 
Demy Zvo, xor. 6</. tuU 

Hall (R. N.). GREAT ZIMBABWE. 
With numerous Plans and Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Royal Zoo, xor. 6d, net, 

Hamilton (P. J.X I>-I>* See Byzantine Texts. 
Hammond (J. L.). CHARLES JAMES 
FOX. Demy Zoo, Jos.6d, 

Hannay (D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ROYAL NAVY, x2oo-i688. Illus- 
trated. Demy Zoo. j*. 6d, each. 

Hannnr (James 0.\ M.A. THE SPIRIT 
AND ORIGIlT OF CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM. Cr.Zoo. 6$, 

THE WISDOM OF THE DESERT. Fca^, 
Zoo, 31. 6d, net, 

HafdiodMartin). See Connoisseur's Library. 

Hare (A* T.X M.A. THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS. 
WiUi numerous Diai^rams. Demy Zxfo. 6t. 

Harrison (CUfford). READING AND 
READERS. Fcap, Zoo. at, 6d, 

Harvey ( AUredX M. B. See Ancient Cities. 
HawthomeCNatbanielX See Little Library. 
HEALTH, WEALTH AND WISDOM. 
Cr, Soo, IS, net. 

Heath (Prank R.X See Little Guides. 
Heath (Dudley). See Connoisseur's Library. 

HeUo (Ernest). STUDIES IN SAINT- 
SHIP. Translated from the French by 
V. M. C^RAWPOiux Fca^ Zoo. y. 6d, 

Henderson (B. W.X Fellow of Exeter 
CoUeffe, (Oxford. THE LIFE AND 
PRINCIPATE OF THE EMPEROR 
NERO. Illustrated. Nem and cheaper 
istne. Demy Zoo. jf ^ ^^^* 

AT INTERVALS. Fca^Zoo. 9t.6d,net, 

Henderson (T. P.). See Little Library and 
Oxford Biographies. 



Henley (W. B.). ENGLISH LYRICS. 
Second EdiHon, Cr. Zoo, as. 6d. net 

Henley (W.B^andWfalbtoy(C) A BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. Cr.Zoo, as.6d, 
net, 

Henson (H. H.X B.D., Canon of Westminster. 

APOSTOLICCHRISTIANITY : As Illus- 

trated by the Epistles of St. Paul to the 

Corinthians. Cr, Zoo. 6s. 
LIGHT AND LEAVEN : Historical and 

Social Sbkmons. Cr. Svo. 6s, 

Herbert (Qeors^e). See Library of Devotion. 

Herbert^ of Cberbory (Lord). See Miniar 
ture Library. 

Hewlns (W. A. 8A B.A. ENGLISH 
TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Cr, Zoo, 
as, 6d, 

Hewitt (Btfael M.) A (GOLDEN DIAL. 
A Day Book of Prose and Verae. Fca^. 
too. as, 6d. net, 

H^wood (W.). PALIO AND PONTE: 
A Book of Tuscan Games. Illustrated. 
Royal Zoo, ax« net. 
See also St. Francis of Assin. 

HOI (Clare). See Textbooks of Technofegy. 

Hill (Henfy), B.A, Headmaster of the Boy's 
High School, Worcester, Cape Colony. A 
SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC. 
Cr, Zoo, 3/. 6d. 

HlndCC Lewis). DAYS IN CORNWALL. 
Wiui x6 Illustrations in Colour by William 
Pascob, and so Photographs. Cr. Zoo, 6f. 
A Colonial Edition is also publiriied. 

Hirst (P. W.) See Bo(^ on Business. 

Hoare(J. Doafflas). ARCTIC SXPLORA- 
TION. With z8 lUustratioBS and Maps. 
Demy Zoo^ 7s. 6d, net, 

HobhottsefL. T.J, Fellow of CCC, Oxford. 
THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 
Demy Zoo. zor. 6d. not, 

Hobson(J.A.),M.A. INTERNATIONAL 

TRADE : A Study of Economic Principles. 

Cr. Zoo. as. 6d. net. 
PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. Sixth Edition. 

Cr. Zoo, at. 6d. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEM- 

PLOYED. TkirdEdition. Cr.Zoo. at.6d, 

Hedfkln (T.X D.CL. See Leaders of 
Reugion. 

Hndffson(Mrs. W.) HOW TO IDENTIFY 
OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. Soeond 
Edition. Post ioo. 6s, 

Hoffg (Thomas Jefferson). SHELLEY 
AT OXFORD. With an Introduction by 
R. A. STRBATPBiLa Eca/, Zoo, at, net 

Holden-Stone (0. de). See Books on 
Business. 

Holdich (Sir T. HA K.ai.E. THE 

INDIAN BORDERLAND: bebu a 

Personal Record of Twenty Yeats. lui 

trated. Demy Boo, tot, 6a. net, 

A ClobDial Edition is also published. 
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fltoMswMtk (W. 8.VM.A. A BISTORT 
or ENGLISH LAW. In 7W# V tim mu . 



VoL /. ZVacf 8m. tot. 6d, mH* 

H«iteii4 (HTSeiMO, Canoo of St. PwU'a 
See Libnuy of Devotion. 

IMt (BailyX THE SECRET OF POPU- 
LARITY : How to Achi«v« Sodal SocoeM. 
Cr. 8««, V. 64. tut. 
A Colooial EditioQ is also pablishe<L 

HrfTf lri> f n r ) THE COOPERATIVB 
MOVEMiNT TO-DAY. Fmrik EdiUm, 
Cr, 8»Wk M. 6/. . « . 

Hon6(N«tlMaMJ.X See AatSqwury*! Books. 

HoppMT. See Little GeOeries. 



Horaet. See OMBtcal TimubciaiiB. 
HcnbwrliCB. U 8.x MJL WATERLOO : 

A Naxmiv* and Oitkura. With Plaas. 

SiC^md Bditimi, Cr.^KW, 
SeeakoOsfocdfii 

HoftliCA. C.X See Textbooks of Tecfaaolonr. 

HoHsa(R.P.XD.D. SeeLMuienofReligloii. 

HMto(A]cnnMtor). MANCHURIA. Witk 
HhMtrmtions and a Mapw S§tmid SdiHm, 
Dtmj 8o#. 7«. 6i£. art. 
A Colooial Bdttioo is also pobUshed. 

HdW (P. DA SIX GREAT SCHOOL- 
MASTSR& With Poctraitt and lUottm- 
tioos* Sscomd EdiH0m. Dtwn9n9. js, 6tL 

H«wcn (A. a. PMTenX FRANCISCAN 

DAYS. Translated and amaged hf. Cr, 

H«w^%.). TRADE UNIONISM— Nbw 
AND Old. Fgmrtk Editim* Cr. lew. 

Hadioii (RobOT^ MEMORIALS OF A 
WARWICKSHIRS PARISH. lUosHmtad. 

HMtlM (Sir Wimm). K.CB., O.M., 
D.C.L., F.R.S. THE ROYALSOCIETY ; 
oa, SctncB w nui Stats Aifo in thb 
Schools. With as lilnstziitiaDs. Widt 
Rpjml 8e». 4J. 6d, met, 

HnrhM (C B.X THE PRAISE OF 
SHAKESPEARE. An English Antho- 
logy. With a Preface by Sidnky Lbs. 
Dtmfx 8»0, rt. 6d, m€i. 

HlurtMS (ThMBas). TOM BROWN'S 
SCHOOLDAYS. With an Introduction 
and Notes by Vsrnon Rbhdall. Leather. 
Royal laMM. At. 6d. net, 

HatcbtasM (H«raM Q.) THE MEW 
FOREST. lUostrated in colonr with 
90 Pictttfes by WALtss TVmtdals and 4 
bv Lqct Ksmp-Wslch. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8sv. 6s, 

HsttM (A. W«>, M.A. See Leaden of 
Religion and Library of Devotion. 

HottMi (Edtwmrd). THE CITIES OF 
UMBRIA. With many innatratioos, of 
which eo are in Coloor, by A. PlSA. Stcond 
Edition* Cr, 8cw> 6#. 

, A Colonial Edition Is also pttblished. 

THE CITISS OF SPAIN. Second Edithn, 
IK^th nany Ebstrations, of which 34 are in 
Cokrar, by A. W. RxMurcTON. J>tmT 8sw. 
1», 6d not. 



PLORXNCB AMD NORTHBlOf TUB* 
CANY. With Cokmred IlhiatwtioBS faj 
WiLUAic pAHsmtON. Cr. •>«. 6c. 
A Cokmial Bditkm is also published. 

BNGUSH LOVE POEMS. Edited with 
an Introdisctian. F^. 9no» y. 6d. msL 

HnttoaOtH.). SeeLewiersof Religioo. 

HattMl (W. H.V M.A. THE LIFS OF 
SIR THOMAS MORE. Wkb Portisils. 



Socond Edition. Cr. Saw. 51^ 

See also Leaders of Religion. 
HF^(A.a> GEORGE HERBERT AHD 

HIS TIMES. With 3a TihistTarinna, 

Dtn^ flaw, xosw 6d. ngU 
Hy«tt (P. AA A SHORT HISTORY OF 

FLORANCB. Domydno. 71.6d.noL 

ilmm (HsorUcX BRAND. A 
Translated by Wiluam Wiuom. 
Edition. Cr. 8ew. y. 6d. 

IBM (W. RA M.A., Feflow and Tstor of 
Hertford Colk«c, Oxford. CHRISTIAN 
MYSTiaSM. The Banpton Lflotoras lor 
2809. I>em9 Bno. tat. od. net S«a abo 
Lionry of De^wtioB. 

IoomCA. D.\ M.A. A HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH IN INDIA. With Map* wmi 
Plans. Cr. 9no. 6s. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE TXnX>RS. 
With Maps. J?omf 9oo. tot. 6d. net 

JackMB (Cb B,X H.A. See Textbooks of 

Sdence. 
Jackfon(S.XM.A. See Conunerdal Series. 

JackMB (P. HomllteaX See Little Gnides. 

Jacob (P.X M.A. See Junior Examinatioo 



JaiMa(W.H.N.XA.lLC.S.,A.LE.%. See 

Textbooks of Technology. 
J«a«B (J. StaplMiiV TRUSTS, POOLS» 

AND CORNERS. Cr. 8m. t.6d. 

See also Books on Bu^ess. 

JalfflrnrB(D.Qwyn>. DOLLYS THEATRI- 

CALS. DNcscribed and lUustated with #4 

Coloured Pictates. Su^erEoyml y6m». ec.6^ 
Janks (B.X M.A.. Reader of Law in the 

University or O^ord. ENGLISH LOCAL 

GOVERNMENT. Soeond Edition, Cr. 

8m^ 2*. 6d. 
Jwnmr (Mrs. H.). See Little Books on Art 

Jannings (Oaoar), M.D., Member of the 
BibUoKraphical Society. EARLY WOOD> 
CUT INITIALS, coatainhu over thhteco 
handled Reproductions of Pfctorial Letters 
of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Ceatariea. 
Domy 4io. sxx. nsL 

Jassap^ (AacastasX D J). Soe Leadcts of 
Reiagioa. 

JavoBS (P. B.X M.A^ LitLlX, PHndpal of 
Bishop Hatfield's Hall Dnrham. RE- 
LIGItoN m EVOLUTION. Cr. 8*#. 
js. 6d. not 

See also Chardinun*s libnury and Hand- 
hooks of Theology. 

JahoMn/Mrs. Barham). WILLIAM BOB- 
HAM DONNE AND HIS FRIEKD& 
lUostntod. JDw^ Zvo. sot. 6d. not. 
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J«laittoa(8lr H. HA K.CB. BRITISH 

CENTRAL AFRICA. Whh nearly aoo 
lUostntioDsiuKl Six Maps. Third BMUon, 
Cr» 4to, iSf. tut, 
A Colonial Edition fa also poblkhed. 

Jones JR. CronipteD), M.A. POEMS 
OF THE INNER LIFE. Selected by. 
ThtrtftHikEditim, Fc*f.9vc, %t»6d,mt. 

JwntB (H.). See Commercial Series. 

JOOM cH. p.). See Textbooks of Sdenoe. 

Joiiea(L. A. AtlMrlMrXK.C,M.P. THE 
MINERS' GUIDE TO THE COAL 
MINES REGULATION ACTS. Cr.Bvo. 
•9, 6d, ntt 

COMMERCE IN WAR. Rejml^w, ^jt,mU 

JoiiMMi (Ben). See Standard Library. 

Jolluui (Lady) off Nomick. REVELA. 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. fid.byGKACX 
^SMLMX^SteondSdiL Cr. 8M. y,6d. 

JavenaL See Classical Tnmslatioos. 

'KanpiL' LET YOUTH BUT KNOW: 
A Plea for Reeton In Education. Cr, 8m. 
jr. 6d* 9Hi» 

KeufBuinD QVLX SOCIALISM AND 
MODERN THOUGHT. Steotid EdiHan. 
Cr, 8sv. ar. 6^ ntU 

ICeirtlii|:<J. PAD.D. THE AGAPE AND 
THBTeUCHARIST. Cr. 8»». 3#.6d: 

KeeterJoha). THE POEMS OF. Edited 
with IntrodnctioB and Notes by S. de Selin- 
eourt, M.A. SttondSditUiu Dtmflno. 
J*. 6d, mti, 

REALMS OF GOLD. Selections from the 
Works of. Peap, Bsw. 31. ftd, nti. 

See also Little Library and Standard 
Library. 

KeMe(Jeka). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
With an InooductioQ and Notes by W. Lock, 
D.D.,WardeaoflCebleColl«n. Ulostrated 
byR.ANNiNGBBLU Third EdUiotu Fu^, 
8m. y. td, ipmddtd m c rwec ^, 5^ 
See also Library of Devotion. 

KeVynack (T. N.), M.D., M.R.aP., Hon. 
Secretary of the Society for the Study of 
Inebriety. THE DRINK PROBLEM 
IN ITS MEDICO-SOaOLOGICAL 
ASPECT. Edited by. With a Diagrams. 
Demy 8m. js. 6d. ntt. 

Ken»»is Crhomae ft). THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. With an Introduction by 
DbanFakkak. Illustrated by CM.Gbkb. 
Third Ediium. Pcm,f,^90. y.UL:Paddid 

Also Thmslated by C. Bigg, D.D. Cr, 
8m. 3t,6d, See also Library of Devotion 
and Standard Library. 

Keoaedy (Bart.). THE GREEN 
SPHINX. Cr.Sa*. ^U,iut, 
A Colonial Edition Is also published. 

Keoaedy Uanee Hoajrhten); D.D., Assist- 
ant Lecturer in Divinity hi the University of 
Dublin. ST. PAUL'S SECOND AND 
THIRD EPISTLES TO THE CORIN- 
THIANS. With Introduction, Dissertations 
and Notes. Cr, 8e». 6t, 

iaamliis(C.W.),M.A. THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF LIFK AND HEALTH. lUns- 
trated. Cr, 8tWL as. ^d. 



Kfaurlake (A. W.V See Little Ltfanry. 
¥Mnm (Rodtyard). BARRACK-ROOM 

BALLADS. toik Thousand, Twtn^ 
ueond Ediiwm, Cr, 8v#. fir. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE SEVEN SEAS. 63rd Thorn 
EUoenik EdiHom, Cr,ho0, fir. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE FIVE NATIONS. 4"/ ~ 
Second Ediiiom, Cr. 8m. fii«. 
A Colonial Edition Is also published. 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. SisUtmih 
Edition, Cr. 8m. fir. 
A Cokmial Edition is alsqpublished. 
Knight (Albert B.)i THBTcOMPLETE 
CRICKETER. Illus. Dtmy^no. 7t,6d,mi, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Kiii|riit<H. J. C.)b M.A. See Chuichman's 

KaowllBff (R. J.)i M.A., Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis at King's College, 
London. See Westminster Commentaries. 

Uunb (Cbarlee and Mary), THE WORKS 
OF. Edited by B. V. Lucas. Illustrated 
In SeoinVoiunus, DemyBvo, yt,6d,oach. 
See also Little Library and E. V. Lucas. 

Lanbert (P. A. H.). See Little Guides. 

LaaibrescPraffeeeer). See Byaatiae Texts. 

Laae-Pieeke/Staaley). A HISTORY OF 
.EGYPT IN THE MIDDLE AGES. Ailly 
Illustrated. Cr, 8m. fir. 

LaMrbridse(P.XM.A. BALLADSOFTHE 
BRAVE: Poems of Chtvahy. Enterprise, 
Courage, and Constancy. Third EdtHon, 
Cr, 8cv. ST. 6d, 

Law fWnUafliX See library of Devotion 
and Standard Library. 

Leach (Henry)^ THE DUKE OF DEVON- 
SHIRE. A Biography. With za lUustta- 
tions. DomjfBve. xas,6d,mgi. 
See also James Braid. 

GREAT GOXFERS IN THE MAKING. 
With 34 Portraits. DemvZvo, jt.6d,net 

Le Bras Oknatole). THE LAND OF 
PARDONS. Translated by Framcss M. 
GosTLiNG. Illustrated in colour. Second 
Edition, Dtnn 8m. j*. 6d, net. 

Lee<Captthi L. MelidUe). A HISTORY 
OF POLICE IN ENGLAND. Cr, 8m. 
%t. 6d. net. 

u£rh(PercivaD. THE COMIC ENGUSH 
GRAMMAR. Embellished with upwards 
of 50 characteristic Illustrations by John 
Lkbch. Pest t6mo. ar. 6d, not 

Lewec(V.B.),M.A. AIR AND WATER. 
Illustrated. Cr, 8m. ar. 6d, 

Leiwle (Mrs. amii). A CONCISE 
HANDBOOK OP GARDEN SHRUBS. 
Illustrated. Pcap, hoo, v. 6d. not, 

LUie (Perfwdede). See Little BooksonArL 

Utttelialee(H.\. See Antiquary's Books. 

Lock (Walter), D.D., Warden of Keble 
ColWe. ST. PAUL, THE MASTER- 
BUILDER. SocondEd. Cr. 890, 3t. 6d, 

THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN UFB. 
Or. 8m. fir. 

See also Leadsn ef ReUgioo and libmy 
of Devotion. 
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arfP.X Sm Lktk Ufatvy. 



IM (Sir OUvwX F.ILS. ' THB SUB- 
STANCK OF PAITH ALLIED WITH 
SCIBNCB: A CatfThkm for PwcDts 
mndTtmtchmt.StM$UA£d, Cr^Boc 9i.net. 
LtltkMM(W. P.),M.A. ETHICS AND 
ATONEMENT. With a 

LMcMtowaTw.). See little Libnrr. 

Ur&MT (Q^OTM Honwe). LETTERS 
FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. SixUtmikEditim. Cr.%00, 
y.6d. 
A ColooUl Edition is also paUiibed. 

OLD GORGON GRAHAM. S$c»ndEdiiwH. 

A Cokmial Bdltioa is elso jmblislMd. 

L«v«r(SaaMel). See I. P. L 

B. V. L. and C. L. a. ENGLAND DAY BY 
DAY: Or, The Englishman's Handbook to 
Eflidency. Illustrated by GiobcbMomu>w. 
fmnik BdiHon, F(mA. aU. is. mfi. 

IMCMB (B. VA THB LI FE OF CHARLES 
LAMB. With as Illustrations. TJhdrJ 
EditiMU Dtmy 8m. js. 6d, mt, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. With 
many Illustrations, of which so are in Colour 
bynKKBBKTMABSHAUU Stvtmik EdU im t . 
Cr. 8cw. 6t. 
A Colonial Edidon is also published. 

A WANDERER IN LONDON. With x6 
Illustrations in Colour by Nblson Dawson, 
and ^6 other lUostratioos. Fifth SditUm. 
Cr, %O0. 6r. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. Third 
Edition, PcAp. Boo. s^* 

THB OPEN ROAD : a Uttle Book for Way- 
farers. Elawtth Edition. Fcm^.%90, sf . ; 
tndim. PmMr^t. 6d. 

THB FRIENDLY TOWN : a Little Book 
for the Urbane. Third EdiOmu Fcm^, 
8tw. 5«. : indin Pm^tr^ 7'* ^< 

Lndan. nee Classical Translations. 

Lyd«<L. W.> M. A« See Commercial Series. 

L^rdon (Noel S. )L See Junior School Books . 

UytteltonCHon. Mrs. A.). WOMEN AND 
THEIR WORK. Cr.Svo. m. 6d. 

JVUcnttiay (Lord). CRITICAL AND HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS. Edited by F. C. Mon- 
TAGUB, M.A. Three Velntmee. Cr, Sew. xBf. 
Has only edition of this book completely 
annotated. 

M<Allea(J. B B.X M.A. See CommercUl 
Series. 

MacCullodl (J. A.X See Churchman's 
library. 

MacCttno (Plorooco KX MARY 

STUART. With over 60 Illustrations, in- 

eluding a Frontispiece in Photosxavure. 

Second and Cksa^ Edition, Cr.fow. 6f. 

See also Leaders of Religion. 

McDermott (B. R.). See Bookson Business. 

M*Dowall(A. S.). See Oxfoid Bkigraphies. 

MackajCA. M.). See Churchman'sLibrary. 

JUtackita (Horbwt W«X UJl Sm Anti- 



(W« IjMBaX 1C.A.4 WLXk, 

D.P.H.. eta THB HEALTH OF THE 
SCHOOL CHILD. Cr.^oo. as^ 6c£. 

AUilo Mori f AHtlMr oQw ST. CATHER. 
INB OF SIENA AMD HER TIMBS. 
With a8 Illustrations. Dom^Boo. ys.Sdmet. 

MmnmM iUuuidl M.A. A PRIMER OF 
WORDSWORTH. Cr.Bvo. t.6d. 

MahaMyCJ. P.XUtcD. A HISTORY OF 
THE EGYPT OF THB PTOLEMIES. 
Fully Illustrated. Cr.dvo, 6r. 

Malthuid(P. W.X LL.D.tDownin^riuri wis 
of the Laws of England in the University of 
Cambridge. CANON LAW IN ENG- 
LAND. KovmiSvo. yr. 6d. 

Maldoa (H. £x M.A. ENGUSH RE- 
CORDS. A Compankm to the Histtvy of 
England. Cr, Bvo. 3$. 6d. 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN : HIS RIGHTS 
AND DUTIES. Sevenih Edition, O. 
Sew. re, 6d. 
See also School Histories. 

Marduuit (B. C-X M.A., Fellow of Peter- 
house. Cambridge. A GREEK ANTHO- 
LOGY Second Edition, Cr.9m. 3$,6d. 
See also A. M. Cook. 

Mmt(J. B.X F.R.S., Felkywof St John's Col- 
lie, Cambridge. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. Seeemd Editiom. 
Illustrated. ^Cr. Z90. tt, 

AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. lUustxated. 
Cr. %oo. 6s, 

Marriott (J. A. R.X FALKLAND AND 
HIS TIMES. With so IlhistFatkan. 
Second Ed, Demp Zvo, jt, 6d, net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

MarvoU(Aildrow)r See Little Library. 
Muoflold (John). SEA LIFE IN NBL- 

SON'S TIME. lUustxated. Cr, %m, 

y. 6d net, 
ON THB SPANISH MAIN. With aa 

lUustrations and a Map. Demj lew. 

tor. 6d, net. 
A SAILOR'S GARLAND. Edited and 

Selected by. Cr, 8e«. yi, 6d.net, 
MaakaU(A.X See Connaissenr's Lifaiazy. 
Mason (A. J.X D.D. See Leaders of Religkm. 



lOOOfOoorfoX THE EVOLUTION OF 
PLANT LIFE: Lower Fonns. Illastrated. 
Cr, Am. ne, 6d. 

MaotonBOD (C. P. a.X ^A., M.P. 

TENNYSON AS A RELIGIOUS 
TEACHER. Cr. 8ev. 6r. 

AfartlMOOO (Mra, B. P.X COUNSELS OF 
LIFE. Fea^ Boo, u. 6d. net, 

Mnr (PUa THE PHIL MAY ALBUM. 
SMond Edition, ^to, it. net, 

MoUowo (BMna 8.X A SHORT STORY 

OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Cr. 

Boo, yt,6d. 

MotkaoB (A. M. S.X THE TRAGEDY 

OF SOUTH AFRICA. Cr. aea. v.nti, 

Aleo Cr, Boo, yl, net, 

A revised and enlaijged edition of the 

author's *Peaoe or War in 
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BNGXANIVS RUIN: DtscuassD m Sac- 

TBSN Lrrnms to thb Right Hon. 

JosBrKCHAMBBituUN|M.P. SetftniA £di' 

turn, Cr. 2iv0. yL ntt. 
Miles (Eustace), M.A. LIFE AFTER 

LIFE, OR, THE THEORY OF REIN- 

CARNATION. Cr.^vo, 9s.6d,fui. 
Mlllals (J. a.X THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS or SIR JOHN EVERETT 

MILLAIS, Presidentof the Royal Academy. 

With many Illustrmtions, of which a are in 

Photogravure. JVgw JSdiHoH, Dtn^ 8p». 

7X. td. tut. 
See also Little Galleries. 
MiniB (O. P.). PICTORIAL GARDEN. 

ING. Illustrated. Cr, %oq, _xs, 6ii. net. 
Minis (C. T.X M.LM.IL See tWbooks of 

Technology. 
Milne (J. Q.), M.A. A HISTORY OF 

ROMAN EGYPT. Fully IIlus. Cr. 8cw. 6r. 
MtttOB (John). A DAY BOOK OF. 

Edited hy R. F. Towndrow. Fce^ 8cv. 

3«. 6d. tut. 
See also Little Llbmiy and Standard 
Library. 
M!llchla(H.C.),M.A. See R. Peel. 
MltcbeU(P. CluliDersXM.A. OUTLINES 

OF BIOLOGY. lUuttrated. Second JSdi^ 

tun, Cr, Scv. 6r. 
Mtttoo <a. CX JANE AUSTEN AND 

HER TIME& with many Portraite and 

Illustrations. SeundmndCMet^Editun, 

Cr, tvo, 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
MofftetCMsryM.). QUEEN LOUISA OF 

PRUSSIA. WithsoIUustraUons. Fenrtk 

Edition. Demy %oo. 7*. 6d. net. 
'Moil(A.>.' See Books on BusinsM. 
Moir (D. M.X See Little Library. 
Mollnes (Dr. MldUMl deX See Library of 

Devotion. 
Money (L. Q. Chlemi), M.P. RICHES 

AND POVERTY. TAird Edition. Demy 

8mi 5r. net. 
Montagn (Henry^ Earl of Manchester. See 

Library of Devotion. 
MMitelne. A DAY BOOK OF. Edited 

by C r. PoKD. /V«>. 8tw. y, 6d, net. 

MoBtniorMicj(J« B. O. de). B.AmLL.B. 
THOMAS A KSMPIS, HIS AGE AND 
B(X)K. With ee lUostrationa. Second 
Edition. Demy Zvo, jt, 6d. net. 

Moore (H.B.> BACK TO THE LAND. 
An Inqninr into Rural Depopulation. Cr, 
Bvo. M. od. 

Moorhonse (B. Hallam). NELSON'S 
LADY HAMILTON. With 51 Portraits. 
Second Edition. Demy Bvo. 7*. 6d, net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Monui(ClarenceO.>. See Books on Business. 

More (Sir TtaomasX See Sundard Library. 

Morfin <W. R.X C>riel College. Ozfoid. A 
HISTORY OF RUSSIA ntOM PETER 
THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II. 
With Maps and Plant. Cr.Bvo, y,UL 

Morlcta (R. J.\ Ute of Oiftoa College. See 
School EnuniaacioD Series. 



Morris (JA THE MAKERS OF JAPAN. 
With 34 fllustratioos. Den^ Zoo. 12s, 6d. 
net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Morris (J. B.). See Little Guides. 

Morton (Miss Anderson). See Miss Brod- 
rick. 

Mottle (H. C Q.X D.D.. Lord Bishop of Dnr. 
ham. See Leaders of Religion. 

Mttir (M. M. PattlsonX M.A. THE 
CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. Illustrated. 
Cr, 9vo, as, td. 

Mondella (V. A.X M. A. See J. T. Duan. 

Monro (R.X LL.D. .See Antiquary's Books. 

Naval Officer (AX See L pTL. 

Neal(W.a.). SeeR.N.HaU. 

Newman (Brnest). HUGO WOLF. 
Demy 8ev. 6r. 

Newnan(aeorgeX M.D..D.P.H.,F.R.S.E., 
Lecturer on Public HeaJth at St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital, and Medical Oflker of 
Health of the Metropolitan Borough of 
Finsbury. INFANT MORTALITV, A 
Social Pkodlbm. With x6 Diagrams. 
Demy flew. js. 6d. net. 

Newnan (J. n.) and others. Ses Library 
of Devotion. 

NIchoU (J. B. B.X See Little Ubrary. 

Nkklln rr.X M.A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN THUCYDIDES. Cr. dvo. sr. 

Nlmrod. See I. P. L. 

Nonato (Q. Le Qiys). THE LIFE OF 
SIR WALTER S(50TT. lUustrated. 
Demy Bva. ys. 6d, neL 

Norregaard (B. W.X THE GREAT 
SIEGE : The Investment and Fall of Port 
Arthur. Illustrated. Demy Boo. 10s, 6d, net. 

Norwi^(A.H.). NAPLES. With 95 Col- 
ouredlllustrataonsby Maurics Gkbippbn- 
HACBN. Se^nd Edition. Cr, 8oa 6«. 

Novalls. THE DISCIPLES AT SAIS AND 
OTHER FRAGMENTS Edited by Miss 
Uka Birch. Jfcad. Bpo. %t. 6d, 

Oldflold (W. JA M.A., Prebendary of 
Lincoln. A PRIMER OF RELIGION. 
Basbd on trb Catechism or thbChusch 
or England. Eca^ 8cw. v. 6d, 

Oidluun (P. M*X R-A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

OUphant (Mrs.). See Leaden of Religioa. 

Onuui(C. W.CX M.A.,Felk>w of All Souls'. 
Oxford. A HISTORY OF THB ART 
OF WAR. The Middle Ages, from the 
Fourth to the Fourteenth Cmtury. Illos* 
trated. Demy tvo, zor. 6d. neL 

Ottley (R. L.XD.D. See Handbooks of 
Theology and Leaders of Religioo* 

Overton (J. H.X See Leaders of Religion. 

Owen (Dottfl^lasX See Books on Busini 



Ozford(M.N.XofGuy'sHospitaL A HAND. 
B(K>k OF NURSING. EomrtA Edition, 
Cr, Boo. 3s. 6d. 

PakM <W. C. C.). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. Illustrated. Demy Boo. 15s. 

Palnier(PrederickX WITH KUROKI IN 
MANCHURIA. Illustrated. TJkird 
SdiHom, DongfBvo, fo,6d,n$U 
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1IE8SS& MBTROBrtl CATALOGUB 



ALOVXR-S TOAKT. 



(A. K.VSMAXX LXSSOMS 



OH 

GRlAt 

■lililii (!■>■) PARADtSI nr SOLS 
PARADI^US TERKfiSTRlS, OR A 
GAR0EN or ALL SORTS OF FLEA- 
SAKT FLOWERS. /M&. C^-tumei. 
■ ■■■iircrifci) HELIO-TROPES, OR 
NEW POSIES FOR SUND" " ~ ' 




z».6dL nti. 
ACoteU 



« 



EdWanlsabopabBAedL 



I). SOCIAL carica- 
tu re: IK~ THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTXTRY. Wkk ew «w IllMintiaB& 
iw^trudOmmH^ Xt, nc 6tf. «tf <. 
Sm abolittk Books oo Art and LP.U 

LADY MAR Y WOR TLET MO MTAOU . 

widi M Portraits mm! Ill«raiMm 
Sm0m4Mdhi&m, Dtmf 8M. to. iMl 
A Colooiat EditSoB b alK> pob&Md. 

nrtar9oa(W.R»)nScoia)ioS«rifkV UPE'S 
QUESTIONINGS. Cr. 8w. -y.&Lmgt. 



i<A. IL). l^Cri'^ OP AN EAST 
COAST NATURALIST. Uuscniad in 
CoioorlqrP. SooTHGATS. S$undEdUimu 

MATURE IK EASTERN NORFOLK. 
A MriM of obMnrmttowoa tbtt Birds, 
Fishes, UwmmnH, Repdk^ and StaU> 

booHiood, with a list of tbe vfndm, w&k 
IS lllasttatioiis ia colaar, Vf Fbajik 
SooTSOMS. S mm i JKdJHm Cr, 8i» 

PMoock(N.). SsaUttls Books OB Art. 

PMte (C. M. AA F.R.H.S. A CON- 
CISE HANDBOOK OF OARDEN 
ANNUAL AND BIENNIAL PLANTS. 

Peel (!|«bartX and MtocMs OfL C.1 M. A. 
OXFORD. With too lUosCnaMii in 
Coloar* Cr, 8ii#. tff. 

PmI CSMo^X late Pelloir of Trinity Collece, 
Oxford, sod Secntarf to tlie Rofal Ccmb- 
niaaiaa on the Liceosing Laws. PRACTI. 
CAL UCENSINGREFORIL Suotui 
Bditioiu Cr. 8f«. xt. td, 

Pi0trto(W.M.PIIiidarsXD.CL,IX.D.,Pio- 
fesBor of Egyptology at Univecssty College. 
A HISTOllY OF EGYPT, rsoii tab 
Bavlibst Timbs to tub Pbbsbnt Day. 

In six vfikmdt. Cr, 



PnUy inostratod. 
Sew. 6i»tmck, 
▼OL. I. PBSmSTOfttC 



Ti 



TO XYIyb 



Vol- nr- 
J.P. 

VOi-T. 

V( 



m. XIXtvtoXXX 



▼I. EcvPT m 



;Lait.I>. 

SCTtT. J. G. 



REUGION AND CONSCIEKCK IK 
ANCIENT EGYPT. Tli—raliit Cr. 

tML t,6d, 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 

ELAMARNATABLETS. Cr.ftML as.6£ 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Illitiatnd W Tb*- 

TBAMSuJiL /•TW y i F iiw rf Oblasi. 

%$. 6dL«wA 

BGYPTIAK DECORATIVE ART. 

Mtratinna. Cr. 8m. 311 M. 

(W. A.). SeeOslbr^l 

m^BiiX MYDSVO 

With ^ Dlartmtioashy 




UPALONG AND DOWN ALONGw 
ninstnlad hy 



(VIcivO.). SatSdMot 



Ubcanw 
THE CAPTIVL Edilad, 
Totoal Kotcs, and a 
by W. jl. LnmsaT, FeHov 

(I* T.X BwA., 




of 
s 



MODERK 



SPIRI. 



i fPflr) 

TUALlSii. 7^a9 
•EC ncC 

^Sr%tricfc La). A MODERN 

LBGT0NARY» Cr.aas. 6». 
rrtiardfftffrT> SwLittIa Books oa Art. 
PaOafdCA. W.l OLD PICTURE BOOKS. 

lOaitrated. JftmyBM. r«.6^ 
PBllard(eilXBP.). SeeLkt 
PMIack (ObyIC^ M.Uf JL 



(M. C.V M.A~ F.L.S. A 

BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 
Uhmralad. Ssemmi S^Uim. Cr, Baa. 

P^m fJ- 0*CQinMrX THE MAKING 
OF AN ORATOR. Cr.8a» 6f. 

Praiioa<0.> SeelLWyon. 

Praacatt(aL.> ABOUT MUSIC, AND 
WHAT IT IS MADS OF. Cr. Saa. 

Prloa<UL.'XM.A, Fdfowof Orid Collie, 
Oxoo. A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL SCONOlfY. F^mrih Sdi'- 
twm, Cr, (W. at. 6tf. 

PirUBTMa (Daborah). A MODERN 
BCSOTIA. Cr.SMk 6ff. 

PMtkar«e (BraestX THE DOMINION 
OF MAN. GBOGBAnrr m rrs Huvan 
AspBcr. With 39 IUl.pa9s niottatlQBs. 
Cr. aawi •* 
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Paglii and Rm^kuadMmL THB MICRO- 
OOSM OF LONDON, or Lonimh in 
MiNiATUKB. With 104 lUttStntions in 
colour, /m 7%yiw Vdmmts, SmaU 4<9. 

•ifi^'^J^T, Qolll«r Gm»ch\ THE 
GOLDEN POMP. A Procbssion of 
BncushLtkics. Stefnd£diii0m, Cr.Zv^, 

Qflevado ViltoSU* See MinialOTe Library. 

(I.R. and B^sTtUE WOODUOUSE COR- 
RESPONDENCE. Cr. 8mi 6s, 
A ColoniAl Edition is ako published. 

RlKkham (R. B.X M.A. See Westminster 
Commentaries. 

Rmbk (Laura JVLV THE WOMEN-ART- 
ISTS OF BOLOGNA. With so Illus* 
trations. Dtmv Bv0. 7s. 6d. tut 

Rasff (UMMdaley B.D., Oxon. DANTE 
Jim HIS ITALY. With 3a lUnstra. 
tions largely from contemporary Frescoes 
and Documents. DemjfBtfo. im. 6d, nr/S. 

RlUltX (P. J.X M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer in 
Bndish at Merchant Venturers' Technical 
College, BristoL HIGHER SNOUSH. 
Cr, SvM. u. 6d. 

Rntfol|ill (B. W.X D.D. See Ltbniy of 
Devotioo. 

RwiBle CD. W.), M.A. A STUDENT'S 
HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. Cr. 8m. 
3f . 6d, 

Rittkdan (Hasttnn), M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of NevCoUege, Oxford. DOC- 
TRINE AND DEVELOPMENT. 



Cr. 



Snr. 69, 



RavflBU. JAD.D. See Antiquary's Books. 
Rawatoma(Lawrtace, Bm.). See LP.L. 
Rayaiood nVattar). See School Histories. 
AReal Paddy. See LP.L 
ReaMMi(W.)rM.A. UNIVERSITY AND 

SOCIAL Settlements. Cr. bm. 

Radpath (H. A.X M.A. See Wettmmsler 
Conimentaiies. 

Romolds. See little Galleries. 

Rhaadaa^. P.). See Simplified French Texts. 

Rhodea (W. B.). See School Histories. 

RiMi (H.X M.A. See Simplified French 
Texts. 

Roberta (M. B.). See C. C Channer. 

Rabartaoil (A.\ D.D^ Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. REGNUM DEL The Bamptoo 
Lectures of zoor. Vimr Zva. js. 6d, rut, 

Rebartaon (C Orant). M.A., Fellow of All 
Souls' College, Oxford, Examiner in the 
Honours School of Modem Histo ry, Oxford, 
I00T-I9O4. SELECT STATUTES, CASES, 
AND CONSTITUTIONAL DOCU- 
MENTS, z66o-z83a. J>gmjt 8e». tot. 6d, 
utt, 

Rabartaon (C. Qraot) and BartholooMW 
(J. 0.x F.R.S.E.. F.R.G.S. A HIS- 
TORIOIL AND MODERN ATLAS OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. DgmyQMmrU, 
it, 6d, $ut, 

RiKertaoB(8lrO.S.XK.CS.L CHITRAL: 
Tm Stost op a Minos StacK Third 
Sditum. lUustrated. Cr.Sv*. %i.6d.ntt* 



(A. W.X M.A. See Chuichman's 
Bible. 

RoUnaan (Cecflia). THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONESSES. With an Introduc- 
tion by the late Azchbishop of Canterbury. 
Cr. Zvo. _y. 6d, 

Roblaaon (P. S.). See Connoisseur's Library. 

Rochefoucauld (LaX See Little Library. 

Rodwall Oa.X B.A NEW TESTAMENT 
GREE&. A Course for Beginners. With 
a Preface by Wautbr Lock,T).D., Warden 
of Keble College. Fcap.Bvc, -vt.ttd, 

Roe(PredX OLD OAK FURNITURE. With 
many Illustrations by the Author, including 
a frontispiece in colour. Dtmy^oo, 10s. 6al 
nti, 

RflMMra (A. Q. L.X M.A. See Books on 
Business. 

Raumay. See Little Galleries. 

Roacaa (B. 8.> See LitUe Guides. 

Roaa (BdwardX THE ROSE READER. 
Illustrated. Cr, 8cv. a«. 6eL Aha in 4 
Pmrtt, Parts /. and II, 6d. tmek; Pmrt 
IlLU,i PartlV.xod, 

RawotraeJJoahuaX THE IMPERIAL 
DRUG TRADE. A Rb-Statbmbnt op 
THa Okum QuaanoN. Steomd amd 
Chsm^ Editicn, Cr,Bva. as, mst. 

Royda-SaMh (N. Q.X THE PILLOW 

BOOK: A Garnbe op Many Moods. 

Stcoud Edition, Cr. 8ev. 4/. 6d, tut. 
RnUa (A. B.X D.D. See Junior School 

Books. 
Ruasell (W. Clarl^ THE LIFE OF 

ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 

With Illustrations by F. Bramgwyn. 

Fourth Edition, Cr, 9cw. 6r. 
Salaabury CHarrliiatoiiX_M.DM F.R.C.P. 

PRINCIPIA THSRAPSUTICA. 

Dsmy Spa js, 6d. not, 
St. Afliaalai. See Libraiy of Devotion. 
St. Augrustiiia. See Library of Devotion. 
St. Barnard. See library of Devotion. 
Salaa (St. Praoda daX Sea Library of 

Devoticxi* 
St. Cyraa (VlaooantX See Oxford Bio- 

grapnies. 
s£ Praoda ol Aaalsi. THB UTTLE 

FLOWERS OF THB GLORIOUS 

MESSER ST. FRANCIS AND HIS 

FRIARS. NewiT traasbted by William 

HarwooD. Witn an Introduction bv A. 

G. F. HowKLL, and 40 Illustrations nom 

Italian Painters. Demy 8cv. u. nti. 
See also Standard Library ana Library of 
Devotion. 
*8ald' (H. MoaraX REGINALD. Socomd 

Edition. Fcnp, 8tw. ar. 6d, not. 
Sabaoa (A. L.X See little Guides. 
Saraaanat (J.X M.A. ANNALS OF 

lOlSTMINSTER SCHOOL. lUostratad. 

Dsmy 8cv. 7/. f)d. 
Satliaa <CX See Byantme Texts. 
Schailtt CJohaX See Byantine Texts. 
Scott (A. M.X WINSTON SPENCER 

CHURCHILL. With Portraits and lUus- 

trations. Cr, dvo. v. 6di, 

(CyrilX See little Guides. 
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Messrs. Methubn's Catalogue 



S«n> CY* >**k M.A. THK HSCHAMICS 
OP DAILY UFB. lUutxated. Cr. 8m. 

BtUm» (B4flMUitf). TOMMY SMITH'S 
ANIMALS. lOtutxated by G. W. Osix 
EiMkEMtwm. ^m/. 8iw. a«. &£ 
Sch^0l Edition, i*. 6d. 

TOMMY SMITH'S OTHER ANIBCALS. 
With la Illustntioos by Augusta Guest. 
Secoitd Ediiiom* Fcmi.^ioo. a«.&/. 

8«ttto (J. \L\ ANECDOTES OF 
SOLDIERS. Cr. 8v». 3«. 6^ m#/. 

StakMpear* (WIUfauB). 
THE FOUR FOLIOS, 1633; 1639: 1664; 
1685. Each Ca% 4*> 9Ut^ or a compieu set, 

jCh, SSI. MTtf. 

Folios 3 and 4 are ready. 
Folio « is nearly ready. 
See also Arden. Standard Libtary and 
Little Quarto Shaiceneare. 
Shwp (A.). VICTORIAN POETS. Cr. 

Sharp (C«cU). See S. Baring-GooM. 

Sharp (Mrs. 6. A.). See Little Books on 
Art. 

Sb«dtock (J. S.) THE PIANOFORTE 

SONATA Cr. 8m. v 
SheUflv (Pwcir B.). ADONAIS ; an Elegy 

on the death of John Keats, Author of 

' Endymion,* etc Pisa. From the types of 

Didot, i8si. af. ntt. 

Sbcppartf (H. P.X M^ See S. Baring. 
Gould. 

ShM^ell (ArthorV M A. LIFE IN WEST 
LONDON. Third Editim^. Cr, 8m. 

REN. A.i>.<97-to66u With a Preface br 
the Bishop of Gibraltar. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Cr, 8m. %t. 6d. ntt, 
8laM(J.). See Liule Books on ArL 
Slmoason (Q. A.). FRANCESCO 
GUARD I. With 4Z Pktes. Imptrial 
4t0, Aa, ar. mtt. 

SlwtcUejr (R. B. D.). See Uttle Books on 
Art. 

Sldptoa (H. P. K.). See UtUe Books on 
Art. 

Stadeo (DooffbuX SICILY: The New 
Wint«R«K>rt. With over aoo lllttstnuions. 
Sseomd Editwfu Cr, 8m. 5*. nti, 

SaiaU (EvanX M.A. THE EARTH. An 
Introdocuon to Phy8k>graphy. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8m. m. 6d, 

Smallwood (AL Q.). See UtUe Books on 

Art. 
SaMdI^(P. C). SeeLP.L. 

*^!^.<^^*")' THE WEALTH OF 
NATlbNS. Edited with an Introduction 
and numerous Notes by Edwim Cannan, 
M.A. TwQ volumes. Dtmy^vo, ais, nti. 

Smtth (Horace and JaoMS). See Little 



m. DflMjart. M.A. A NBW 

JUNIOR ARltHilKTIC Crwmm 8wl 

MS. With Answers, zs. 6d. 
Sarith (R. Madte)u THOUGHTS FOR 

THE DAY. Edited by. /caA 8m. 

3t. 6d. noi. 
SaUthCNowcOC). See W. Wordsworth. 
Saritta (Joha Thnaiat). A BOOK FOR 

A RAINY DAY: Or, RecoUectioosofibe 

Evenu of the Years X766-1833. Edited br 

WiLFEBD Whittbm. lUustiated. li^uu 

Demy Sn*. ia<. dd. net. 
8aeU (P. J.X. A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 

Illustrated. Cr, 8m. 6c 

8nowdea(C. E.> A HANDY DIGEST OF 
BRITISH HISTORY. DemyUto. 4X. 6£ 

See Classical Translatiooa. 



Saraet(L.A.). See Junior School Books. 

SMth (6. WntaiOk M.A. See Junior School 

Books. 
Soathoy (R.). ENGUSH SEAMEN. 
Edited by David Hamnat. 

VoL L (Howard, CUffonl, Hawkins, 
Drake, CmreadishX Secomd Edition. Cr, 
8m. 6r. 

VoL iL (Ri<^Brd Hawkins, GienviUe, 
Essex, and Raleigh). Cr. 8m. 6ff. 

See also Standard Library. 

SpeDoe(Cf. H.)bM.A. See Sdiool Examina- 

tjon Series. 
Splcnr (A. D.X THE PAPER TRADE. 

With Maps and Diagrams. D^rn^ 8ml 

isf. td. net, 

SpoMier (W. A.X M.A. See Lenders of 

Religion. 

Staley (Bdfciimlw)u THE GUILDS OF 
FLORENCE. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Royal Uto, i6r. net. 

Staabrldce (J. W.), RD. See Library of 

Llevotion. 



'StaacUffe.' GOLF DO'S AND DONPS. 

Second Edition, Fcap.ino, xs. 
Stead (W. J.). See D. GaUaber. 
Stedaun (A. M. M.X M.A. 

INITIA LATINA : Easy Lessons on Elemen- 
tary Accidence. Ninth Edition, Fcm^. 
8m. xs, ^^ 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Ttnth Edi- 
tion, Cr, 6ev. «r. 

FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes 
adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer and 
VorabuUtfy. Seventh Ed, reviud. xZtmo. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM CiESAR. 
The Helvetian War. Third Edition. 
x8mw. If. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. The 
Kings of Rome. xSmm. Tkird Editiom, 
xs. 6d. 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Eleventh Ed, Fcm^ 
8m. X*. 6d, ^^ 

EXEMPLA LATINA. Fizst Exercises 

151^M'*J?^.^«=^««»- ^»^ Vocabulary. 
Third Editiom. Cr.Bvo, is. 
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EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 
Vocabulary. Eieventh^MdCluaptr Edition^ 
rt-^nriiUn, Cr, %vo. m. 6d, Original 
Edition. 3S» 6ii. Kby, v- '*''• 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE : 
Rnles Mid Exerds«s. Second Edition. 
Cr. 81W. IX. 6d, With Vocabulary, sx. 

NOTANDA 9UAEDAM: Miscellaneous 
Latin Exercises on Common Rules and 
Idioms. Fourth Edition, Fc«p. %vo. 
XI. 6</. With Vocabulary, ax. Key, ax. 
ntt, 

LATIN VOCABULARIES POR REPE- 
TITION : Arranged according to Subjects. 
Fourtttnth Edition, Fcap. %vo, zx. M. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 
\%mo. Fourth Edition, xx. 

STEPS TO GREEK. Third Edition^ rt- 
vised, iSmt^. zx. 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo, xx. 6d. 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Fourth Edition, re- 
vised. Fcap. 8rv. ix. (ul. 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION. Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Fourth Edition, Fcnp. Zvo. xx td. 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
For the use of Schools. With Introduc- 
tiooi Notes, and Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition, Fcap, %vo, ax. 6dL 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Eighth Edition, 
i8Mr«. Zd. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. SmenihEdi* 
tion, revised. Cr. Srw. zx. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Fi/th Edl- 
tion, revised, Fcap. Zvo, zx. td. 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX. With Vocabu- 
lary. Fourth Edition, Cr, 8fw. ax. td. 
Kby. ox. net. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION : Arnuiced according to Sub- 
jects. Thirteenth Edition, Fcap, 9vo. is. 
See also School Examination Series. 

Steel (R. Elliott), M.A.. F.CS. THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE. With 147 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. ax. 6d, 
See also School Examination Series. 

Stephenson (CA of the Technical College, 
Bradford, and Saddards (P.) of the 
Yorkshize College. Leeds. ORNAMEN- 
TAL DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. 
Illustrated. Demjf Bvo, Third Edition, 
7X. 6d. 

Stepiieason (J.), M.A. THE CHIEF 
TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. Cr. Zvo, y. td, 

Sterne ( Laurence). See Little Library. 

Stmry (W.). M.A. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. Illustrated. Demy Zvo, fs.td. 

St e— rt (Kntffertne). BY ALLAN 
WATER. Suoud Edition, Cr,9vo. 6x. 



SUv^aam (R. L.) THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited by Sionby Colvin. 
Third Edition, Cr.Bvo. lax. 

Library Edition Demy Boo. 2 vols, QU.nei. 
A Colonial Edition u also published. 

VAILIMA letters. With an Etched 
Portrait by William Strang* Fipth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo, Buckram. 6x. 
A Colonial Edition is also pubUsbed. 

THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON. See 
Gf, Balfour. 

Ste v e n een m. I.). FROM SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS Being Letters 
written by Mrs. M. I. Strvbnson during 
z88r-6. Cr. Zvo. 6s. net. 

LS'n^ERS FROM SAMOA, 1891-95. Edited 
and arranged by M. C. Baij^our. With 
many Illustrations. Second Edition Cr, 
Bvo. 6x. net. 

Steddnrt (Aonn IVI.). See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

SMcee (P. O.), B.A. HOURS WITH 
RABELAIS. From the traiulation of Sir 
T. Urquhart and P. A. Mottbux. With 
a Portrait in Photogravure. Cr, Bvo, y. 6d, 

Stone (S. J.). POEMS AND HYMNS. 
With a Memoir by F. G. Sllbrton, 
M.A. With Portrait. Cr. Bvo, 6x. 

Storr (Vemea P.), M.A^ Lectuior in 
the Philosophy of Keligion in Cambridge 
University; Examining Chaplain to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury; formerly Fellow 
of University College, Oxford. DEVELOP- 
MENT AND MVINE PURPOSE Cr, 
8ev. 5x. nri. 

Stmfcer (P.). See Books on Business. 

Streane (A. W.>, D.D. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Streetfelld (R. A.). MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. With 34 lilustra- 
tioas. Second Edition. Demy Bvo, ys.6d. 
net 

Stroud (H.), D.Sc., M.A. PRACTICAL 
PHYSICS. With many Dlagnuns. Second 
Edition, xs, net. 

Strict (ioeeph^ THE SPORTS AND 
PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE OF 
ENGLAND. Illustrated by many Engrav- 
ings. Revised by J. Ch arlbs Cox, LL. D. , 
F.S.A. Quarto, axx. net. 

StWHtCCnpt. fNindMX. THE STRUGGLE 
FOR PERSIA. With a Map. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

3 t M r cll (F.X» Staff Instructor to the Surrey 
County Council. MANUAL TRAINING 
DRAWING (WOODWORK). lis Prin- 
ciples and Application, with Solutions to 
Examination Questions, x8<^a-z905, Ortho- 
graphic, Isometric and Oblique Ftojection. 
With 50 Plates and Z40 Figures. Foolteap. 
5X. ngt. 

Snddards (PA See C Stephenson. 

Surteee (R. S.). See I. P. L. 

Symee (J. B.), M.A. THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. SecondEditiom. Cr.Bvo. 
ax. 6eL 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



87Wlpw(E.M.). M.A.. M.D. SMAncini 

TmMm. AGRICOLA. Wlb InuwliEtna 
Noto, Map, «c, hj R. F. Davu, U.A., 



Taytor CT. M.k M.A., Fellow d( Conville 
uid Cmiui CoIIeh. Cimbridp. A CON- 
STITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL 
HI5TORVOFROMK. Cr. 8tw. 

■'"' Id, Lur^). 

EdLtcdj^ wiiD rcofci uMi 

_.. 1, by J, Chuiton Colums, 

M.A. Cr.tM. b. 

IN MEMORIAM, MAUD. AND THE 
PRINCESS. Ediltd ^J J " 



iiHi, H.A 
ieUi™T- 






TcfTT(C S.X Sh Oifanl BiosrapbEei. 
TbMdicrar (W. M.> So Uiil. Libruy. 
-■ --"-W(P. v.), MA. INSECT LIFli 
ittd. 5(cn<f EMUtm Rniud. C\ 

HnCA.l1.>. S«Lilll*Gwd«t. 
■ hhobCMmitW^ DAII.V!;TRKNr,T1 

FOR DAILY NEKL. 

tirH. Mtdnrntiitn. u. bi. tut 



'{flfw 



iMajH. TiirdEJiHra. Dtrnftn 



'a 



(fonl BiDrrmphicft. 






.._ ..li^rt). DEIRDRE WEDDKD 

AND OTHER POEMS. Cr. Btv. si. 

An epiiodv of Tbirly boun dcliveT«I by 
Ibc Am vokio. li dcdi with Ihc Iote of 
Ddrdre for Marii uhI i> rouDdedoB ■ Gaelic 
Verdon of tha Tncical Tal< of tliB Sou of 

llHUCb. 

Trav«lnil(a. M.), Fellow orTrininCoUcgt, 
CimbridEe. ENGLAND UNDER THE 
STUARTS. WithMipoutdPliu. Sicind 
ZlUHam. - Dtmy tma. loi. 6J. Htl 



TyUr 

TTmIUOUr^>rancu>. S« Unit B«>ki 

VardOaJHairr). THE COMPLETE 
GOLFER. Illiinntgd. Eigkti Edilitn. 
Drmy int. i». id. wy. 
A f>!*T^*i^' Edidco u alao pabllibo^ 



(Haary). S<* LUtk Lihnrw. 

VMfcMtfl«rt-rtlft.j.B.A-(Oron.% THE 
LAST OF THE KOYAL STUARTS, 
HENRY STUART, CARDINAL, 
DUK£0FYORK. With » lUiundaBi. 
Sanul Bdilin. Drmy tm. ioi.bd. mel. 

THE NAPLES RIVERIA. With .5 Ill«- 
tralioiu in CoJoui by Mauucs CaEIFmi- 



A Colons 

V«ei«Ua(A.i hi 



lEditk 



llliuliuioni wid Mirn. 

CitufirEdiHini. Drmy int. Tl. U. mil. 

WadaTo. W.kD.D. OLD TESTAMENT 

HISTORY. WitbUipi. FmrtMEdOim. 



irfo/UHt FcafaoB. 



Th« Hqlv Gil. 



WaNwa (H. I 



Wanu. C). DEVILS. I llDUnted by the 

S« alio Auliquary'i Books- 
..-,... B.V See Little Boolu on An 
CUslnofAn. 
Wanm (P. W.). Sh School Hittoiiet. 
Waltoa (liaac> and CottM (Chariea). 
Sh I.P.L., Studaid Wtiimij, ud Unte 

WuTM-VwiMa fflmi. WinianX U.A, 
READINGS ON THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE, bued on the Cpnnnentujr of 



Bmkvi 






iVith ui Inlrodiu^lion b; the Rer. I>r. 
~ DOIL. In T-cVuluma. Stcnd Sdi- 

li'lSrrAHredX^ WIT^THE 
.K-HEARTF,D: Ultle Homilia to 
en Id Countiy PlacB. Stand EJiHam. 



Sec aUo Llirle Lihrajy. 
WsMhartMnltT. C). M.A. EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS, IN HORACE. Cr.iot. 

Wabbar (P. C.% ^ Tw^lila of Tclhiio. 

Wd?'tArclitb<ad). M.A. 



WelU (Sidney H.) See TeilbDoldof Science. 
WalU(J. ), U. A., Ftllooand Tutor ofWadhun 

College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 

LIFE. TVn/ffrfrt™. Cf.Sw. xi.id. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Sertnlk 

Edilitn. With 3 Map*. Cr. Sm. -ji. 6d. 
See a1» Little Goidei. 
WhaUsalP.W,). A LITTLE BROTHER 

TO THE BIRDS. With ij llhialruiiBa, 
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f of which are by A. H. Bockland. Lmtx* 
Cr, Zv0. 6f, 

WhiU6y(C)u See W. E. Henley. 

WhlUey (L.X M.A., Fdlow of Pembroke 
CoUese, Cambridge. GREEK OLIGAR- 
CHIES : THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER, Cr, Bw. 6s. 

WbltakerCO. H.>, M.A. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Whitejanbert). THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF SELBORNE. Edited by 
L. a MiALL, F.R.S., assisted by W. Waxdb 
FowLBR, M.A. Cr. 8ev. 6f. 
See also Standard Library. 

Whitfleld (E. B.X. See Commerctal Series. 



GASPARD DE 
lUustratedi Dtmy %oo. 



WhltabMid (A. 

COLIGNY. 

xw. 6d, ngU 
Whlteley (R. Lli^d). F.I.C, Ptincmal of 

the Municipal Science School, West Brom- 

wich. AN ELEMENTARY TEXT- 

BOOK OF INORGANICCHEMISTRY. 

Cr, Zvo, %M, 6d. 
Whitley (MlM). See Lady DUke. 
Wtaltten (W.X See John Thomas Smith. 
WhytefA. QX B.Sc See Books on Business. 
Wllberforce (Wilfrid). See Little Books 

on Art. 
Wllde(OKar). DE PROFUNDIS. Ninth 

Edition, Cr, 8m. 51. n*t, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE DUCHESS OF PADUA. Dtmy 8cv. 

19S, 6d. ntt. 
POEMS. Detmf Sew. laf. 6dl ntt, 
INTENTIONS. DtmyBvo, j2s. 6d, met. 
SALOME, AND OTHER PLAYS. Demy 

Bv0, lar. 6d. net, 
LADY WINDERMERE'S FAN. Demy 

8fw. sax. td, net, 
A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE. 

Demy %va, X2t. 6d, net. 
AN IDEAL HUSBAND. Demy 8tw. 

xax. 6d. net, 
THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EAR. 

NEST. Demy Zvo, lai. 6€L ntt, 
A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES and 

THE HAPPY PRINCE. Dtmy 8iv. 

X3X. &/. ntt, 
LORD ARTHUR SAVILE'S CRIME and 

OTHER PROSE PIECES. Dtmy %vo, 

lar. 6d, ntt, 
WiUdas (W. H.), B.A. THE ALIEN 

INVASION. Cr. 8cv. 9S.6d, 
WllUams (A.Xi PETROL PETER: or 

Pretty Stories and Funny Pictures. lUus* 

trated in Colour by A. W. Mills. Dtmy 

ttc. v, 6d. ntt, 
lli«iaMMl(M.O.). See Ancient aties. 
WUliUDSMiCW.). THE BRITISH 
GARDENER. Illustrated. Demy 8p». 

f Of; 6tL 

WHliamsiMi (W.), BwA. See Junior Ex> 
amination Series, Junior School Books, and 
Boinner's Books. 

WillMB(Beckles). LORD STRATH- 
CON A : the Story of his Life lUnstrated. 
Dtnn 8cw. is, 6d, 
A CokMiial Edition is also published. 



Wnmot-Bozton (B. M.). MAKERS OF 

EUROPE. Cr, Bvo, Seventk Ed, y, 6d. 
A Text-book of European History for 

Middle Forms. 
THE ANCIENT WORLD. With Maps and 

Illustrations. Cr,9vo. 3t, 6d, 
See also Beginner's Books, 
WiiaonfBlsbop.). See Library of Devotion. 
WllsoaC A. J.). See Books on Business. 
Wilson (H. A.). See Books on Business. 
WilMB (J. A.). See Sunptified French 

Texts. 
WUton (RichardX M.A. LYRA PAS- 

TORALIS : Songs of Nature, Church, and 

Home. Pott Btfo. ax. 6d. 
WlnlMlt (8. B.), M.A. EXERCISES IN 

LATIN ACCiDENCE. Cr. Bvo, is. 6a. 
LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE: An Aid 

to Composition. Cr, 8bw. ^t. 6d, Ksv, 

Ks, net. 
Wladle (B. C. A.), F.R.S., F.S. A. See Anti- 

Sary's Books, Little Guides, Ancient 
ties, and School Histories. 

WintMlNtluuii (Canon), M.A., B.Sc., 
LL.B. See Chnroiman's Library. 

Wood (Sir Bvolyn). F.M., V.C, G-CB^ 
G.CM.G. FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL. With 24 Illustra- 
tions and Maps. Two Volumes, Fourth 
Edition, ^Demv Svo. ass. ntt, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wood (J. A. 6.). See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Wood (J. HkiEOry). DAN LENO. IHus. 
trated. Third Edition. Cr.Bvo, 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wood (W. BirkboclO, M.A.,Ute Scholar of 
WoccesterCollege, Oxford, and Bdmondo 
(Major J. B.X R.E., D.A.Q..M.G. A 
HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 
THE UNITED STATES. With an 
Introduction by H. Spbnssr Wilkinson. 
With 84 Maps and Plans. Demy Btro, 
xai. 6d, ntt. 

Wordsworth (Chrlstopiier). See Anti- 
quary's Books. 

WordflWOrtliCW.). POEMS BY. Selected 
by Stopford A. Brooks. With 40 Illus- 
trations by Edmund H. Nbw. With a 
Frontisfuece in Photogravure. Dtmy dvo, 
js, 6d, net, 
A O>lonial Edition is also published. 

Wordswortii (W.) and Coioridso (S. T.). 
See Little Library. 

Wrlfflit (Arthur), D.D., Fellow of Queen's 
College, Cambridge. See Churdiman's 
Library. 

Wright (C. Oordon). See Dante. 

Wriffht (J. C). TO-DAY. Demy x6mo. 

Wrif htjsophio). GERMAN VOCABU- 
LARIES FOR REPETITION. Fca^, Sew 
is.6d. 

Wrong (Ooorgo M.X Professor of Histon- 
in the Umveistty of Toronto. THK 
EARL OF ELGIN. Illnstiated. Dtmy 
Zvo. 71. 6d, lut, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
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Wy«H<KMaM.). S«eM.E.GIo^* 
WyM«(A. B.). MODKRN ▲BYSSINIA. 
with a Map aod a PonnML Dtrnp 8w. 
151. fUt. 
A Colooial Editioa u also imbtithed. 
WyiidlMMi(Rt.Hoii.aMrM).M.P. THE 
POEMS OF WILUAM SHAKE- 
SPBARK. Wida an Introdoctian and 
Demy Stw. Bmckrmm, gilt io^. 



Nocet. 
lof. 6/. 

Wymi(R.)aiwlPnMe»(0«> TUELAVD 
or THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. Being 
a Deacription of lieateMiS'^ Wkh 40 
lUoitraUoM. Cr. I«a •#. 61/. im/. 

Yeats (W. B.>. A BOOK OF IRISH 
VfiRSK. Sclacted from MAdani WiiMn. 



Snlmrgtd SdUimt. Cr. 8ev. 

3X. UL. 
Yoanr (FHmb). THE COMPLXTC 

liOTORIST. Withx^SIQi 

A CokMiial Edition is also pabliabed. 
THE jOY OF THE ROAD : An Afvreda- 
tioa of the Motor Car. Sm^iJ Dmmj Smu 

net. 



Ottl«(T.M.). THE AMERICAN 
COTTON INDUSTRY: A Study of 
Work and Woriceri. Cr. 8m. CMK ^eO. : 
paper boarde. i x. 6/. 

lomern (AHteata). WHAT DO WE 
KNOW CONCERNING ELECTRI- 
CITYT Fcmp.^Kw, \t.td,n*U 



▲neient OlftiM 

General Editor, RCA AVINDLE» D.Sc.. F.R.& 



CMCSTKt. Bt & C. A WIndle, D.Sc F.R.S. 

lUttMratedVy E. U. New. 
Shrewsbury. By T. Audto, M.A., F.S.A. 

lUiutrated. 
Cantbr aOK v. By J. C Cox, LL. D. , F. S. A. 

Illnftrated. 
Edinburch. By M. G. wyilianwon, M*A. 

lUoBtraUd by Herbert Railtoo. 



LiNCoui. By E. Mansel Sympaon, M.A., 
M.IX nittstraied by £. H. New. 

Bristol. By Alfred Harvey. lUustrated 
by E. H. New. 

Dublin. By S. A. O. Fitiparrick. USttstratMl 
by W. C. Green. 



The AntianaxT'B Books 

GcDeral Editor, J. CHARLES COX. LL.D., F.&A. 
D4my 8cv. 7j. 6^. ntt» 



EvGUtn Monastic Ltrs. By tbe Rigbt 
Rev. Abbot Gaiqoet, O.S.& lUnBtiwted. 
Third SditUm. 

RbMAINB or TKS pRKUtSTORIC AgB IN 

Enolanix By B. C a Windle, D.Sc. 

F.R.S. With muaerouB lUiutratioas and 

Plans. 
Old Sbrvics Books or thx Encush 

Church. By Chritlopber Wordsworib, 

M.A, and Henry Littlehales. With 

Coloived and other tlhwrafioiw. 
Celtic Art. By f. Romilly Allen. F.S.A. 

With Qiuacrous IIliutraKioMand Plans. 

ARCHiROLOCV ANP FaLSS ANTIQUITIES. 

By R. Munro, LL.D. Illustrated. 
Shrines or British Sawts. Byl-C WaB. 
MTath nuBierotts lllnst r a t io n s and Plans. 



Thb Rotai. Forests or ENcuutix By J. 

C Cox. LL.D.. F.S.A. llhistrated. 
The Manor and Manorial Rscords. 

By Nathante! J. Hone, tllusttated. 
English Seals. By J. Harvey Bloom. 

Illustrated. 
Tub Domesday Inquest. By Adolphus 

BaOard. B.A..LL.B. With a? Illustraxioiis. 
The Brasses or England. By Herbert 

W.MAcklin.M.A WithmanylUastiatioos. 

Second Edition, 
Parish Life in Mbdiveval England. By 

the Right Rev. Abbott Ga«quet, O.S.& 

With many Illustrations. Second Edition, 
The Bells or England. By Canon T. J. 

Raven. D.D.. F.S.A. With HlustraUoos. 

Second EditiPiu 



Tho Ar^ti Shikospoaro 

Dimy %vo, %s, 6d, net tack vofum£» 

General Editor. W. J. CRAIG. 

An edition of Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited with a full Introdnction. Textual 

Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 



Ham let . Edited by Edward Dowden . 
Romeo and Juurr. Edited by Edward 
Dowden. 



King Lear. Edited by W. J. Craw. 
Julius Cabsar. Edited by M. BfiKfonian. 



Tub TBMrssT. 



Edited by MoMtoo Luce. 
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Othello. Edited by H. C. Hart. 

Titus Andronicus. Edited by H. B. Bail* 

don. 
Cymbblinb. Edited by Edward Dowden. 
Thb Merry Wives of Windsor. Edited by 

H. C. Hart. 
A Midsummer Night's Dream. Edited by 

H. Cuningham. 
King Henky V. Edited by H. A. Evans. 
All's Well That Ends Well. Edited by 

W. O. Brigstocke. 
Thb Taming op the Shrew. Edited by 

R. Warwick Bond. 
TiMON OP Athens. Edited by K. Deightoo. 
Measure for Measure. Edited by H. C. 

Hart. 
Twelfth Night. Edited by Moreton Luce. 



Thb Mbrchamt of Vbnicb. Edited by 
C. Knox Pooler. 

Troilus and Crbssida. Edited by K. 
Deighton. 

Antony and Clbofatra. Edited by R. H. 
Case. 

Love's Labour's Lost. Edited by H. C. 
Hart. 

The Two Gentlbmam of Verona. R, 

Warwick Bond. 
Pericles. Edited by K. Deighton. 
Thb Comedy of Errors. Edited by H. 

Caningham. 
King Richard hi. Edited by A. H. 

Thompson. 
King John. Edited by Ivor B. John. 



The Begixmsr'a Books 

Edited by W. WILLIAMSON. B.A. 



Easy Frbnch Rhymbs. By Henri Blooet. 
Second Edition, Illustmted. Fca^,^vo, is. 

Easy Stories prom English History. By 
E. M. Wilmot-Buxton, Author of ' Makers 
of Europe.' Third Edition, Cr,9oo, it. 

Easy Exercises in Arithmetic Arranged 
by W. & Beard. Second EdtHoih Fcmp. 



%vo. Without Answers, x«. With Answers. 

». yL 
Easy Dictation and Spelling. By W. 

Winiamson, B.A. FmhEd, Fca^^vo, i«. 
An Easy Poetry Book. Selected and 

anranffed by W. Williamson, B.A., Author 

of * Dictation PRsages.' Secoiui Edition, 

Cr. Bivi u. 



Books on BebIbobs 

Cr, 9v0. 2s, 6iL mi. 



Ports and Docks. By Douglas Owen. 

Railways. By E. R. McDermott. 

The Stock Exchange. By Chaa. Dngoid. 

Second Edition, 
Thk Business of Insurance. By A. J. 

WiL«(on. 
Thb Elbctrical Industry : LiGimNG, 

Traction, and Powbr. By A. G. Whyte, 

B.Sc 
Thb Shipbuilding Industry: Its History, 

Science, Practice, and Finance. By David 

Pollock, M.I.N.A. 
Thb Money Markbt. By F. Stnker. 
The Business Side of Agriculture. By 

A. G. L. Rogers, M.A. 
Law in Business. By H. A. Wilson. 
The Brewing Industry. By Julian L. 

Baker, F.I.C, F.CS. 



The Automobile Industry. By G. de H. 

Stone. 
Mining and Mining Inybstmbnts. By 

•A. Moil.' 
Tab Business of Adybrtbing. By Clarenoe 

G. Moran, Barrister-at-Law. Illustrated. 
TkADB Unions. By G. Drage. 
Civil Engineering. By T. Cbucton Fidler, 

M.Inst. C.E. lUnstnited. 
Thb Iron Trade of Great Britain. By 

J. Stephen Jeans. Illustrated. 
Monopolies, Trusts, and Kartblls. By 

F. W. Hirst. 
The Cotton Industry and Trade. By 

Prof. S. J. Chapman, Dean of the Faculty 

ofConunerce in the Univenity of Man> 

Chester. Illastrated. 



Byzantino ToxtB 

Edited by J. B. BURY. M.A., Litt;D. 
A series of texts of Byzantine Historians, edited by English and foreign scholais. 

Zachariah of Mitylenb. Translated by F. 
J. Hamilton, D.D., and E. W. Brooks. 
Demy Zvo. xaf. 6d, net. 



BvAGRios. Edited by Ldon Parmentier and 
M. Bidex. Demy 9vo. tot, td, mi. 



Thb History of Psellus. Edited by C 

Sathas. Demy 800. xu . not, 
BcTHEsis Chronica, edited by PkofSestor 

Lambros. Demy %oo, je, 6d. net. 
The Chronicle of Morba. Edited by John 

SchmitL Demy^vo, jse.mi. 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



The ahnrdmiaiL'a BiUe 

General Editor. J. H. BURN. RD., F.R.S.E. 
Fcap, Sva. is, 6d, net each, 

A series of Exposttkms on the Books of the Bible, which ¥rill be of service to the 
genera] reader in the [iractical and devotional study of the Sacred Teict 

Each Book is provided with a full and clear Introductory Section, in which is 
stated what is known or conjectured respecting the date and occasion of the com- 
position of the Book, and any other particulars that may help to elucidate its meaning 
as a whole. The Exposition is divided into sections of a convenient length, corre- 
sponding as far as possible with the divisions of the Church Lectionary. The 
Translation of the Authorised Version is printed in full, such oocrections as are 
deemed neoesaary being placed in footnotes 

ISAtAH. Edited brW.E. Barnes, D.D. Tw0 
fVlKMcr. With Map. as. «#/ emck. 

Tn EnsTLB op St. Padi. ths Afostlk to 
THB EruasiiUf s. Edited by G.H.Whiuker, 

M. A. 

The Gospbl Aooobding to St. Maxk. 

Edited by J. C. Du Buissoo, M.A. as. 6JL 

ntt, 
St. Paul's ErisTLSs to thk Colossiaks 

AND Pmilbmon. Edited by H. J. C Knight, 

M.A. 8f. «#/. 



Thb EnsTLS OP St. Paul tmb Apostui to 
THB Galatians. Edited by A. W. Robin- 
son, M. A Second Sditiom, 

EccucsiASTBS. Edited by A. W. Streane, 
D.D. 

Thb Epistlb op St. Paul thb Apostlb to 
THB Pmilippians. Edited by C R. D. 
Biggs, D.D. Stc&md EdithH, 

Thb Epistlb op St. Jambs. Edited by 
H. W. Fulford M.A 



Tha Cnnuehmaa'a Litatfy 

General Editor. J. H. BURN, RD.. F.RS.E. 
Cromn Ssv. 3^. 6dl each. 



Thb BsciNNtNGS op English Chiiistianitt. 
By W. E. Collins, M. A With Map. 

Thb Kingdom op Hbavbn Hbbb and Hbkb- 
aptbr. By Canon Winter botham, M.A., 
B.Sc.,LL.B. 

Thb WoRKMANsmp op thb Pbaybr Book : 
lis Literary and Liturgical Aspects. By J. 
Do wden , D. D. Second Edition, 

Evolution. By F. B. Jevont, M.A, LitLD. 



SoMB Nbw Tbstambnt Pboblbms. By 
Arthur Wright, D.D. 6r. 

Thb Churchman's Introduction to thb 
Old Tbstambnt. By A M. Mackay, B. A 

By E. T. Green, 



Thb Church op Chxist. 
M.A 6f. 

COMPABATIVB ThBOLOGT. 

Culloch. 6r. 



By J. A Mac- 



Otoiilcal Tnmalatiomi 

Edited by H. F. FOX, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

A series of Translations from the Greek and Latin Classics, distinguished by litcraiy 
excellence as well as by scholarly accuracy. 



iEsCHTLUS— Agamemnon Choephoroe, Eu- 
menidei. Translated by Lewis Campbell, 
LL.D. St. 

CicxRO— De Oratore I. Translated by £. N. 
P. Moor, M.A 3'. 6d. 

CiCBRO— Select^ Orations fPro Milone, Pro 
Mureno, Philipmc it., in CatUinam). Trans- 
lated by H. E. D. BUkiston, M.A 5X. 

CiCBRO^De Natuim Deoram. Translated by 
F. Brooks, M.A gr. 6d. 

ClCBBo— De Offidis. Translated by G. B. 
Gardiner, M. A ar. 6d. 



HoRACB— The Odes and Epodes. Translated 
by A D. Godley, M. A as. 

LuciAN— Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Ican>-Me- 
mppus, The Cock, The Slup, The Parasite, 
The Lover of Falsehood) Tlranslated by S. 
T. Irwin, M.A. y. 6d 

SoPHOCLBS— Electra and Ajax. Transfaited by 
E. D. A Mcrshead, M.A t. 6d. 

Tacitus— Agricola and Germania. Trans- 
lated by R. B. Townshend. ac. 6d. 

Thb Satirbs op Juvbnal. Tianslated by 
S. a Owen. 9i,6d 
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OlEBsiesof Art 



Tub Art of trb Grbbks. By H. B. Walters. 
With xia Plates and 18 Illustrations in the 
TexU Wi<U Royal Zv9, i2M,6J,tuL 



Edited by Dr. J. H. W. LAING 

Velazquez. By A. de Beruete. With 94 
Plates. H^itlt Rcyal Biv. xof. ftd, neL 



Commercial Series 

Edited by H. db B. GIBBINS. LittD., M.A. 

Crown %vo. 



Commercial Education in Theokv and 

Practice. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. sf. 
An introduction to Methuen's Commercial 

Series treating the question of Commercial 

Education fully from both the point of view 

of the teacher and of the parent. 
British Commerce and Colonies from 

Elizabeth to Victoria. By H. de B. 

Gibbins, LittD., M.A. Third Edition, m. 
Commercial Examination Papers. By H. 

de B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. xi. 6d, 
The Economics of Commerce, By H. de 

B. Gibbins, LittD., M.A. Stcond Editim, 

IS, 6d. 
A German Commercial Reader. By S. £. 

Bally. With Vocabulary, as. 
A Commercial Geography of the British 

Empire. By L. W. Lyde, M.A. Sixth 

Edition, as. 
A Commercial Geography of Foreign 

Nations. By F. C. Boon, B.A. as. 



A Primer of Business. By S. Jackson, 

M.A. Third Edition, is. 6d. 
Commercial Arithaietic. By F. G. Taylor, 

M.A. Eonrth Edition. rs.6d. 
French Commercial Correspondence. By 

S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Third 

Edition, as. 
German Commercial Correspondence. By 

S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Socond 

Edition, as. 6d. 
A French Commercial Reader. By S. E. 

Bally. With Vocabulary. Socond Edition, »s. 
Precis Writing and Office Correspond- 

ENCB. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. Sscond 

Edition, as. 
A Guide to Professions and Business. 

By H. Jones. i«. 6d, 
The Principles of Book-keeping by Double 

Entry. By J. E. B. M* Allen, M.A. as. 
Commercial jLaw. By W. Douglas Edwards. 

Sgcomi Edition, as. 



Tbe Ooxmoisseor'fl LilirBry 

Wide Royal 8w. 25;. net 



A sumptuous series of 20 books on art, 
illustrated in photogravure, collotype, and 
duly treated. The first volumes are — 

Mezzotints. By Cyril Davenport. With 40 

Plates in Photogravure. 
Porcelain. By Edward Dillon. With 19 

Plates in Colour, 90 in Collotype, and 5 in 

Photogravure. 
Miniatures. By Dudley Heath. With 9 

Plates in Colour, 15 in Collotype, and 15 in 

Photogravure. 
Ivories. By A. MaskelL With 80 Plates in 

Collotype and Photogravure. 
English Furniture. By F. S. Robinson. 

With 160 Plates in Collotype and one in 

PhotogTftYure. Stcond Edition. 



written byexperts for collectors, superbly 
coloiv. The technical side of the art is 

European Enamels. By Henry H. Cunyng- 
hame, CB. With 54 Pktes in Collotype 
and Half'tone and 4 Plates in Colour. 

Goldsmiths* and Silversmiths* Work. By 
Nelson Dawson. With many Plates in 
Collotype and a Frontispiece in Photo- 
gravure. 

Engush Coloured Books. By Martin 
Hardie. With a8 Illustrations m Colour 
and Collotype. 

Glass. By Edward Dillon. With 37 lllus- 
trations in Collotype and la in Colour. 



The Ulirary of Devotion 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 
Small Pott Zvcy cloth, 2S, ; leather^ 2s. 6d, net. 



The Confessions of St. Augustine. Edited 
by C Bigg, D.D. Fifih EdiHon. 

The Christian Year. Edited by Walter 
Lock,D.D. Third Edition. 



The iMrfATiON of Christ. Edited by C 

Bigg, D.D. Fourth Edition. 
A Book of Devotions. Edited by J. W. 

Stanbridge. B.D. Second Edition. 

[Continmed. 



HCSSBS. MBTHUBir'S CaTALOGUB 



Tot Lfsuunr «w 

LodcD.D. 
A ScBsrjc* Caix to a 



Edkad Iqr 



HOCT 

D.D. /«v^ 



Tax Tmru. C^ic»l bf E. C Sw GtbwB, 

D.D. S4t^md Edttitm, 
A Gawm to ETvavrrr. Edited bv J. W. 

ScMbridfc, B.D. 
Tm PsAUM or Datiow Edited br B. W. 

RMdolpb, D.D. 
Ltea A^o^TOLfCA. Bjr Cardiaa] Kevman 

AJidgtbtfS. Kditcd by Cmnon Scott MoUhkI 

aad Cmmni H. C Boechtnf. M.A. 
Tub f inmt Wat. By J. TAokt. Edkcd by 

A. W. Hciiirjo, M.A. 
Ths Tmoocnty or Pascai. Edited by C 

S. JCfTABIa M.A. 

Oic TMB L/irE or God. By Sc Francis dc 

S«l««. EditedtiTW.J.Kocn-Utde,M.A. 
A Mawvai, or 0>»»ViLATi^?t raoM thb 

Saikt* axo Fatmsb*. Edited by J. U. 

Bunii B.D. 
Ths Sokc or Soiigs. Edited by B. BUxUod, 

M.A. 
Tm Dmvtmom or St. Axtikui. Edited by 

CC I. Webb, M.A. 
Gkacs AeovHDDfc. By Joba Bmmui. Edited 

by 8* C> r fccTf U« A* 
BftMor WiLAOM's Sacka Putata. Edited 

by A. £. Bum, B.D. 



LvKA Saoui: A 
Edited by H.C 




ADatBook! 
Edited byj. H. 

Hmjirwxuw wt 

Ej^Cfiifc Mystick Edited by E.C.Gnsory. 

Lecar, Ltra, aed Lots. A 5 > f i rctipn fc«e the 
CiiMiiiMyerioL E<iit«dbyW R.Iace,M.A. 

A« farntooccTfOR to Tbb Devout Lite. 
By Si. Fmicm de 
Edited by T. Ben». M.A. 

MAxcxasrmM ai. Moinm: a 

of Deatk and lanonattty. By 
MootagB, £«1 oT Mancbcaler. Witb 
Iatrod«ctioa by Eitntbetb Waterfaooee, 
Editor of 'ALinie Book of Life and Dealk.' 

Thx Lmtlk Flowkss or ths Globiocs 
MTksvks St. Fbamcis ahd or mxs 
Dooc into Eivlish by W. H«r- 
Witii an latio&ctioa by A. G. 
FetiefaHovett. 

Ths SitaiTVAi. Gunw, wbkfa Dj^mtawdes 
the Sool and hrioft it by tbe lawanl Way 
to the Frnitioa oiPetfeiat CoQWinplation, 
and the Rich Treasore of lotenial Peace. 
Written br Dr. MicbaeldeMolinoSi Priest. 
Tmnriated froi the ftiKan oofgr, printed at 
Venice, 1685. Edited with an latrodnctioo 
by KntUeen IjTtteltoB. WithaPre&ceby 
CaaoQ Scott winiiiwi^ 



Iha XlliiBtntad PMhst lOniy of Fkdn and <Moan< Bootai 

/^(Cap 8tv. y, 6d. net each volume, 

A feries, in tmall fonn, of some of the famous illustrated books of fictioa and 
general literatnre. These are faitbfullj reprinted from tbe first or bert editions 
witbont introduction or notes. Tbe JQustrations are chieAj in cokmr. 

00»>raB9 B0OX» 

Old Coloukkd Books. By George Paston. 

With ttfColonrtd Platee. /faHfc. Scv. as. lut. 
Thk Li r« AMD Dvath or Johm mvttom, Esq. 

By Nimrod. With 18 Colonied Plates by 

Henry Aiken and T. J. Rawlins. FaurtA 

Kdiltm. 
Tks Lirn or a Sportsman. By Nimrod. 

With 35 Coloured Plates by Henrjr Aiken. 
Handlbv Ckoss. By R. S. Surtecs. With 

19 Coloured Plates and too Woodcuts in the 

Text by John Leech. Second Ediii&n. 
Ms. SroNCB's Sporting Tour. By R. S. 

Siurtees. With 13 Coloured PUtes and 90 

Woodcut* in the Text by John Leech. 
Jorrocks' Jaunts and Jollitibs. By R. S. 

Surtees. With 15 Coloured Plates by H. 

Aiken. Second Edition. 

This volume \% reprinted from the ex- 
tremely rare and costly edition of x 843, which 

contains Aiken's very fine illustrations 

instead of the usual ones by Phiz. 
Ask Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. ^th 13 

Coloured Plates and 70 Woodcuts in the 

Text by John Leech. 



Thb Analysis or ths Huntikg Fislo. By 

R. S. Sttrteei. With 7 Coloured PUtes tw 

Henry Aiken, and 43 lunsttratSons on Wood. 
Thk Tour or Dr. Stntax iw Skarcm or 

THE PurruxssQUE. By William Combe. 

With 3oColoureid Plates by T. Rowlauadson. 
Thk Tour or Doctor Syntax in Search 

or Consolation. By William Combe. 

With a4 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
Thk Third Tour or Doctor Syntax in 

Sbarch or a Wipb. Bt William Combe. 

With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
Thb History or Johnny Quab Gbnus : the 

Little Foundling of the late Dr. Syntax. 

Bythe Author of* The Three Tours.' With 

94 Coloured Plates by Rowlandson. 
Thb ENGLtSH Dancb or Dbatk, firom the 

Designs of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical 

Illustrations by the Author of 'Doctor 

Syntax.' Two Volumes. 
This book contains 76 Coloored ^ates. 
Thb Dance or Lira : A Poem. By the Author 

of 'Doctor Synux.' Illustrated with a6 

Coloured EngtavtacB 1>? T. Rowlaixlaon. 

[Continmod. 
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ILLUSTIAIVD POCKBT LiBBASV OP PLAIN AMD COLOUXBD BoOK fl C0MtiKM*d, 



LiPB IN London : or, the Day and Night 
Scenes of Terry Hawthorn, Esq., and nis 
Elegant Friend. Corinthian Tom. By 
Pierce Egan. With 36 Coloured Plates by 
I. R. and G. Crulkshank. With numerous 
Designs on Wood. 

Rkal Lips in London: or, the Rambles 
and Adventures of Bob Tallyho, Esq^ and 
his Cousin, The Hon. Tom Dashall. By an 
Amateur (Pierce Egan). With 31 Coloured 
Plates by Aiken and Rowhmdson, etc 
7W Vclmmgt, 

Thb Lips op an Actor. By Pierce Egan. 
With 97 Coloured Plates by Theodore Lane, 
and several Designs on Wood. 

Thb Vicar op Wakbpibld. By Oliver Gold- 
smith. With 24 Coloored Plates by T. Row- 
landson. 

Thb Militart Advbnturbs op Tohnnt 
Nbwcomb. Bran Officer. With 15 Coloured 
Plates by T. Kowlandson. 

Thb National Sports op Grbat Britain. 
With Descriptions and 51 Coloured Plates 
by Henry Aiken. 

This book is completely different from the 
large folio edition of ' National Sports ' by 
the same artist, and none of the pbtes an 
similar* 



Thb Advbnturbs op a Post Captain. By 
A Naval Officer. With 94 Coloured Plates 
by Mr. Williams. 

Gamonia : or, the Art of Preserving Game ; 
and an Improved Method of making Planta- 
tions and Covers, explained and illustrated 
by Lawrence Rawstome, Esq. With 15 
Coloured Plates by T. Rawlina 

An Acadxmy por Grown Horsbmbn : Con- 
tainixipr the completest Instructions for 
Walkinji^, Trotting, Cantering, Galk^mg, 
Stumblmg, and Tumbling. Ilhistzated with 

K Coloured Plates, and adorned with a 
Mtrait of the Author. By Geoffirey 
Gambado, Esq. 

Rbal LtPB in Irbland, or, the Day and 
Night Scenes of Brian Bom, Esq., and his 
Elegant Friend, Sir Shawn O'Dcgherty. 
By a Real Paddv. With 19 Coloured Plates 
by Heath, Mans, etc 

Thb Advbnturbs op Johnny Nbwcomb in 
THB Navy. By Alfred Burton. With z6 
Coloured Plates Vy T. Rowlandson. 

Thb Old English Squirb: A Poem. By 
Tohn Careless, Esq. With so Coloured 
tes after the style of T. Rowlandson. 



PLAIN BOOKS 



Tub Gravb : A Poem. By. Robert Bfadr. 
Illustrated by za Etchings executed by Ix>uls 
Schiavonetti from the original Inventions of 
Mmiiam Blake. Withan Engraved Title Page 
and a Portrait of Blake by T. Phillips, R. A. 
The iilustn^ioos are reproduced in photo- 
gravure. 

Illustrations op thb Book op Job. In- 
vented and engraved by William Blake. 

These fiunous Illustrations — ax in number 
— are reproduced in photogravure. 

.Asop^s Fablrs. With 380 Woodcuts by 
Th<»nas Bewick. 

Windsor Castlb. ByW. Harrison Ainsworth. 
With M Plates and 87 WoodcuU in the Text 
by George Cmikshanir ■ 



Thb Towbr op London. By W. Harrison 
Ainsworth. With 40 Plates and $8 Woodcuts 
in the Text by George Cruikshank. 

Frank Fairlbgk. By F. E. Smedley. With 
30 Pl^es by George Cruikshank. 

Handy Andy. By Samuel Lover. With a4 
Illustrations by the Author. 

Thb Complbat Anglxr- By Isaak Walton 
and Charles Cotton. With 14 Plates and 77 
Woodcuts in the Text. 

miis volume is remoduoed from the beauti- 
ful edition of John Major of zSs^ 

Thb Pickwick Papbrs. By Charles Dickens. 
With the 43 Illustrations by Seymour and 
Phiz, the two Buss Plates, and the 3a Con- 
temporary Onwliyn Plates. 



Junior Ezamination Series 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Pcap, %vo, is. 



Junior Frbnch Examination Papbrs. By 

F. Jacob, M.A. SgCMdSdithn, 
Junior Latin Examination Papbrs. By C 

G. Botting, B. A. Fourth Editwn. 
Junior English Examination Papbrs. By 

W. Williamson, aA. 
Junior Arithmetic Examination Papbrs. 

By W.S. Beard. Third EdiiUm. 
Junior Alcbbra Examination Papbrs. By 

S* W. Fizuif M«A. 



Junior Grbbk Examination Papbr& By T. 
C Weatherhead, M.A. 

Junior Gbneral Inpormation Examina- 
tion Papbrs. By W. S. Beard. 

A Kby to thb aboyb. ^. 6d, net. 

Junior Gbocraphy Examination Papbrs. 
ByW.G. Baker, M.A. 

Junior German Examination Papers. By 
A. Voegdtn, M.A. 



a6 



Messrs. Msthubm's Catalogue 



#idD0ir 8diool*Boolci 

Edited bj O. D. INSRIP. LL.D., and W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 



A Class-Book of Dictation Passagss. By 

W. WiHiMiuoa. B.A. Tmefflk StRHcn. 

€r. Oe#. i«. 6tf. 
Tm GospR. AccoftoDic to St. Mattrbw. 

Editad by S. WQtoa South, M^A. With 

Three Maps. Cr. Sew. it. 6d, 
TiwGotrBLAccosDfitoToST.liAnt. Bdkad 

bv A. K. Rabie. IXIX Wkh Thra* Mapt. 

Cr, 8pw. u; 6a ^^ 

AJONioBKNGLUHGKAiitiAlb BjW.WiDiaa- 

■oo. B. A. Whh nuflieroas psMftpa for MTSBg 

and aaalytst. mad a dMntcr oa BMay Wrhiaf. 

Third EdiHsti. Cr.iv0. 9$. 
A iuNioa CHBMimiT. By K. A* Tyler, B.A.. 

F.CS. With 78 UfartmrioiM, fluwdtjU- 

tUm, Cr, 8ew. af. 6d. 
Tm Acts or thb ArotTLBt. Edited by 

A E. Robie, D.D. Cr. 8cw. •$, 
A JuNios Pkbmcr Grammas. By I*. A. 

Sonet aad M. J. Acatoa. Cr^9iv$, at. 



Eunixirr AKT ExnoiMxirrAL Scshol 
lies by W. T. Ooq^ A.R.CS. Chbmistkt 
by A. E. DnnstanrB.Sc. With « Piateaand 
154 Diagmn^ F^ttrik Editiam, Cr, 8aau 
u.6d, 

A Junior Gsombtrt. By Nod S. Lydon. 
With 976 Diasnuu. FMirtkJiditUm, Cr. 
8f»tf. 8j; 

Elsmbntarv ExrsRXMBMTAL Chkkhtrt. 
ByA.£.DQntUn,&5c With 4 Plates and 
sqgDiagnuna. Sgcmtd Editi^m, Cr.Sra. as;. 

A Junior Prbnch Pbosl By R. R. N. 
But«,M.A. StcotulEMtim. Cr.^um. u, 

Ths GpaPBL Aooouhng to St. Ldkb. With 
an Intzodnction and Notes by WiiJiam 
WaUaaiaoB,aA, With Thiw Hapa. Cr. 
8««. at. 

Ths First Book or KnfG& Edited by 
A. B. RuMB, UDu Withllape. Cr. 8m. 
at. 



WtAPmirmis, 



IiMdoiB of BiUKioB 

Edited by H. C. BBBCHINO, M.A., Cuiod 

CV. 8«v. at. nti% 

Caimmal Nbwman. By R. H. iUtloe. WouamJjAOd. By W. H. Hnttois IfJL 

iMiMWnuiV. By J. H. OwertoD, ICA. 
iSHor Wilbskporcb. By G. w. DaBiall, 

M.A. 
Cardinal MAmniio. BjA.W«Hatton,M.A. 
Cnablsi Simbon. By H. C. G. Ifouia, T>,1>. 
John Kbrlb. By Walter Lock. D.D. 
Thomas Cualmbrs. By Mrs. Olipbant. 
Lancbi^ot Andrswbs. By R. U Ottlcy, 

D. D. S§camd EdHim» 
AvQunrnm or Cairhibvkv. By B. L. 

Cotts, D.Dk 



JOHN Knox. ByF.MacCtaa. StcmdSdiHm. 
ohm Uowb. By R. F. Hotton, D.]>. 
tiBKOP Kbh. By F. a. Clazke, if .A. 
Gbobob Fob, thb Qoaxbb. By T. HodgkiB, 

D.C.L. Third Ediiipm, 
Tpnt DoHif& By Aunitiis Jfopp> D.D. 
Thomas Gbahmbb. By A. I. Maaon, D.Dt. 
Bishop Latimbr. By R. m. 

J. OftHyle, MJL 
BnHor ByxtSR. By W. A. 



Cm^f^taiJL 



Utfcle Books on Art 

With mm^ Ilhutraiims, I>€my t6mc, 2s, 6d, meL 

A aeries of monographs in miniature, oontatniQE the complete outline of the 
subject under treatment and rejecting minute detain. These books are produced 
with the jneatest care. Each volume consists of about 900 pages, and 5*^^*^"*^ firom 
50 to 40 ulustrations, including a frontispiece in photogravure. 



GrbbkAxt. ILB. Walters. TUrdEdiHm. 

BooKPLATBS. E. Almadu 

Rbvmold9« J. Sime. Ste^ndEditi^m. 

R0MN8Y. George Pastoo. 

Grbuzb ABO BoocHBR. Slim F. PoUanL 

Vandyck. M. G. SmaHwood. 

TuBNBR. Frances Tyrrell-G!!!. 

DOrbr. Jessie Allen. 

UKOrPMHR. n. Mr, m» 9KI|mii. 

HoLBStH. Mn. G. Foctescna* 



Watts. R. E. D. Skelchlay. 

Lbighton. Aliee Covkiaa. 

Vblasqurs. Wilfrid WHbsHbroa and A. 

GUbert. 
CoROT. Alice FoBaid and Bcfaal 
Raphabu a. R. Dryhorsl. 
MiLLBT. Netta Peacock. 
Illuminatbd MSS. J. W. Bradley. 
Christ IN Art. Mrs. Henry JenBet. 
Jbwbllbrt. Cyril DaYenport. 

\C0tiiuiMtwm 
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Lrmji Books on ^xt^-eomHtnutL 

BtfSNS'Xoms. Fortnnte de Lisle. 
Bditlon, 

RXMBRAHDT. MlS. E. A. SfaflUp. 



Stetnd 



Clavdb. Bdmurd Dflkn. 

Ths Axts op Japavi, Edwsrd DaUon. 

Enambls. Ii^ Nelson DawsoiL 



The Little GalleriM 

Demy i6ma, 2s, 6d, net, 

A series of little books containing examples of the best work of the great painters. 
Each Tolame contains ao plates in photogravure, together witib a ^ort outline of the 
life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted. 



A LnTLB Gallbsy of Rbymolds. 
A LnTLB Gallery op Romnby. 

A LlTTLB GaLLBRY OP HOPPMBR. 



A Lmrui Gallbry of Millais. 
A LlTTLB Gallbry of Bngush 



The Uttle Oeides 

With many Illastratkaiifl by E. H. New and other artists, and from pbotographSt 
SmaUpQtt Svo, chth^ 2s, 6d, net,; Uather^ y. 6d, nef* 

Messrs. Mbthubn are publishing a small series of books nnder the general title 
of The Little Guides. The mahi features of these books are (x) a handy and 
charming form, (s) artistic Illustrations by £. H. New and others, (3) good plans 
and maps, (4) an adequate but compact presentation of everything uuit is interest- 
ing in the natural features, history, archseology, and architecture of the town or 
district treated. 

Hbrtpordshoul By H. W. Tompkins, 

F.R.H.S. 
Thb Islb op Wight. By G. Ctindu 
Kbmt. ByG. Clinch. 
Kbrrt. By C p. Crane. 
M IDDLBSBX. By John B. Firth. 
Northamptonshirb. By Wakeling Dry. 
Norfolk. By W. A. Dutt. 
Oxfordshirb. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. 
Suffolk. ByW. A. Dutt. 
SuRRBY. By F. A. H. Lambert. 
SussBX. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. Stemid 

EtliUon. 
Thb East Rmmo op YoRKsmRB. By J. E. 

Morris. 
Thb North Rjdino of Yorkshzrb. By J. E. 

Morris. 

Brittany. By S. Baring'Goald. 
NoRMAMOT. By C. Scudamore. 
RoMB By C G. Ellaby. 
Sicily. By F. HamiUon Jackson. 



CaMBRIDQB AND ITS COLLBOBS. By A. 

Hamilton Thompson. Steond Ediihn, 
OxroRO AND rrs Collbgbs. By J. Wells, 

M.A. SeotUh BdiHon, 
St. Paul's Cathbdral. By Geonre CUnch. 
Wbstminstbr Abbby. By G. S. Trootbeck. 

Tub English Lakbs. By F. G.'Brabant.'M.A. 
Thb Malvbrm Country. By B. C A. 

Windle, D.Sc, F.R.S. 

SRAKBSrBARB'S COUNTRY. By B. C. A. 

Wiodle, D.Sc, F.R.S. Stecnd Edition. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRB. By E. S. RoBcoei 
Chbshirb. By W. M. Gallichan. 
Cornwall. By A. L. Salmon. 
Dbrbvshirb. By J. Charles Coac, LL.D., 

F.S.A. 
Dbvon. By S. Barimff<iGon]d. 
DoRSBT. By Flank K. Heath. 
Hampshirb. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 

F.8.A. 



The Uttle LIbaraay 

With Introdnctions, Notes, and PhotograYure Frontispi< 
Smalt Pott Scv. Each Volume^ cloih^ is, 6d. net; leathery 2s, 6d, net. 



Anoa. ENGUSH LYRICS, A LITTLE 
BOOK OF. 

AMtaii (Jaaa). PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. Edited by E. V.Lucas. TmoVA, 



NORTHANGER ABBEY. Edited by E.V. 

Lucas. 
Baoott<Pr«liela). THB ESSAYS OF LORD 

BACON. Edited by Edward Wbight. 

\(20nHmm«d, 
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Tw0V0imtmn, 



R. HA THE INOOLDSBY 



LEGENDS. Bditad bjr J. B. Atlav. 



lt(iWn.P.AA AUTTLEBOOK 
OF ENGUSH PROSE. 

Pttfclwd (WnUMiV THE HISTORY 
OF THE CALIPH VATUEK. Edited 
by E. Dbmisom Rots. 

BMsm (Wmini). SELECTIONS FROM 
WILL IAM BLAKE. Editad bf M. 

PSBOGINt. 

Bmtoiw (QMrgtt). LAVENGRa Edited 

by F. HiMDn Gsooiu. 7>*# V^kumn, 
THE ROMANY RYE Edited bf John 

SAMPtOM. 



(Rotartl SELECTIONS 
FROM^ THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. Editwl by W. 
Hall GurrtM, M^ 

rwlBtCOtwai). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE ANTI-JaCOBIN : with Gwwgb 
Camniug's M!£tiaa»l Poena. Edited by 
Llotd Sakdbxs. 

Cswigr f AbrahaiMV THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. EdifeodbyH. C 

MfNCMnr. 

CraMM (OeOTM). SELECTIONS FROM 
GEORGE CRABBE. Edit«i by A. C 
Dbams. 

Cnrik (Mn.). JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN. Edited by Anmb 
Matkbsoh. Tmt0 Vp Jmmts t, 

Crashmr (Rlchartf). THE ENGUSH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 
Edited by EfMTAKD Hvtton. 

Dwrt9 (Allcktori). THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE. TnuislBCed by H. F. Caky. 
Edited by Packt Tovnbbs, M.A., D.Litt. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Tnns. 
lated by H. F. Cajtv. Edited by Pagvt 
TOTMBO, M^, IXIitt. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Tnne. 
lated by H. F. Cajtv. Edited by Pagst 
ToTNBBSt M.A.( D.Litt. 

Dariey (OcorMl SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 
Edited by R. A. SntSATrBtLih 

Dmm (A. C.\ A LITTLE BOOK OF 
UGHT VERSE. 

DlclCM«(CliariMX CHRISTMAS BOORS. 

PMTlar (8«MB). MARRIAGE. Edited 
by A. Goodrich • Fkkbk and Loko 
Iddcslbigh. T>af0 yifiumes* 

THE INHERITANCE. Tw0 Voimmis. 

aMk6U(Mrs.X. CRANFORD. Edited by 
£. V. Lucas. Stcond Sditicn, 

llinrtlMnM(NirtlHnM). THE SCARLET 
LETTER. Edited by Pbbct Dbabmbb. 

HMdarsoaJT. PA A UTTLS BOOK 
OF SCOTTISH YE] 



KmI* (MtaiX POEMS. With an Intro 
dnctioo by I* Bnrroif, and Notaa by J. 



Klflftek* (A. W.)i EOTHEN. With an 
Introdaction and Notea. S4C«nd Edititm. 



labJCbarM- ELIA, AND THE 
LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. 



•dited by 

E. V. Lucas. 
LBClBtrOP.X LONDON LYRICS. Edited 

by A. D. GoDLMT, M.A. A reprint of the 

Fint Edition. 
LomrMtow (H. WA SELECTIONS 

FROM LONGFELLOW. Edited by 

L. M. Fatthpull. 
MitfvcO CAadrawV THE POEMS OF 

ANDREW MARVELL. Edited by £. 

WCIGMT. 

MIMm (J«ta). THE MINOR POEMS 
OF JOHN MILTON. Edited b^ H. C 
BBBcmira, M.A., Canon of Wcstminiter. 

Molrjl>.MA MANSIEWAUCH. Edited 
by T. F. HmosBtON. 

NiclMls(J. B. B.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. 



!(LaX THE MAXIMS OF 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. Translated 
bv Dean Stanbopb. Edited by & H. 

POWXLL. 



Smith (H 

ADD 

ol.A* 



I). REJECTED 
Edited by A. D. GodlbVi 



SterM (Unr«MeX A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. Edited by H. W.Paul. 

TMnyMO (AHrediLortf). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF ALFR£J>, LORD TENNY- 
SON. Edited by J. Chustok Coi.init, 

IN 'mEMORIAM. Edited by H. C 

BbbcrinCi M.A. 
THE PRINCESS. Edited by Eu2AMmi 

WOROeWOKTH. 

MAUD. Edited by Kf . w ft mr fM Wo ma ir on h. 

TlnckwayCW. M.X. VANITY FAIR. 

Edited by S. Gwynn. Thru Vobnmtt. 
PENDENNIS. Edited by S. Gwnm. 

Thru y^immet, 
ESMOND. Edited by S. Ownm. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Edited by S-Ownnr. 

Vaaghni (flmuj), THE POEMS OF 
HENRYVAUGHAN. 



HUTTON. 



Edited by Eowakd 



Waitoa (IxMk). THE COMPLEAT 
ANGLER. EdxtedbyJ. Bucman. 

WtitM%Hmam(Mn, Alfredl A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 
by. TtnihSditwn, 
Also on Japanese PH)er. Ltatktr, sr. 

WordsworfthiWA SELECTIONS FROM 
WORDSWORTH. Edited by Nowbll 
CSmitil 



Wordsworth (W.) and 
LYRICAL - - ' - 



byGsoBGK 
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Iha Little Quarto ShakMpeaM 

Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes 

Pott \hmo. In 40 Volumes. Loaiker^ price I j. mt each vohuiu. 
Mahogany Rtvohnng Book Case, los, mt. 



MiniatDre Ubraxy 

Reprints in miniature of a few interesting boolcs which have qualities of 
humanity, devotion, or literary genius. 



Euprsanor: A Dialogue on Youth. By 
Edward FitzGerald. From the edition pub- 
lished hy W. Pickering in XB5Z. Jjemy 
39MrA L^atktr^ or. n*L 

POLONius: or Wise Saws and Modem In- 
stances. ^ By Edward FitsGerald. From 
the edidoo published by W. Pickering in 
zBsa. Dem/ yuito. Leaikert er. luL 

Thb RubXivat of Omar KhavyAm. By 
Edward FitsGerald. From the zst edition 
of 1859, Third AUHom, LuUJUr, u. mi. 



Thb Lipb of Edward, Lord Hrrbsrt of 
Chbrburv. Written by himself. From the 
edition printed at Strawberry Hill in the 
ycu Z764. Demy ^tmo, Lemtkgrt ac tut, 

Thb Visions of Dom Francisco Qubvbdo 
ViLLBCAS, KniEht of the Order of St. 
JameSi Made EngUsh by R. L. From the 
editicm printed for H. Herringman, 1668. 
LeatAtr, at. lui, 

PoBMS. By Dora Green w ell. From the edi- 
taoo of 1848. LeaHUr^ at, tuL 



Oxford BiograpUes 

Fcap, 8tw. Sack vo/ume, clotk, 2s, 6d, not; leatkor, 3J. 6d, not, 

T« F. HeDdeison. 
With 19 



Dantb AuGBiBRL By PiigetToynbee, M.A., 

D.Litt. With za Illustrations. Stcomd 

Rditicn. 
Savonarola. By E. L. S. Horsburah, M.A. 

With xa Illustrations. Second EMtwm. 
John Howard. By E. C S. Gibson, D.D., 

Bishop of Gloucester. With za lUustradons. 
Tbhntson. By a. C Bbnson, M.A. With 

9 lUustradons. 
Waltbr Ralbigb. By I. A. Taylor. With 

za lUnstradoos. 
Erasmus. By E. F. H. Cftpey. With za 

Illustrations. 
Thb Young Psxtbndbb. By C S. Tcnry. 

With la IlhistntioQS. 



Burns. By 

With za lUustradons. 
Chatham. By A. S. M^DowaO. 

Illustrations. 
St. Franqs of Assist. By Anna M. Stod- 

dart. With x6 lUnstxadons. 
Canning. By W. Alison Phillips. With za 

lUustradons. 

BBACONsriBux By Walter SacheL With za 

Illustratioas. 
GoBTHB. By H. G. Atkias. With la IDos- 

trations. 

Fbnblon. By Visconat St Cyras. With 

za lUustradons. 



School Thramtnation Series 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN. M.A. Cr. Bvo. ai. 6d. 



Fbbnch Examination Papbrs. By A. M. 
M. Stedman, M.A. FourUenik EdiHon, 
A Kkv, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only to be had on ap^ication 
to the PuUiahers. Fifik Editimu 
Crown 8fw. 6r. not, 
Latin Examination Papbrs. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. TkirUetUh Sdiiion, 
Kbv (Sixtk BdUion) issued as above. 
6c net, 
Grbbk Examination Papbrs. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Nmik Edition, 
Kbv {Fonrtk Edition) issumI as above. 
6t,not, 
Gbrman Examination Papbrs. By R. J. 
SijoikEdition, 



Kbv {Third Edition) issumI as above 
6r. net, 

HiSTORV AND GaOGRAPHT EXAMINATION 

Papbrs. By C H. Spence, MJL Third 
Edition, 

Physics Examinatioh Papbrs. By R. E. 
Steel, M.A., F.CS. 

GSNBRAL KnOWUBDGB EXAMINATION 

Papbrs. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 
Sixth Edition, 

Kbv {Fonrtk Edition) issued as abova. 
7«. net. 

Examination Papbrs in BfiGUSH Histoit. 
By J. Tait Plowdeo-Waxdlaw, BJL 
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Messrs. Mbthuen's Catalogue 



Miool Bliioite 

iUmsirmUd. Cr^wn ^. ij. 6d, 



A School Kistom oip Waewickiih>b» 
& C A. Wiodle, D.Sc., F.R.& 

A School Histoiv or Soi 
Walter RAymond. 

A School Histokt or 
W. B. Rbodei. 



By 

By 






A School Histosv or Sonzv. By H. E. 
MaldeD, >LA. 

A School Histost or Mn>x»,ssKZ. By V. 
G. Pkir and F. W. Wftkoo. 



Textbookg of Edenoa 

Edited bf O. F. GOODCHILD, M. A, RSa, and G. R. MIIXS, VUl 



Pbacttcal Mkharics. By Sidney H. Wells. 

Tkint Edition. Cr.Bvo, yt.6d. 
PSAcncAL CHiMimY. Part l Br W. 

French, M.A. Cr, 8iv. Fourth Bditim. 

u. 6d, Pu-t IL By W. French, M.A., and 

T. H. Boardman, M.A. Cr, 8tv. x«. 6J. 
Tbchnical Arithmhtic and Gsomxtst. 

By C T. MiUis, M.LM.B. Cr. 8ck#. 

^6d. 
ExAMPLis IN Phtscs. By C B. Jadetoo, 

B.A. Cr. 8tw. w. 6d. 
Plant Lirs, Studies in Garden and SchooL 

By Horace F. Ims, F^CS. Wkh jao 



Diagiaau. 



y.6d. 



Tkb Complstb School CHsmsm, 
M. Oldham, B.A. With ia6 
Cr, Saw. 



B,F. 



Am OaoAMic CHBMiamT rom 
Thchmical iNaTiTvns. 
B.Sc. (Load.X F.CS: 

Cr. ~ 



SCNOObS AMD 

B« Dinwtan, 
lUostrated. 



Elbmbntait Scihncb roa Pupil TxAonKs. 
Physics Sbction. By W. T. Qoogfa, 
A.R.CS. (LondA F.CS. Chbhxstst 
Sbction. ByA.s.I>uiistan.B.Sc.(LoDd.X 
F.CS. With a Platas and lo Dtacrams. 
Cr. 8cw. at. 



MetiniMi'i ElmpUflad Frsnch ToxtB 

Edited byT.R.N. CROFTS, M. A. 
Otu Skiilingtack. 



L*HisTOiKB D'uNsTtnjPB. Adapted hyT. R. 

N.CrofiS, U>A>* 
Abdjuah. Adaptad by J. A WQioa. 



La Cransom sb Roland. Adapted bjr H. 

Rleo, al.A. 
IUmoibbs db Cadicboil Adapted by J. F. 



Kathnen'i Standard Ltteazy 

In Sixpenny Fciumes, 

Thb Stamdakd Libsarv is a new series of volomes containing the great classics of the 
world, and particularly the finest works of English literature. All the great masters will be 
represented, either in complete works or ia selections. It is the ambition of the publishers to 
place the best books of the Anglo-Saxcm race within the reach of every reader, so that the 
series ma^ represent nomethiDg of the diversity and splendour c^ our KngUdi tongoe. The 
characteristics of Thb Standard LiBRAKVare four :— i. Soundnbss op Tbxt. o. Chbapnbss. 
3. Clbarnbss or Tvpb. 4. Simplicity. The books are well printed on good paper at a 
price which on the whole is without parallel in the history of publishing. Each volume oon- 
tains from loo to 850 pa^pes, and is Issued in paper covers. Crown 8vo, at Sixpence net, or in 
cbth gilt at One Shilling net. In a few cases long books are issued as 0onble Vtrfumes 
or as Treble Volumes. 



Tkb Mbditations or Marcvs Aijrbuus. 
The translatk>n is by R. Graret. 

Sbwib and Sensibilitt. Byjane Aoatea. 

Essays and Coonsbls and Thb Nbw 
Atlantis. By Ftands Bacon, Lord 
VcralanL 

Rbugio MBDia and Ubn Bxtbial. By 
Sfar Thomas Browne. Tha test has ba«i 

^^paeiB^^^Mk ^rw ^^Be s^%# ww vaeewe 



Thb PiLGKnt's Pbogrbss. By John Bunyan. 

RbPLBCTIONS on thb FbBMCH RBVOLUTtOH. 

By Edmund Burke. 
Thb Pobms and Songs or Robbbt Burns. 

Double Volume. 
Thb Analogy op Rbligion. Natural akd 

Rbvbalbd. By Joeeph Butler, D.D. 
Thb Pobus or Tuoblas Oiattbbtoi^ la a 



VoL L— MisceUaneoos Poemi. 
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Mrmvtt's STAMOAftD LrBttutt—c0ittikm$d> 

VoL n.— The Rowley Poems. 
Thb Nbw Lipb AMD SoNNSTS. Bv Duite. 
Tmukted into English by D. G. Rossetti. 

TomJonbs. By Henry Fielding. Treble Vol. 

Ckanvosd. By Mrs. GaskelL 

Tm HuTOKT or ths Dbclins and Fall or 

THB Roman Bmpirx. By Edward Gibbon. 

In 7 doable volumes. 
The Text and Notes hare been revised by 

r. B. Bury, Litt.D., but the Appendices of 

the more expensive edition are not given. 

Thx Vicas or Wakbtibld. By Oliver 

Goldsmith. 
Thb Pobms andPlatsop Olivbk Goldsmith. 

Thb Wokks or Bbn Jonson. 

Vou I.— The Case is Altered. Every Man 
in His Hnmonr. Every Man out of His 
Hmnoor. 
Vol. u.— Cynthia's Revels ; The Poetaster. 
The text has been collated by H. C Hart. 
Thb Pobms or Johk ICbats. Doable volume. 
The Text has been collated by £. de 
Selincourt. 
On thb Imitation or Cbbist. By Thomas 
' h Kempts. 

The translation Is by C Kgg, DD., 
Canon of Christ Church. 

A Sbrioos Call to a Dbvout and Holt 

Lipb. By l^liam Law. 
Pabadisb Lost. By John Milton. 
Eikonoklastbs and thb Tbnurb op Kings 

AND Magistbatbs. By John Milton. 
Utopia and Pobms. By Sir Thomas More. 
Thb RxpUBLic or Plato. Translated by 



Brdeaham and Taylor. Double Vohnne. 

Hie translation nas been reused by 

W. H. D. Rouse. 
Thb Littlb Flowxrs or St. Francis. 

Translated by W. Heywood. 
Thb Works op William Shaicb$pb1rb. In 

zo volumes. 
Vol. 1.— The Tempest ; The Two Gentlemen 

of Verona ; The Merry Wives of Windsor ; 

Measure for Measure; The Comedy of 

Errors. 
Vol. II.— Mndi Ado About Nothing ; Love's 

Labour's Lost; A Midsummer Night's 

Dream : The Merdiant of Venice : As You 

Like It. 
Vou m.— The Taming of the Shrew ; All 's 

Well that Ends Well; Twelfth Night ; The 

Whatet'sTale. 
Vol IV.— The Life and Death of King John ; 

The Tragedy of King Richard the Second ; 

The First Part of King Henry iv. ; The 

Second Part of King Henry iv. 
Vol. v.^The Life of King Henry v. ; The 

Fiist Part of King Henry vu ; The Second 

Part of King Henry vl 
VoL VI.— The Third Part of King Henry 

VL ; The Tragedy of KLing Richard in. ; 

The Famous History of the life of King 

Henry viti. 
Thb Pobms or PbrcvBysshbShblljet. In 4 
volumes. 
VoL L— Alastor ; The Dmnon of the World ; 

The Revolt of Islam, etc 
The Text has been revised by CD. Looock. 
Thb Lipb op Nelson. By Robert Southey. 
The Natural Histort and Antiquities op 
By Gilbert White. 



Texibooks of Tedmology 

Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, M. A., ESc, and G. R. MILLS, M.A. 

J^ify lOustraied. 



HowtoMakbaDress. By J. A. B. Wood. 

Ffurih Edition, Cr, 8m. z«. 6d, 
CAXgwtrnY AND Joinery. By F. C. Webber. 

Fi/^k Edition, Cr, 800. 3«. 6d. 
Millinery, Thborbtical and Practical. 

By Clare HIU. Tkird BdiHm. Cr.Stfo. 

ar. 
All Introduction to the Study or Tex- 
tile Design. By Aldred F. Barker. J?fmy 

8e». 9t. 6d. 
Builders' Quantities. By H. C Gmbb. 

Cr, ev«. AT. 6d. 
Riffouss* METAL Work. By A. C Horth. 

Cr^ 8Mb ar. 6d, 



Electric Light and Power: An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Electrical Engineer- 
ing. By E. E. Brooks, B.Sc (Lond.) 
Second Master and Instructor of Physics 
and Electrical Engiueering, Leicester 
Tedminl School, _andW, H. N. Ji 



A.RC.S., A.L£.E.^ Assistant Instructor 
of Electrical Engineering, Manchester 
Municipal Technical SchooL Cr, 8cw. 4/. 6d. 
Engineering Workshop Practice. By 
C C. Allen, Lecturer on Engineering, 
Municipal Technical Institute, Coventry. 
With many Diagrams. Cr, Bva, sa 



Handbooks of Tkeology 

Edited by R. L. OTTLEY, D.D., Professor of Pastoral Theology at Oxford. 

and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

The series is intended, in port, to ftimish the clergy and teadiers or students of 
Theology witii trustworthy Textbookt, adequately representing the present position 
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Editadbf B. a S. 
D.I>. r^fikmmdCkm^tr SdUimimmtg 

Am IirrsoovcnoH to tsb HnroBr or 
Rsucioib Bt F. B. Jcvoos. ILA., 

Tm Docranis or TUB I«CAmATioiL JBy R. 
L. Onlcy, IXIX ^ 



By A. & 
6dL 



DlH. 



By AUrad 
6^ 



DlDl 
DocnoMK. 



A Hnmrror Baslv 

The WMfldBBiar OoDnuBteiiM 

Geocnl Editor, WALTER UXTK, D.D.. Warden of Refale CoDege. 
Dean Ireland'! I^trfenor of Engesa in llie Unhcrsity of Oxford. 

The object of each oonmentary is prunarOy eseKetkal, to interpret the antbor's 
meaning to the praent generation. The editors will not deal, except irery sobor- 
dinatet J, with qnertJoos of textual e ritk a s m or philology ; bot« taking the Eaglisfa 
lest in the Remed Vernon as their basis, ther will try to oomhine a hearty acoept- 
aooe of critieal principles with loyalty to the Gttbolic Faith. 

Tax FiBST Epistls or Paol thk Apostlb 
TO thk CbKtirnnAits. Edited by H. L. 
Go«lcc,M.A. Dtmj^if. 6c 

Tax Knnu or St. Jamxs. Edited with Ib- 
trodacdoa aad Noccs by R. J. Kaovfiob 
DlDl Dtmf%m. 6f. 

Tax Book or Bxxxibl. Edited H. A. Red- 
path. MJL, D.Litt. Dwrnp %o^ xoc Ml 



Tax Book or Gxaxni^ Editad with latro- 
dactka and Noin by S. R. Driim, DiD. 
Sixth B^aUtm Otmy%m. »ml 6dl 

Tax Book or Joi^ E4titedbTE.CS.Gifann, 
MX S w n m d Hdttim ZtawrlMk 6c 
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Ediimt, tm.6d. 
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.JaaMsXAothor 
BEHOU) THE 
Cr,9g0. 



sywDDcn 
DAYS COMB. 
M. 

l(B.IIUBla). SX7SANNAHAKD 
ONE OTHER, r^mrtk EdiUm, Cr. 

the'blunder op an IKNOCENT. 

S mm d SMti^m, Cr.Zno. 6r. 
CAPRICIOUS CAROUNB. 

ti^m. Cr, %m. 6i. 
LOVB AND LOUISA. 

Cr, Srr. 6c 
PETER, A PARASITE. Cr, 8nc 6r. 
THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Tkird 

Editim, Cr,%p0, 6«. 
I ENOW A MAIDEN. TMrd Bdiiwn, 

Cr, 8ac 6c 
Aastar (P.X Antbar of 'Vioe Vml.' A 

BAYARD FROM BENGAL. Uliistnted 

by BxxMAXD Pabtxidgx. Third EdUwm, 

BaMi (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

^ThivdSditi^m, Cr.Uw, 6#. 

THE PASSPORT. ^#ara SdUhm, Cr. 

•rr 6c 
TEMPTATION. FmHhSdUim. Cr.Btm, 

6a 



CASTING OF NETS. T^tt^Ed&im. Cr. 

Smi. 6c 
DONNA DIANA. A Nwm £Mtimu Cr. 

LOVE'S PROXY. ^JITtfV^l^SttMC Cr.SM. 

6r. 
Barflag-Oaddf&X ARMINELL. F^fih 

BdiHmu Cr.^m, 6c 
URITH. ^jkhSdm^m. Cr,9v0, 6c 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 

EdUwm. Cr. 8mi 6r. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. f^mrth 

Cr.9v0, 6c 
MARGERY OF QUETHER. 

Sdititm. Cr, Savb 6c 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE, ^i/th EdUim. 

Cr, 9o0, 6r. 

JACQUETTA. Third JSditim. Cr.9m, 6c 
LITTY ALONE. FUUiBdHimu Cr.%m, 6t. 
NOEML Ubtttiatod. FsmrthJSditi^m, Cr. 

Zvo. 6i. 
THE BROOM-SQUIRE. 

Piflh Edition. Cr.^ot. 6t. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr. 9m. 6c 
THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. 

AUii^ Cr.9m. 6t. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. 

Stetmd EdiHpm. CnSM 6ik 
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BLADYS OF THE STSWPQNBY. Ulo*- 

trated. Second EtUtioiu Cr, ZO0, 6f. 
PABO THE PRIEST. Cr, 8cw. 6s, 
WINEFRED. UhistxBted. Stcomd SiStun, 

Cr, 8p0. dr. 
ROYAL GBORGIE. Ilhistrated. Cr, Uw. 6», 
MISS QUILLET. Illustrated. Cr. 8cwu 6s. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cr. 8tw. 6t. 
IN DBWISLAND. S^comd JUiHom. Cr, 

Bwf. dr. 
LITTLE TUTENNY. ANwwStRUfn. 6d, 

See also Shilling Novels. 
BWMtC jBdItk X). A WILDERNESS 

WINNER. Second Edititm. Cr, %vo, U, 
BiuT(JaiiiMV LAUGHING THROUGH 

A WILDERNESS. Cr, 9vo. 6r. 
BiuT (K«tort). IN THE MIDST OF 

ALARMS, rk^d Edition, Cr,^90. 6$, 
THE STRONG ARM. Soeomd Edition, 

Cr. 8«». dr. 
THE MUTABLE MANY. 7Aml BdUims, 

Cr, Sow. dr. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA^ F9mrth 

Edition, Cr. Bow. dr. 
THE LADY ELECTRA. Soeond Edition, 

Cr, 8v0. dr. 
THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. 

nittstrated. Third Editiom, Cr> 8cw. dr. 
See also Shalliag Novels and S. Crane. 
BMTbto (Harold). THE ADVENTURES 

OF SIR JOHN SPARROW. Cr.tivo. 6s, 
BellociHIIiiIre). EMMANUEL BURDEN, 

MERCHANT. With 3d lUostntions by 

G. K. dmrmsToir. Socomd Editiom, 

Cr. 8Mb dr. 
Bmmoii(B.P.) DODa FiflmmaEdUmt. 

Cr, %ro, 6tm 
See also Shafiiiff Hovels. 
THE CK^mhTsocondEdii, O. 8m. dr. 
Benson (Marnrot). SUBJECT TO 

VANITY. Cr,%oo, V,6d, 
BrotlMrtoa (RidphX ^HB MILL. CV. 

Bvo, dr. 
Bvton (J. Bl— udrile). THE FATE 

OF VALSEC. Cr. Soo. dt. 
See also ShUlbg Novels. 

Capec (BomardX Author of 'The Lake of 

Wine> THE EXTRAORDINARY CON- 

FESSIONSOFDIANAPLBASB. Tkird 

Edition, Cr.Bvo, dr. 
A JAY OF ITALY. FotsrtkEd, Cr. Biw. drw 
LOAVES AND FISHES. Second EdiHon, 

Cr, 9po, dr. 
A ROGUE'S TRAGEDY. Steond Edition, 

Cr, 2vo, 6s. 
THE GREAT SKENE MYSTERY. 

Second Edition, Cr. %oo, dr. 
CkarMmid^uidalD. MAVB. Second Edi" 

tion. Cr. boo. dr. 
ChoaocyOVoatherby). THE TRAGEDY 

OF THE GREAT EMERALD. Cr. 

8m. dr. 
THE MYSTERY OF A BX7NGAL0W. 

Second Edition, Cr. Boo, dr. 
See also ShiUiog Novels. 
Coram (Maria). A ROMANCE OF TWO 

WORLDS. Tmmfy^Sevmtk Editim, Cn 

Sew. dr. 



VENDETTA. Twenfy-PifikEMti0U Cr. 

8m. dr. 
THELMA. Tiirfy'SevcMiAEditioH.Cr.Boo. 

ARDATH : THE STORY OF A DEAD 

SELF. Seventeenth Edition. Cr.Boo, dr. 
THESOULOFLILITH. Eotsrteenth Edi- 
tion, Cr, 8m. dr. 
WORMWOOD. Pi/UentkEd, Cr,%90, dr. 
BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 

WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Fortr-ucond 

Edition, Cr. 8m. 6s, 
THESORROWS OF SATAN. Fiftyucond 

Edition, Cr. 8m. dr. 
THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. Tenth 

Edition, Cr, Bvo, dr. 
TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 

SUPREMACY, lydh ThonemmL Cr, 

8cv. dr. 
GOD'S (K)OD MAN : A SIMPLE LOVE 

STORY. Eleventh Edition, Cr.Zvo. dr 
THE MIGHTY ATOM. Tmentf -sixth Edi- 
tion. Cr, 8m. dr. 
BOY: a Sketch. Ninth Editiom. Cr,9vo. dr. 
CAMEOS Tkoei^th Editwn. Cr. Bvok dr. 
Cotes (Mrs. Byarard). See Sara Jeannette 

Duncan. 
Cotterall (Conatanc^ THE VIRGIN 

ANDTHBSCALE& Ilkistrated. Second 

Edition, Cr.Boo, dr. 
Cnna (SteDhan) and Barr (Robart)» 

THE O'RUDDY. Cr8M. dr. 
Ctfbckatt (S. R.X Author of 'The RaUers,' 

txt. LOCHINVAR. lUoslrated. Thini 

Edition, Cr. 8m. dr. 
THE STANDARD BEARER. Cr. Sm dr. 
Crakar (B. M.). THE OLD CANTON- 

MENT. Cr.8M. 6e. 
JOKAmf /L, Second Editiom, Cr.8M. ds. 
THE HAPPY VALLEY. Third Edition, 

Cr. 8ml dr. 
A NINE DAYS' WONDER. Third 

Edition. Cr, 8m. dr; 
PE(K}Y OF THE BARTONS. Siitth 

Editiom, Cr. 8m. dr. 
ANGEL. Fomrih EdsHom. Cr.Zvo. dr. 
A STATE SEOIBT. Third Editiom, Cr. 

8ev. ir. 6d, 
CraaMaXMarsa DISCIPLES. SecomdEd. 

Cr,9vo, dr. 
Dawsoa (A. J). DANIEL WHYTB. 

Cr, 8m. 3r. 6d. 
Deana (Mary). THE OTHER PAWN. 

Cr, 8m. dr. 
Doyle (A. ConanVAuthor of 'Sherlock 

Holmes/ 'The White Company,' etc. 

ROUND THE RED LAMP. Tenth 

Edition. Cr, 8m. dr. 
IHiiican (Sara Jeannetto) (Mrs. Everard 

Cotes). THOSE DELIGHTFUL 

AMERICANS. Illustrated. ThirdEdition, 

Cr. Bvo, dr. See also Shilling Novels. 
Pliidlater(J. H,\ THE GREEN GRAVES 

OF BALGOWRIE. Fi^fh Edition. 

Cr. 8m. dr. 
THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Second 

Edition. Cr, Bvo, dr. 

Shillfaig Novehk 
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THE ROSS OF JOY. Third EdiH^m, 

A BLIND BIRD'S NEST. With S mat. 
tmtloM. Second EditUm. Cr. Wn*. 6«. 
Sm alio ShiUioc Novdt. 

ntsprtrlck OC) THE WEANS AT 
ROW ALLAN. lllaMnitad. S^mulEdi- 
tim. Cr.Zio0. 6r. 

Pnacis (M. B.). STEPPING WEST- 
WARD. S£C0mdSdiitm, Cr, 900, 61. 



Prascr (Mn. Hncli), Author of* TIm Stolen 
Emperor.' THE SLAKING OF THE 
SWORD. Cr. 8cw. 6s. 

IN THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. 
Third Editivm. CfMM»8M. 6u 

Parikr-MaHlaMi (BUaX Aotbor of * The 
DftyBookofBcthiaHtfdacra.' BLANCHE 
SSMEAD. Stc^md Edition, Cr.%pa. 6c 

CI«lM (BtoanorX Aatbor of * Tlie Biogxaphy 
of « Prairie GtrL' THE PLOW-WOMAN. 
Cr. 8mu fiff . 

Qmnrd (p^nfl k m m X Aatbor of ' Lady Baby.' 
HOLY MATRIMONY. 5kMM/ E^Am, 

BfADE OF MONEY. Cr. 8v». 6r. 
THE BRIDGE OF LIFE. Cr. Bm. 6r. 
THE IMPROBABLE IDYL. Third 
Ediiwm. Cr.^gm. 6$. 
Sea abo ShiUiag NoTvli. 

CUMfaur (OMTftX Author of *DeAo8.' 'In 
theYear of Jubilee/ etc. THE TOWN 
TRAVELLER. StcrmdEd. Cr. to^ 6t. 

THE CROWN OF LIFE. Cr, 8v». 6r. 

OMt (CharlMiL BUNTER'S CRUISE. 
IHnstrated. Cr. 8cv. 31. &£ 

Kamiltoa (MA Author of 'Cut Laurels.* 
THE FIRST CLAIM. Stc»nd Edition, 
Cr, 8cv. 6s. 

Hvrate (BMtfice). IK VARYING 

MOODS. FourUfmthEditwm. Cr.Boo, 6s, 

HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 
TANCE MAN* T^i^ EdiUon. Cr, 

THE SCHOLAR'S DAUGHTER. Fmtra 
Edition, Cr. Sew. 6s, 

Harrod fP.) (PmoM Forbes RoberttMi). 

THE TAMING OF THE BRUTE. Cr. 

OO^. Of. 

UwbartMa (AgOM O.). PATIENCE 
DEAN. Cr. too. 6s, 

Hlciisiia (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 
BERKELEY SQUARE. Ssfond Edition, 

TONGUES OF (X>NSCIEKt:E. Third 

Edition, Cr. Ztfo, 6s. 
FELIX. J^i/th Edition. Cr.Zvo, 6s, 
THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. SUth 

Edition, Cr, 8cw. 6c 
BYSWAYS. Cr. 8ff^ 6r. 
THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Fffitmth 

Edition. Cr. Boo, 6s. 
THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cr. Snv 6c 
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THE CALL OF THE VLOOD. 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

(Aatbooy). THE GOD IN THE 

R. Tsnth Edition. Cr,%oo. 6c 

A CHANGE OF AIR. Si^tk Edition, 

Cr. 8m. 6s, 

A MAN OF MARK. PiftkEd. Cr.9oo. 6s. 

THE CHRONICLES OF <X>UNT AN- 
TONIO. Sixth Edition. Cr,Boo. 6c 

PHROSO. Ulostiated by H. R. Mnxaiu 
Sixth Edition. Cr,boo. €«. 

SIMON DALE. IDostxated. SswntkEdfHm, 
Cr. 8mi 6c 

THE KING'S MIRROR. FouHA ESUosl 
Cr. 8evu 6c 

?UISANTE. FossrthEditiosu Cr.%00. 6t. 
HE DOLLY DIAL(X;UES. Cr. 8p«. 6c 
A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC Ittai^ 
trated. Fonrth Edition. Cr. 8«c 6c 

HofM (QrahUB), Author of * A Cardinal and 
his ConscicDce,' etc., etc THE LADY 
OFLYTS. SocondEditimu Cr.^sm. 6c 



I (CtooMfice). THE UFE OF 
SIR AGLDVALE DS OALIS. Cr. 9m. 6c 

HjnM fC* J. CvtdifMb Author of 'Cujtain 
Kettle.' MR. HORROCKS, PURSER. 
Fonrth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

PRINCE RUPERT, THE BUCCANEER* 
Illust r ated. Third Edition, Cr. 8mu 6c 

JmooIw (W. W.). many CAR(;OE& 

Tkotntjf-I/inthEditiem. Cr. 9m. is.6d, 
SEA URCHINS. Fjomtmmth Editiom,. Cr. 

8w. jc 6d. 
A MA^ER OF CRAFT. lUnstiated. 

Ssvsnth Edition. Cr, 9ifo. 3c 6d. 
LIGHT FREIGHTS. lUustratad. Sixth 

Edition, Cr. 8<w. 3t. 6d. 
THE SKIPPER'S WOOINa Eighth Edi- 
tion, Cr. 8vw. %s. 6d. 
DIALSTONE LANE^ Uhistnted. Sonomih 

Edition. Cr, 9oo. %s. 6d. 
ODD CRAFT. lUusisaML SiPsnth Eds- 

iion, Cr. 9vo. «c 6d. 
AT SUNWICH PORT. lUostrated. 

Sovenih Edition. Cr. 8cv. js. 6d 
JammCHvvy). THE SOFT SIDE. .SIkmu/ 

Edition. Cr, 9tfO, 6s. 
THE BETTER SORT.^ Cr, 8m. 6c 
THE AMBASSADORS, Steond 
^ Cr. 8m^ 6c 
The GOLDEN BOWL. Third 

Cr. 8m. 6s. 
KmyMjn, A. Mitchell). HE THAT 

EATSTH BREAD WITH M£. Cr. 

9vo. 6s. 

Kester (Vaiisluui). THE FORTUNES 
OF THE LANDRAYS. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

iMwUmB (Hon. Bttfly). WITH ESSEX 

IN IRELAND. Cr. Bw. 6s, 
See also Shilling Novelc 
UQtteozfW.). THE HUNCHBACK OF 

WESTMINSTER. Third Edition. Cr. 

the' CLOSED BOOK. Third Edition. 
Ct\9vo. 6* 
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THE VALLEY OF TBE SHADOW. 

' lUiutmted. Third BdiiwM, Cr, Btw. 6*. 
BEHIND THE THRONE. Third EdiHoH. 

• Cr, 8cw. 6f . 

Leyett-Yairta (5.). ORRAIN. StcMuL 
RdiHoH, Cr.9oc. dr. 

London (JackX Author of *The Call of the 
Wild,' 'The S«a Wolf,' etc WHITE 
FANG. Fourth Edition. Cr, Svo. 6x. 

Lucas (6. V.)i LISTENER'S LURE: An 
Oblique Naxntion. Crovm 8ml Fottrth 
Editwiu Cr,Biw, 6f. 

LyaU (BdnaV DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST. 4aMd Thotaamd. Cr, Zvo. 
xs. 6d. 

MHCwthy (Justin HA Author of * If I were 
King.' THE LADY OF LOYALTY 
HOUSE. Illustuoed. Third Editiom. Cr. 
%vo. fir. 

THE DRYAD. SteoudEdiHom, Cr,9iao. to. 

Macdonald (RoniddX THE SEA MAID. 

Soeomd Edtfion, Cr, %oo, fir. 
A HUMAN TRINITY. Stcomd EdiHom. 

Cr, 8m. fir. 
MMnaafflitan(8.> THE FORTUNE OF 

CHRISTINA MACNAB. FomrthEdiiitm, 

Cr 8flw fit 

MsietOLocas). COLONEL ENDERBY*S 

WIFE. Fourth Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. ATm 
■ Edition, Cr, 8m. fir. 

THE WAGES OF SIN. Fi/UtnihEMti^ 
Cr. 8ml fir; 

THE CARISSIMA. Fi/ik EdUiom, Cr, 

tS^^^ O^e 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. Ftmrtk Edi- 
tion, Cr, Bmu fir. 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALM ADV. SeooHthEdition. Cr.dvo. fir. 
See alio Books for Boys and Girli. 

Mann(Mn,illLB.). OLIVIA'S SUMMER. 
Second Edition, Cr,%vo, fir. 

A LOST ESTATE. A New Editimt. 
Cr, 8m. fir. 

THE PARISH OF HILBY. ANemEditi^ 
Cr, ivo, fir. 

THE PARISH NURSE. Fmrth EdiHon. 

Cr Abml fit 

GRAN'MA'SJANE. Cr. 8m. fir. 
MRS. PETER HOWARD. Cr. 8m. fir. 
A WINTER'S TALE. A New Edition, 
Cr, 8cWi fir. 

ONE ANOTHER'S 3URDENS. A New 

Edition, Cr, 809. fit, 
ROSE AT HONEYPOT. Third Ed. Cr. 

8m. fir. See also Books for Boys aod Girls. 
THE MEMORIES OF RONALD LOVE. 

Cr, 9vo, fir. 
THE EGLAMORE PORTRAITS. Third 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6e, 
AUurriott (CbarlesX Author of 'The 

Column.' GENEVRA. Second Edition. 

Cr Abmu 6m 

Mmnhmehmr^ THE TWICKENHAM 
PEERAGE. Second Edition. Cr,6xfo, fii. 
THE, MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. Second 
tton. Cr» Inm fiiti 



A DUEU Cr 8m. fir. 

IN THE SERVICE OF LOVE. Third 

Edition. Cr, Bvo, fir. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Mason (A. B. W.X Author of *The Four 

Feathen,* etc. CLEMENTINA. Ilhia- 

txated. Second Edition, Cr,9vo, fir. 
MatlMrs (Helen), Author of * Comin' thro' 

the Rye.' HONEY. Fourth Edition. 

GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. Cr. 8Mt 

fir. 
THE FERRYMAN. Second Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. fir. 
TALLY-HO! Fourth Edition, Cr,Svo, fir. 
Maxwell (W. B.), Author of 'The Ragged 

Messenger.* VIVIEN. Eighth Edition. 

Cr, Boo, fir. 
THE RAGGED MESSENGER. Third 

Edition, Cr. Bvo, fir. 
FABULOUS FANCIES. Cr, Bvo. 6c 
THE GUARDED FLAME. Seventh Edi- 

tiotu Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY. Fourth 

Edition. Cr. Bmo. fir. 
ODD LENGTHS. Second Ed, Cr. 9vo. fir. 
Meade (L. T.X DRIFT. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. fir. 
RESURGAM. Cr, Bdv, 6e, 
VICTORY. Cr. 8m. fir. 

See also Books for Boys and Girb. 
Melton (R.). CiCSAR'S WIFE. Second 

Edition. Cr, Bvo, fir. 
Meredith (BUls). HEART OF MY 

HEART. Cr. Bvo. fir. 
Miller (Bstlier). LIVING LIES. Third 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
'Miss Molly* (The Author oQi THK 

GREAT RECONCILER. Cr. Bm. fir. 
Mltford (BertnnnX THE SIGN OF THK 

SPIDER. lUostrated. Sixth Edition. 

Cr, Qvo, *s, 6d, 
IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING. 

Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. fir. 
THE RED DERELICT. Second Edition. 

Cr, Bvo. fir. 
Montresor (P. P.X Author of *Into the 

Highways and Hedges.' THE ALIEN. 

TIdrd Edition. Cr,^vo, fir. 
Morrison (Arthur). TALES OF MEAN 

STREETS. Seventh Edition. Cr,dvo, fir. 
A CHILD OF THE JA(K). Fi/ih Edition. 

Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
TO LONDON TOWN. Secoiui Ediiion. 

Cr, Zvo, fir. 
CUNNING MURRELL. Cr, %oo, 6s. 
THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Fourth Edi 

tion. Cr. Bvo, fir. 
DIVERS VANITIES. Cr, Bvo. 6s, 
NesMt (B.). (Mrs. £; Bland). THE RED 

HOUSE. Illustrated. Fourth Edition, 

Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Norrls(W.6.X HARRY AND URSULA. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
Onivant (Alfred). OWD BOB, THE 

GREY DOG OF KBNMUIR. Ninth 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. fir. 
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APUM^ MASTBROF 
AadMMT of *Bv!m oI 

A WEAVER or wns. 

THB GATSOF THE DESERT. Fiflk 

KijHmk, Cr. 8m. 6t, 
PROflT AND LOSS. Willi a FrapiiipfaM 
in pbocofrmvurt by Hajiou* Corpwc. 
Fmtrih Kditi0m, Cr, •««. 6f . 
THE LONG ROAD. With a Fmsi 
by Habolo ComiiG. 
««. 

LINDLET KAYS. 
Cr. 8Mk te 
rJOObMt). PIERRE AND HIS 
PEOPLE. SUtkJSdm^m. Cr.9m, «c 
KRS. FALCHION. Fifth SdUSpm, Cr.%90. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 

Third EdiHm. Cr. 9v, 6c 
THE TRAIL OP THE SWORD. lOas- 

trmted. Nimih Editim, Cr.%v», 6t, 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC : 

The Story of a Loft NapoleoQ. Surth 

Sifitkn, Cr, 8ml 6*. 
AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. 

The Lut AdTentorct of 'Pketty Pierre.* 

Third Sdititm, Cr. 80«b 6ft. 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTV. lOoft- 

tnted. FifimmihSdiiUm, Cr,%o». 6r. 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: • 

Romenoe of Two KlngdooM. Dlnitimled. 

fift h EdiHtm. Cr,9m. 6c 

THE POMP OF THE LAVIIETTSS. 

Cr. iM. 3*. 6* 

THE FOOTSTEPS 

OF A THRO 

ffifitfiw Cr 8Mii 61; 
I CROWN THEE KINa Witk lOottim. 

tioM by FfBnk DmU aad A. Fomelkr. 

Cr, 8m. 6t. 
PWItogits (B4«iX LYING PROPHETS. 

tlirdSdiH^m. Cr,%p^ 6c 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Fifth Sdi^ 

THE HUMAN BOY. With e FnalitpMoe. 

FmHhSdUigm. Cr. 8m 6», 
SONS OF THE MORNING. Stemd 

SdUhm. Cr.%9^ 6c 
THE RIVER. Third BMH^n, Cr.990. 6s, 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER. F09trth 

Fdiitam, Cr, Bnc 6t. 
THE SECRET WOMAN. SmrthSdUim, 

Cr. 8ml 6c 
KNOCK AT A VENTURE. WithmFrootii- 

oieoe. Third EdtUM^. Cr.tm. 6t. 
THE PORTREEVE. Fmrth EdiUam. Cr. 

THE POACHER'S WIFE. SscmdEdiium. 
Cr. 8m. 6c 
See ebo ShifKof Norelc __ 

PfcktkaU (MaiMMdrtu) SAID THE 
FISHERMAN. SixAEdiHtm Cr.Ufo. 
dr. 
BRENDLE. StetmdSdUbm. Cr.Zv^ 6c 
THE HOUSE OF ISLAM. 
Cr.8pi. 6c 



WHITE WOLF. 



O. 



THE MAYOR OF TROY. FmHihSitUm 

Cr %90, ht% 
MERRY GARDEN AND OTHER 

STORIES. Cr.8M. 6c 
W/mwm, QHmmh Siitua)^ A:Mbor of 'A 

Lady of the Re iency; 'The Labnnw's 

OMDcrfy,' etc THE ENCHANTED 

GARDEN. Cr. 8m. 6ic 
Wm iQtmmX THE WOOING OF 

SHEILA. SitrndEdMrn. Cr. 9ml 6c 
RMgtt (W. PMDw LOST VttOPEMTt* 

StcmdEdUim, Cr.8M. 6c 
ERR S0C9md Editi0m, Or. 8m 6c 
A SON OF THE STATE. 

Cr. 8Mk \M.id, 
ABREAKWOFLAWS. A Ntm 

Cr. 8m. w. 6d, 
MRS. GALER'S BUSINESSL 

^^ctmdEdUim, Cr.U*. 6c 
SECRETARY TO BAYNB, M.P. 0.8M. 

ac6rf. 
THE WICKHAMSES. Fmv^ SdiiSm. 

■l#wrti (C 9. a). THE HEART OF 

THE ANCIENT WOOD. Cr. 6m. y.6d, 
tbwitn (W. Charts MY DAKISH 

SWEETHEART inwirelfA Fifth 

Ediiim, C>w Im. 6c 
mS ISLAND PRINCBSSL tlbalaled. 

S^emdEdiUm, Cr.6ML 6c 
ABANDONED. SsMmdEdU^m. Crw Im^ 6c 
See alw Bo«lt» fcr B9fi and Givik 

8««Mt (AtfdlM). BARBARA'S 

MONEY. Cr.SM. 6c. 
THE PROGRESS OF RACHABL. Cr, 

990. 6c 
THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. .S^Mii^ 

Ediiim, Cy.8Mk 6c 
THE CC»nNG OP THE RANIMH'^XS. 

Cr* 8m. 6r. 
See alio ShiSbg No^rdc 

Cr. 8m. 3C 6«dl 



ShalkyCBOTtte). ENDERBY. TkbdBd. 
Cr. 9o0. 6r. 

Sidswlclc (Mn. AHradX Aothor of ^Qro- 
tSta'iWay.' THE KINSMAN. WMb 8 
mostrations by C E. Baooc Third Ed. 
Cr.tnc. 6r. 

SooBlcliMn (Albert). DESP^SA VAGA- 
BONDS. Cr.8M. 6r. 

Suhory (GcAnraK THE HA'PENNY 

MILLIONAIRE. Cr. 8ml 31. &C 

UroriMrt (M. V. A TRAGEDY IN COM- 
MONPLACE. StiQtmdEd. Cr.9m. 6c 

WahMMmd^oD. THE SONG OF THE 
FOREST. Cr.8M. 6c 
SeeaboShilUivNovdc 

Walts (B. C). THE ANCIENT LAND. 
MARKsAKMfeMfaRttMnot. Cr.9mi 
6c 



FicnoM 



3; 



AND KXCURSIONS. CV. 8m 6r. 
CAPTAIN FORTUNE. T/^ini JtaiHott. 

Cr. %op. 6f. 
TWISTED EGLANTINE. Whh 8 Illai. 

tntions by Fkank CxAiG. Third EdiHon, 

Cr, Sp^. €$m 
THE HIGH TOBY. With a Fiontispiece. 

Third Sdiliom. Cr, Bvp. 6t, 
A MIDSUMMER DAY'S DREAM. 

Third EditiM, Crowm Sew. dr. 
See also ShiOiiig Novels. 
Weils (H. O.). THE SEA LADY. Cr. 

Weynuu (StanleyVt Author of ' A Gentleman 

of France.' UNDER THE RED ROBE. 

With Illustrations by R. C Woodvilul 

T^tmtitih Edition. Cr.dtw, 6t, 
White (Stewart B.)* Author of * The Biased 

TraiL^ CONJUROR'S HOUSE. A 

Romance of the FVeaTirail. StemdEdititm 

Cr, 8fw. 61;, 

WUto (P^v^V THE SYSTEM. Third 

Edition, Cr. 8iv. 6r. 
THE PATIENT MAN. Stemd Ediiim. 

Cr, 81V. 6s, 
wmiMU Q/iart^ry), THE BAR. Cr. 

8(v. dr. 

Metlniatfs SUUiiig Novels 

Cr, 8cv. CUffk, u. mi. 

Aafhorof •Mis* malOy.^ THE GREAT 
RECONCILER. 

Balfow (Antfrvw). VENGEANCE IS 
MINE. 

TO ARMS. 

Bariiir*<iotfld(8.). MRS. CUROENVSN 

OFCUROSNVEN* 
DOMITIA. 
THE FROBISHERS. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 
Barlow CJaiieL Author of 'Irish Idylls.' 
FROM THE EAST UNTO THE 

WEST, 
A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES. 
THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. 
THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK. 
BarrOMert). THE VICTORS. 
Bartram (Oaorga). THIRTEEN EVEN. 

INGS. 
Baoaott 03. P.X Anthor of 'Doda' THE 

CAPSINA. 
Bowlaa(0. Stewart). A STRETCH OFF 

THE LAND. 
BMiito(fiauu). THE POErS CHUJX 
B«Ilock(SliaiiP.). THEBARRYS. 
THE CHARMER. 
THE SQUIREEN. 
THE RED LEAGUERS. 
Bwtea (J. BVMMMlana). THE CtASH 

OF ARMS. 
DENOimCED. 
FORTUNE 'S MY FOIL 
A BRANDED NAME. 



WtlWamtm (Mrs. C H,\ Antiior c^'The 

Bamstonneis.' THE ADVENTURE 

OF PRINCESS SYLVLL Smmd Edi^ 

ium. Cr. 8iwl dr. 

THE WOMAN WHO DARED. Cr. 8iw. 6c 

THE SEA COULD TELL. StemUi EdiHaiu 

THE* CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. 

Third Editiim, Cr.Sva, dr. 
PAPA. Cr. 9w. dr. 
WIUlamMn (C N. and A. M.)l THE 

LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR : Being the 

Romance of a Motor Car. lUosdrated. 

SixtMMih Edition, Cr.6^ dr. 
THE PRINCESS PASSE& lUnstraied. 

Eirhth Editiom, Cr. 8cv. dr. 
»iY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. With 

id Illustrations. Eighth Edii, Cr,Zvo. dr. 
THE CAR OF DESTINY AND ITS 

ERRAND IN SPAIN. Ewrth EditUm, 

Illustrated. 
LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 

Ninih Editiom. Cr.tm>, dr. 
THE BOTOR CHAPERON. Third Ed. 

Cr, 8cv. dr. 
WyUaitto (Data Author of 'Uriah the 

Hittite.' THE PATHWAY OF THE 

PIONEER (KoM Antiti)^ Fmrth 
Cr.8v» dr. 



Capes (Bemari). AT A MONTBR'S 
Cheraor (WaatharbrX THE BAPTIST 

RiNa 

THE BRANDED PRINCE. 
THE FOUNDERED GALLEON. 



JOHN TOPP. 
Tl 



HE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 

CUfford^Mra. W. K.). A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. 

Cabb, Thamas. A CHANGE OF FACE* 

CoUlnrwood (Harry). tHE DOCTOR 
OFTHE 'JULIETV 

Garaford (L. Cap^ SONS OF ADVER- 
SITY. 

Cotteren (Cofisteiice). THE VIRGIN 
AND THE SCALES. 

Crane rStephen). WOUNDS IN THE 

RAIN. 
Denny (C B.). THE ROMANCE OF 

UPFOLD MANOR. 
DIcklnaon (Bvaiyn). THE SIN OF 

ANGELS. 
DIckeonCHarrIa). THE BLACK WOLF'S 

BREED. 
Dnncaa (Sara J.). THE POOL IN THE 

DESERT^ 
A voyage' of CONSOLATION. Ulna- 

trated. 
Baibrea(C.P.X A HEART OF FLAME. 

lUttStrated. 

SPARK. ^^ 

A DOUBLE KNOT. 
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